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“,,..the point is, 
it’s the principal 
that counts.” 


Poor puns to the contrary, the point is well taken. Certainly 
the paperback revolution owes much of its sweeping success 
to far sighted principals who recognized the importance of 
inexpensive paperbound books as an exciting educational 
aid. More and more schools, under the guidance of their 
principals, are using paperbacks for supplementary reading, 
cultural enrichment, and the development of individual stu- 
dent’s home libraries. 

Faweett is proud to be a major contributor to this aspect 
of contemporary education, and we point with pardonable 
pride to the list of authors whose works are available in 
inexpensive Crest and Premier editions, including: 


Nelson Algren + Paul M. Angle + Louis Auchincloss + Samuel 
Butler + James Gould Cozzens + Stephen Crane + Honore de 
Balzac + John Dewey + John Dos Passos + Theodore Dreiser 
Henry Fielding + Benjamin Franklin + Théophile Gautier 
Thomas Hardy + Ben Hecht + William Dean Howells + Julian 
Huxley « Henry James > Sir James Jean + Jean Kerr + Francis 
Parkinson Keyes + Rudyard Kipling + Emil Ludwig + WV. 
Somerset Maugham + Herman Melville + Edgar Mittelholzer 
George Moore + Vladimir Nabokov + Frank Norris + Erich 
Maria Remarque * Olive Schreiner + Stendhal + Jules Verne 
Philip Wylie + Stefan Zweig. 





For a copy of the new Fawcett School 
and College Catalog, please address: 


The Education Department 


Fawcett Publications, Inc. Greenwich, Connecticut 
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FOCUS ON CHANGE—Guide to Better Schools 


y a 150-page, paper-backed book is the non-technical story of 
over four years of experimental studies sponsored by the NASSP 
Commission on Staff Utilization. FOCUS ON CHANGE proposes 
a new kind of secondary education and shows, step by step, what 
can be done now in many junior and senior high schools to im- 
prove the quality of education. 

Each NASSP member received a free copy of FOCUS ON 
CHANGE in April. Order additional copies from the publisher 
(2-9 copies—95¢ each; 10 or more—85¢ each, plus postage): 
Rand McNally & Co., P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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The New SPANISH INSTRUCTO-FILM SERIES— 
A professional teaching aid 


In this series of sound motion picture films—now in schools throughout the country— 
the class, large or small, is treated like a single student, all hearing and seeing the explana 
tions of the native instructor appearing on the screen and repeating with him, in unison, 
at a normal pace.—Charts with elucidating drawings make it easier to learn and to remember. 
A bit of music at beginning and end brightens the way. The projector does all the work 








CONTENTS 


. PRONUNCIACION 

Y ACENTUACION 
How to pronunce and stress Spanish 
correctly. The names . 
countries, cities and products used as 
examples, and a bit of geography. 
The figures 1 to 10. On the approved 
list of the Bd. of Education of New 
York City. Ideal for general use as a 
cultural public service. 21 min., $105. 


. GENERO Y NUMERO, PARTE I 
Masculine and feminine nouns. Arti- 
cle and adjective agrees in gender and 
number with noun. Comparative and 
superlative. Days of the week, 
months and seasons. 15 min., $75. 


. GENERO Y NUMERO, PARTE II 
Which?, what? and the demonstra- 
tives. Whose? and the possessives. 
Masc. and fem. forms of 1 and 200 
to 900. Ordinals. 12 min., $60, 


. SER Y ESTAR 
Present tense of the verbs ser and 
estar and their respective uses. How? 
and Where? The place prepositions, 
as audience watches a cat and a mouth 
take opposite positions around a 
table. 12 min., $60. 


. PRONOMBRES PERSONALES 
Who? and for whom? and the subject 
and prepositional pronouns. Whom? 
and to whom? Object, reflexive, 
reciprocal pronouns, and when they 
precede or follow the verb. Impersonal 
"se". Present tense of ‘tener’. Prepo- 
sitions “para’’ and personal ‘a’. 
16 min., $80. 


. VERBOS REGULARES—Infinitivo, 
Indicativo y Condicional. 
Meaning of the infinitive and the 
present and past participles. The 
present, imperfect, preterit, future and 
conditional tenses. Difference be- 
tween the imperfect and the preterit. 
Progressive form. Present tense of 
" r’’ Conjugation drills which 


Spanish children do to develop 
fluency of speech. 17 min., $85. 


. VERBOS REGULARES—Subjuntivo 
e Imperativo. 

When and if. Meaning and use of the 
present and the imperfect subjuntive 
Main and dependent clauses. Se- 
quence of tenses. Phrases that call for 
the subjunctive. Affirmative and nega- 
tive commands. Most common ir- 
regular imperative forms. Concluding 
oral exercise. 18 min., $90. 


There is a 
10% discount on the complete series 
—$499.50, Net. 


Dr. John G. Church 
Former Professor of Instructional 

Materials 

Eastern Washington College, 

Florida State University, 

University of Utah 

and Westminster College; 

and also a former Public Schools Spanish 

Teacher: 

‘I was certainly impressed with the high 
caliber of your motion picture films. In gen- 
eral I felt they had some very excellent 
features. Particularly significant was the 
fact that they went immediately to the point 
which we have found is the most hctine 
technique for instruction based on the research 
we are conducting. I feel these films are most 
worthwile for showing in Spanish classes.’ 


‘This is to inform you’ reports the director 
of pow at eg services em outstanding 
school system in New York state, ‘that the 
films which we purchased from your Spanish 
Instructo-Film Series have Fe wide use in 
our language program. I am told by our 
teachers that the content of the films, and 
particularly the pronunciation, have been 
very helpful in the teaching of Spanish.’ 

Each film deals with related material, 
is a self-contained unit and may 
shown in whole or in part. It comes with 
a study guide for the information of the 
teacher. 


The new Instructo-Films are the fruit of long experience and research. They are classroom- 
tested and include suggestions from the teachers who have been using for many years our 
original film Introductory Lesson in Spanish, 17 min., $75. 


AUDIVISION LANGUAGE TEACHING SERVICE 
Suite 1805 - 100 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Social Studies in the Comprehensive 
Secondary School 


The 1960-61 Major Project of the NASSP Committee® 
on Curriculum Planning and Development 


THe SETTING 


‘Toes statement on social studies follows previous NASSP “position 
papers” on mathematics and science, modern foreign languages, and 
English language arts. The frame of reference for each of these state- 
ments is the comprehensive secondary school and the leadership respon- 
sibility of the principal in it. The position has been stated as follows by 
the NASSP Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development: 

1. The curriculum of the comprehensive high school offers the best 

structure and content for fulfilling the American ideal of adequate 
educational opportunities for all youth. This type of secondary 
school provides opportunity for students of all socio-economic 
groups, all levels of ability, and all types and purposes to live and 
work together. 
The most effective leadership for curriculum improvement comes 
from the principal of each individual school as he organizes his 
faculty, his student body, and his community in an al]-out effort to 
meet the needs of the boys and girls in his school. 


Recommendations on social studies in the comprehensive high school 
were prepared by an Ad Hoc Committee of the NASSP at a conference 
in Washington on December 9-10, 1960. Members of the Committee are 
listed on the adjacent page. The present statement embodies both the 
Ad Hoc Committee recommendations and revisions suggested by buzz 
groups which considered the report at the NASSP Annual Convention in 
Detroit, Michigan, February 11-15, 1961. The recommendations were 
approved by the NASSP Executive Committee May 22, 1961. 


* Dermas F. Miter, Director, University High School, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, West Virginia—CHarmmMan; Hanovp F. Gray, Assistant Superintendent, 
Clover Park Schools, Tacoma, Washington; Ropert J. KELienr, Professor of Education 
and Director, University High School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; J. Frank Mavone, Principal, Northwest Classen High School, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Mitton S. McDona .p, Principal, Moultrie Senior High School, Moultrie, 
Georgia; Trzopore D. Rice, Professor of Education, Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan; Wm.11aM H. Warner, Director of Secondary Education, State Department 
of Education, Trenton, New Jersey; E.ttswortH Tompkins, Executive Secretary, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D.C.—ex officio; 
J. LLoyp Trump, Associate Secretary, National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, Washington, D.C.—SecreTary 
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Part I 
INTRODUCTION 


Preparing students for living in this and the twenty-first century de- 
mands a kind of social studies instruction which their parents and 
teachers did not experience. The good of the past must be enhanced by 
the needs of today and the future to produce an improved social studies 
program. 

Television, radio, and other mass media bring the world in sight and 
sound to every individual from breakfast to bedtime. Air and space 
travel are facts of daily life. Nations and people of all parts of the world 
are being thrust into closer contacts with each other. People everywhere 
seek better ways of life. Paradoxically, at a time when technology creates 
a more interdependent world, many nations and peoples seek greater 
independence. These developments reflect the problems and potential 
of a new era. 

American democracy is challenged by the calculated hostility of 
totalitarian societies. These groups systemically defame American 
ideals and institutions before the world. This pervasive danger to Amer- 
ican civilization places inescapable obligations on American education. 
Chief among them is the building of an informed citizenry equipped to 
make reasonable choices in the charged atmosphere of our times. Stu- 
dents must understand American ideals and develop loyalty and a sense 
of responsible action toward maintaining and improving ther. 

The very existence of mankind today depends upon man’s control of 
his social and physical environment. Man must use his vast new sources 
of power for constructive purposes. The alternative is the creation of a 
global holocaust. 

Social problems must be faced realistically. Many of today’s students 
will live to see the twenty-first century only if many dilemmas in human 
relationships are resolved. Solutions to technological problems are easier 
to achieve than the resolving of human conflicts. 


Part II 
PuRPOSES OF AN EFFECTIVE SOCIAL StupIES PROGRAM 


Young people need deep insights into our democratic heritage and 
firm loyalty to the values inherent therein. Persons with a rich back- 
ground in social studies acquire more than information about man’s 
continuing struggle for freedom. Such individuals develop a sense of 
personal dedication and loyalty to free institutions. They are able to 
recognize the struggle for freedom wherever it occurs and to detect, 
appraise, and overcome the enemies of freedom in whatever guise they 
appear. Above all, they possess an abiding faith in their American heri- 
tage and accept responsibility for preserving and improving the ideals and 
practices it represents. 
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War, even cold war, affects individual plans. Nuclear war is more 
threatening to individuals than any other current social reality. Com- 
munism and other ideologies alien to our way of life must be thoroughly 
understood in contrast to our democratic ideals for free men if we success- 
fully meet the threat of war. Better international relationships must be 


achieved. 


Man must develop within each nation humane relationships among 
people often of varied races, religions, social classes, and ethnic back- 
grounds. Respect for individuals and cultures can contribute to fuller 
use of the human resources of nations and to the stability of the world 


The realities of man’s existence and standards of living depend upon 
the achievement of workable socio-economic arrangements. The quest 
for an economic organization which combines freedom and security is 
particularly urgent in the underdeveloped nations. Nationally and inter- 
nationally, a skillful gearing of productive ability, available resources, and 
population growth are needed if hunger is not to continue and extend its 
reign on an increasingly crowded earth. The social studies program 
develops skills in analyzing such problems as these and a commitment 
to working for improved welfare for other people. 


The mass media of communication, part of a sweeping technological 
revolution, are already used for mind control in some nations. The 
existence of man’s right to think for himself depends on how he uses 


communication systems for cultural, educational, and recreational en- 
hancement. Self determination and effective participation in civic life 
require the establishment of popular government responsive to the peo- 
ple’s will. All citizens need to sense social problems that must be solved. 
Students in using mass media should search carefully for information, 
analyze it critically, make up their own minds, and participate actively 
in civic affairs. 


The home and family are fundamental units in our social structure. 
The fundamental conditions for the healthy growth of children and youth 
require strengthening the basic social institution, the family, and the 
basic social unit—the home. Young people can become mature persons 
capable of dealing with the pressing problems of this age of anxiety only 
if they learn to meet their daily problems of self understanding and per- 
sonal development in their own social culture. Social studies instruction 
helps to achieve these goals. 


Social studies instruction aims to improve society as it develops skills 
basic to effective and responsible participation in a democracy. These 
skills include ability to think critically in analyzing issues; to locate 
information; to interpret maps, charts, graphs, and statistics; to work 
cooperatively with others; and to present ideas clearly and effectively. 


The foregoing purposes impinge on all students, whether college bound 
or not, in every year of the junior and senior high school. 
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Part Il 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


The term, social studies, has been defined by Edgar Wesley as “the 
social sciences simplified for pedagogical purposes. . . . In schools, the 
social studies usually consist of geography, history, economics, sociology, 
and civics, and various combinations of these subjects.” Thus the term, 
social studies, implies no particular curricular organization but rather 
refers to the educational activities systematically planned by the school 
to improve human relationships. All of the social sciences contribute to 
the study of man and society, past and present. 

The labels attached to the courses at any grade level are less important 
than the learning experiences in the courses. All secondary students need 
to acquire the skills necessary for democratic living. They need to 
possess the intellectual skills that will help them make the best possible 
choices in solving the problems of society. Students also need the com- 
mitments and convictions which move individuals to positive action. 
History, geography, government, and the’ other subjects are interrelated; 
it is impossible to teach the content of any of these areas completely 
separate from the others. 


Required Courses 

The required social studies learnings are a part of the general or basic 
education program for all students. This required program should be 
continuous from the kindergarten through the junior college so students 
systematically develop understandings and keep their knowledge up-to- 
date. Offerings at each stage or grade level should be carefully planned 
in relation to other levels so general objectives are realized and needless 
duplication avoided. 

In an attempt to deal with problems which have ramifications in many 
social sciences—history, geography, political science, economics, sociology, 
anthropology, and psychology—some schools focus upon one discipline 
each year but tie in content and insights related to other social sciences. 
Other school systems conceive the best organization to include studies 
of civilization in which all of the social sciences are brought into focus. 
Still other schools organize social studies instruction around basic human 
problems that cut across school subjects. However organized, the re- 
quired social studies program aims to develop young people who are 
conversant with the social realities, equipped to face their personal-social 
problems, grounded in democratic values, and competent to make intelli- 
gent decisions on the vital choices that lie before them. 


Elective Courses 
The social studies learnings which comprise the basic, required pro- 
gram in grades 7-12 should be supplemented by elective courses. 
Academically able pupils in grades 7-9 who have a special interest in 
a field of the social studies may, for example, elect a social studies seminar 
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which cuts across grade lines. Possibly a series of coordinated topics, 
such as the individual and his government, the individual and his inter- 
group relations, and the individual and international relations, are struc- 
tured to provide both enrichment and depth in those areas. Specialists 
in the respective fields are brought in to teach different aspects of the 
course. One person has responsibility for organizing instruction for the 
group of students. 

Opportunities for selecting electives in the social studies field also 
should be available in grades 10, 11, and 12. Elective offerings permit 
interested and able students to pursue subjects in some depth. The 
courses, open to students at all grade levels, include contemporary prob- 
lems in economics, in sociology, or in U.S. foreign policy; or European 
history, modern history, Latin American history, history of the non- 
Western world, or history of the U.S.S.R.; introduction to social science 
disciplines and techniques; research studies of biographies; and others 
depending upon available teachers. In smaller schools, and possibly in 
others as well, a general social studies seminar cutting across grade lines 
may be offered as an elective. 

Additional projects can also be introduced on a non-credit, extra- 
curricular basis, meeting after school or on Saturday. Above all, the 
elective courses and study opportunities recognize individual differences 
among students and provide many opportunities for individual as well as 
special group activities. 


Legal Requirements 

A part of the social studies program in every state is required either by 
law or by rulings of the state and local boards of education. Such require- 
ments, however, should not be regarded solely as limiting factors which 
handicap the curriculum designer. Courses of study can be organized to 
meet the requirements and at the same time be defensible presentations 
of important content. For example, the study of the local community and 
the state as a larger community can include the history, government, and 
geography of the state, plus = consideration of many state problems 
including those related to health and safety. State developments are seen 
in national and international settings. Secondary-school teachers and 
principals should help plan and interpret legislative requirements. 

One solution to the problem of meeting the requirements for United 
States history in grades 7 or 8 and again in grades 11 or 12, is to provide 
the history on a differentiated, chronological, or narrative basis. In grades 
7 or 8, the United States history from the period of discovery until 1850 
or so can be emphasized with the remainder of the history to be con- 
sidered in grades 11 or 12. Another solution is to emphasize chronological 
and factual history in grades 7 and 8 and emphasize tlie study of the 
great ideas in our heritage with investigation into depth in the senior 
high-school course. Still another approach is to emphasize biographies, 
great documents, and democratic ideas in grades 7 and 8 with a more 
systematic study of chronological history in grades 11 or 12. 
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The tendency to place many requirements in social studies that belong 
elsewhere should be resisted. For instance, driver education is not a part 
of the social studies. Teaching the effects of alcohol and narcotics may 
be a responsibility of health education and biology courses. The study 
of vocations may be the province of the guidance counselors. Moreover, 
where present requirements are deeméd outmoded or illogical, educators 
should take the lead in seeking revisions in the codes or regulations. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Scope and Sequence 

What happens in grades 7-12 obviously must be related to plans for 
elementary and higher grades. However, this statement relates specifically 
to the usual junior and senior high-school levels of instruction. 

There is no single best scope and sequence for organizing the required 
social studies in grades 7-12. Therefore, the NASSP does not at this time 
recommend any one organization for achieving objectives and avoiding 
duplications. Schools should study the scope and sequence of the content 
in their required social studies programs. As illustrations, here are three 


of many possible approaches to scope and sequence organization: 


Grades 7 and 8 
Grades 9 and 10 


Grades 11 and 12 


Grades 7 and 8 
( first semester ) 


Grade 8 
(second semester ) 


Grade 9 
( first semester ) 


Grades 9 (second 
semester ) and 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Illustration One 

American history to 1870; local, state, and Fed- 
eral government, and United States geography. 
World geography and world history, both courses 
organized according to culture areas. 

United States history (since 1870, with a brief 
overview of the history prior to 1870), and mod- 
ern problems. 


Illustration Two 
Broad field, geographic centered, socio-economic 
units on key and representative regions and 
nations of the world. 
The citizen and his local, state, and national 
government (functions, relationships, structures, 
and agencies featured ). 
Introduction to the understanding of peoples and 
their institutions (major anthropological and 
sociological concepts ). 
History of selected eras, peoples, areas, and 
nations of the world with full attention to con- 
temporary aspects and problems. 
United States history and government (with im- 
portant economic units ). 
Contemporary problems that challenge the citi- 
zen (limited to 6 to 10 live issues—political, eco- 
nomic, and social, local to international in scope). 
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Illustration Three 
Grade 7 World vistas—history of the peoples of Eurasia 
and Africa. 
Grade 8 History of the United States to 1876. 
Grade 9 A. History of a state. 
B. American government and citizenship—na- 
tional, state, and local. 
Grade 10 History of the United States since 1876. 
Grade 11 World cultures—Western and non-Western. 
Grade 12 Contemporary problems at home and abroad. 


Whatever scope and sequence is followed in a local school must be 
logically developed to avoid unnecessary repetitions and provide learning 
experiences in harmony with the purposes stated earlier in this paper. 
The mobility of population suggests more attention to a nationally 
accepted definition of scope and sequence. 


Relations with Other Departments 

Improvement in the social studies curriculum is aided by unified efforts 
of an entire teaching staff. The study of world affairs, for example, is 
more comprehensive than the social studies. Social studies teachers should 
lead the way in showing their colleagues that every subject can contribute 
to a better understanding of the world about us. There is need for an 
international view of the world at a time when the rising tide of nation- 
alism yields almost daily some new nation-state. The world may be 
better understood by cultural areas than by a study of 100 nation-states. 

Similarly all departments are concerned with government, economics, 
social groups, and other aspects of human relationships. 

Extracurricular activities sponsored by social studies teachers and those 
in other departments provide opportunities for students to practice con- 
cepts developed in social studies classes. 


Part IV 
TEACHING CONTROVERSIAL IssuEs 


Democracy is dependent upon the right of people to study and discuss 
issues freely. Equally important, it is dependent upon a citizenry which 
exercises its rights, which keeps well informed, searches actively for 
divergent points of view, evaluates courses of action in the light of avail- 
able evidence and basic democratic values, and then acts responsibly 
on the basis of the decisions made. Such behaviors do not develop by 
accident; they are learned in the schools within the context of societal 
problems, many of which are controversial in nature. 

A number of criteria are used in selecting issues for study: 

1. The topic is significant or related to a persistent problem so that the 

information acquired about it will be of continuing usefulness. 
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. The issue is suitable for the maturity level of the students. 
. Sufficient material, of appropriate difficulty, is available so that 


students can gather essential data and study the major points of 
view concerning the issue. 


. Time is available to study the topic adequately for present needs. 
. The teacher has enough background on the subject to provide ade- 


quate guidance to pupils. 

The topic can be studied and discussed reasonably in the local 
community. But school officials must seek board of education 
approval for responsible discussion of issues that presently lie 
buried by general agreement. The responsibility of the social 
studies goes beyond mere support of the status quo. The horizons 
of free discussion must be vigorously extended through a compre- 
hensive public relations program designed to elicit official and 
general approval for discussing more issues. Students need to feel 
that what they say and do is important. The public should recog- 
nize that a social studies program avoids sterility by studying con- 
troversial issues and equipping students for active and productive 
living in a democracy. 


The urgent need to teach controversial issues carries with it heavy 
responsibilities for the teacher: 


1. 


He uses the issues to teach respect for the opinions of others and 
to develop critical thinking and a desire to participate actively in 
the democratic process. 


. He is sure that all points of view are presented fairly. 
. He develops a classroom atmosphere in which pupils feel free to 


express their opinions and challenge ideas. 
He is sure that students learn to seek and value information, that 
they do not become satisfied with a mere exchange of opinions. 


. The teacher exhibits in discussions and action the characteristics 


which he desires to teach. 


. He is a perpetual student of the social sciences in order to have the 


background needed to guide pupil study. 


Part V 


DESIRABLE TRENDS IN SOCIAL StupIES TEACHING 


. Present experience demonstrates that social studies instruction is 


markedly strengthened by the intelligent and creative use of multi- 
ple teaching aids, including recordings, films, slides, television, 
projections, maps, globes, and charts. Programmed instruction de- 
vices enable students to achieve some learnings for themselves. 

Larger-than-school educational resources are systematically utilized, 
including commercial and public service television, radio news and 
special broadcasts, the daily press, adult and youth magazines, 
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actual travel experience, wide reading, and personal contact with 
individuals beyond the school. 

Increased use is made of inexpensive paperbound books which allow 
for more frequent change, more diverse titles, and less bulk and 
extraneous materials. 

The maximum useful life of a given textbook is regarded as about 
five years. Thus materials are kept more up-to-date. 

Student research in school and community libraries is a basic part of 
instruction. Excellent libraries are kept up-to-date with extensive 
social studies materials which are readily accessible to students. 
The case study approach (looking deeply at an actual situation) is 
used in taking advantage of materials on practical politics such as 
those issued by several foundations and universities. 

Actual field participation in practical politics, coupled with class- 
room study and analysis of the experience, brings reality to social 
studies instruction. This is comparable to the practicum approach 
now used by political science departments in many American 
colleges. 

Social studies materials actually produced by secondary-school stu- 
dents have multiple educational values. The materials can be used 
by other students in subsequent years. 

Critical inquiry in depth into man’s ‘political, economic, and social 
experiences is at the heart of each of the social science disciplines. 
High-school social studies help students understand the special 
methods of inquiry used by historians, political scientists, econo- 
mists, sociologists, psychologists, and anthropologists. 

Much more time is set aside for independent study by students for 
such activities as wide reading, community work and study, evalua- 
tion of research done by others, experiences in problem solving, and 
use of various graphic materials basic to study of the social sciences. 
Thus individual differences among students are recognized. 

Social studies groups are organized according to the purpose to be 
accomplished. Large and small group instruction, with flexible 
groups of various sizes and with teacher teams, provides oppor- 
tunities for increased attention to individual needs of students. 
Students are re-grouped to facilitate the accomplishing of specific 
instruction goals. For example, slow learners sometimes are grouped 
together for special instruction. 

Better understanding of group operations and procedures is basic 
to the substance and methods of social studies instruction. There 
should be many opportunities for students to meet in groups not 
exceeding 15 in number. The influence of the group helps achieve 
educational goals for individuals and groups. 

Students of high ability and motivation are able to take high-level 
elective courses and honors type courses; for example, those in the 
advanced placement program. 
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Many in-school and inter-school special programs for identifying 
and educating youth with the capacities for civic leadership are 
undertaken. Teachers use sociometric and other methods to gain 
knowledge about individuals and groups. 

Teachers and students cooperatively select topics of particular 
interest and worth for special study by individuals and the class. 

A summer institute or workshop in public affairs, modern problems, 
and community participation for students at the end of the eleventh 
grade provides study in depth of critical social studies problems 
through seminar experience, actual practice of skills, opportunities 
for individual study, and the development of understanding in a 
socially real situation. 

Teachers are motivated to become acquainted with students as 
individuals. Opportunities are provided for students and teachers 
to be mutually accessible to each other with some degree of privacy. 
The rigid class schedule which now restricts social studies to a 
40-50 minute period, five days a week, is broken so that at times 
students can devote more consecutive time in libraries, in field trips, 
in independent study, and in other study activities. 

The practice of exchanging one or more students with other schools 
in this or some other country for family living and school attendance 
is encouraged and should be expanded as rapidly as possible. 


Systematic efforts are made to bring about a more rational program 
of articulation in the scope and sequence of the social studies pro- 
gram from the elementary school through the college. 

Social studies teachers keep abreast of the latest research in fields 
such as the behavioral sciences, community study, political behavior, 
and other social science disciplines. 


Part VI 
PRE-SERVICE AND IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


A social studies teacher is more than a scholar. He is a flexible person 
able to accept change. He is able and willing to participate in community 
action as an interpreter and builder. He understands youth and the means 
of reaching them. He affiliates with and participates actively in profes- 
sional organizations and learned societies. 


Pre-Service Education 
Pre-service education programs extend for a minimum of five years in 
college. For most students, this program will include the following areas 
and approximate proportions of time: liberal education—40%; social 
science courses—40%; professional education—20%. 
1. The liberal education program includes study in the fields of litera- 
ture, the arts, philosophy, sciences, mathematics, and other work 
that will produce a liberal education—that which actually liberates 
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a person from ignorance, prejudice, and provincialism. Content 
selected with reference to problems and issues produces a synthesis 
of knowledge. 

Work in the social sciences requires a major concentration of at 
least 25 semester hours in one social science. The other courses are 
related to the student's special field. A social science scholar is 
familiar with the concepts, methods, and approaches to problems 
from the viewpoints of anthropology, sociology, social psychology, 
economics, political science, history, and geography. A student will 
not have time in his program to secure adequate preparation in each 
of the disciplines to enable him to be proficient in all areas. Some 
of this knowledge could be provided in a problem centered, inte- 
grated course. College teachers need to understand secondary- 
school problems of teaching. 

The professional education courses include knowledge of the dis- 
cipline of education, the scientific base underlying the art of teach- 
ing (human growth and development, the learning process, and 
social-philosophical foundations ). Experience is provided in several 
laboratories, such as those for the study of perception and self- 
instruction, learning resources, individual diagnoses, group dynam- 
ics, and classroom techniques (which includes student teaching). 
Professional education offers a laboratory-centered program with 
related lectures, seminars, individual study, observation, and super- 


vised practice. 

Teacher education students should receive a beginning certificate to 
teach on the basis of measures of profesional competence rather than 
solely through the accumulation of credit hours. Teachers are assigned 
to social studies classes on the basis of competence so that only well- 
qualified teachers are instructing these classes. 


In-Service Education 

In-service education is a basic responsibility of the principal. He 
develops an organizational setting in which professional growth on the 
job is possible. Teaching schedules are kept flexible so teachers have time 
to do further research in their content fields and in teaching them, to 
keep up-to-date, and to improve curriculum planning. Clerical aides and 
other types of asistants are provided to assist with sub-professional and 
clerical tasks. Modern technological aids to instruction are available and 
teachers are helped to understand and plan their use. Team teaching 
makes possible the use of the special interests and abilities of different 
teachers and also provides the benefits of cooperative planning, teaching, 
and evaluation. Teams engage in studying the learner and society, and 
the contributions of the various social science disciplines to the learning 
process. 

In-service education includes taking graduate courses. Such courses 
broaden and deepen the teachers’ understanding and fill in gaps in the 
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three components of the pre-service program—liberal education, special- 
ization in social science, and professional education. None of these 
should be followed to the exclusion of the others. Continued education 
is essential. Provisions by boards of education should facilitate it. Uni- 
versity graduate programs need careful planning to meet the special needs 
of junior and senior high-school teachers. 

Social studies teachers need to participate in programs of community 
action and international relations and to travel widely. Above all, teachers 
need time to be on their own, to read, to think, and to do research to see 
if there are better ways of teaching and more understandings needed. 


Part VII 
EVALUATION 

Evaluation today is largely devoted to the discovery of how much sub- 
ject matter is retained by students at the end of chapters or grading 
periods. Comparatively less attention is given to the measurement of 
skills, attitudes, and understandings. 

A comprehensive evaluation program includes teacher-made tests, both 
of essay and objective types; commercial and standardized achievement 
tests; sociometric devices; check lists of pupil behavior; interest indexes; 
inventories; judgments by the teachers of the quality of notebooks; dis- 
cussions; individual reports; and skills in such activities as map interpreta- 
tion, critical thinking, graphic and tabular facility, and in locating, evalua- 
ting, and organizing information. 

Studying a social studies course should develop desirable attitudes and 
understandings by the students. Evidence of these attitudes is found 
throughout the school in the work of the student council, behavior in the 
corridors and lunchroom, and democratic procedures used in class and in 
club activities. Desirable attitudes also extend into community behavior. 

Evaluation, like education itself, is a systematic, continuous, never- 
ending process. It does not yield to vacillating outside pressures and 
influences although it constantly seeks better ways of doing things. 

Effective evaluation gives specific answers to the following questions: 

1. Are the purposes of social studies valid and are they clearly 

expressed? 

Are the stated purposes of the social studies courses being fulfilled? 
Are students developing the ability to do creative and independent 
study, thinking, and communicating? 

Are students growing in initiative, decision making, and acceptance 
of responsibilities? 

Are pre-tests and end-of-unit tests reflecting growth of students’ 
knowledge and understanding of concepts? 

Are the evaluation instruments of sufficient variety to serve students 
of different abilities? 
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7. Are the results of evaluation returned promptly to the students with 
interpretations and suggestions by the teacher or members of the 
group? 

How effective are the teaching methods and the organization of 
instruction? 


Much of evaluation should be organized so that students can determine 
their own progress and thus derive the benefits from knowing immediately 
whether or not they have succeeded in accomplishing some of the pur- 
poses of the course. Automated instruction devices may produce some of 
these answers. 

Evaluation should take much more teacher time and effort than is 
typical now. Some of this time may be offset because certain data will 
be gathered by guidance personnel during home-room or guidance 
periods. New electronic and large-group testing devices will also help. 
Emphasis on pupil self-evaluation will lighten the teacher's load and 
produce better motivation for additional work by students. However, 
more time is needed to evaluate the accuracy, logic, and significance of 
student writing. Conference periods for teachers to review individual 
progress with pupils are essential. 


Part VIII 


Steps THE PrincipaL CAN TAKE 
To IMPLEMENT THESE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The school principal has a key role in influencing the quality of the 
social studies program regardless of the presence of central office super- 
visors, department heads, or other instructional improvement personnel. 
Where such persons are available, the principal utilizes their assistance 
in a coordinated program. 

What the principal does to improve the social studies program varies 
with the size, composition, and organization of the school. The following 
outline provides a guide to the principal in planning the steps he takes to 
implement this “position statement”: 

A. Organize a study of the effectiveness of the present social studies 
program: 

1. Set up a special study committee (8-15 competent persons ) repre- 
sentative of teachers (social studies and others ), students, parents, 
and other adults to organize a study, solicit recommendations 
for improvement, and to summarize the results of any changes that 
are made. 

Make certain that effective lines of communication are established 
between the committee and the total staff, student body, and the 
community. 
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3. Ask the committee to study the present social studies program in 
relation to this NASSP “position statement” and to answer these 
questions: 

a. How well are the features and objectives of a good program 
being achieved? 

b. What improvements are needed to provide systematic, sequen- 
tial programs for teaching the social studies from kindergarten 
through the first two years of college? 

What added steps should be taken by all teachers in the school 
so that they assume their responsibilities for teaching human 
relations as recommended in this statement? 

Ask the social studies teachers to determine their special needs 

and make recommendations in the light of these questions: 

a. What additional training is needed to meet the recommended 
requirements? 

b. How might special professional competencies of teachers be 
utilized more effectively? 

How might the organization of teaching teams produce a more 
optimum use of the specialized skills of each teacher? 

What kinds of clerical and instructional assistants could be 
employed to improve student learning opportunities? 

To what extent could teacher time and energy be saved by 
avoiding repetitive sessions with unnecessarily small groups of 
students? 

What automated teacher devices and other scientific advances 
in technology could be used to add to the quality of learning? 

g. What experimental approaches to better social studies teaching 
should be undertaken? 

B. Arrive at priority decisions in order to develop a systematic plan for 
doing a better job of teaching social studies: 

1. List all suggestions made by the committee and the social studies 
teachers. 

2. Ask each group for priority recommendations by answering these 
questions: 

a. Which recommendations will contribute most directly to the 
improvement of desirable learning outcomes for students? 

b. Which will result in better professional satisfaction for the 
teaching staff? 

c. Which will be most acceptable to the community? 

d. Which are financially feasible? 

3. Make decisions about what is to be done first, next, and so on. 

Re-examine the social studies program periodically in relation to some 

anticipated changes in the secondary school of the future to the end 

that: 

1. Students will show greatly increased creativity and better devel- 
oped habits of intellectual inquiry. 
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Teachers will have more knowledge of what they teach and the 
best methods to use. 

The individual professional talents of teachers will be better 
utilized. 

Flexibility of schedules and grouping of students will be under- 
taken to help students and teachers use their time and talents 
better. 

More recognition will be given to individual differences among 
students. 

Professional standards of teachers will be raised. 


Buildings and equipment will be planned more in accordance 
with imaginative educational specifications. 

Educational facilities will be available for use more hours in the 
day, more days in the week, and more weeks in the year—espe- 
cially for individual study activities." 


Part IX 


Significant References to Social Studies 
in the Comprehensive Secondary School 


Approaches to an Understanding of World Affairs. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. Twenty-fifth Yearbook. 1954. 478 pp. 

Citizenship and a Free Society: Education for the Future. Washington, D. C.: 
National Council for the Social Studies. Thirtieth Yearbook. 1960. 292 pp. 

Coleman, James S.; Jonassohn, Kurt; and Johnstone, John W. C. Social Cli- 
mates in High Schools. Cooperative Research Monograph No. 4. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U.S. Office of Education. 1961. 75 pp. 

Fraser, Dorothy McClure, and West, Edith. Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools—Curriculum and Methods. New York: The Ronald Press. 1961. 
476 pp. 

Grambs, Jean D. Understanding Intergroup Relations. What Research Says to 
the Teacher, No. 21. Washington, D. C.: American Educational Research 
Association, the National Education Association. 1960. 32 pp. 

Gross, Richard E.; Muessig, Raymond H.; and Fersh, George L. The Problems 
Approach to the Social Studies. Washington, D. C.: National Council for 
the Social Studies. Revised Edition. 1960. 121 pp. 

A Guide to Content in the Social Studies. Report of the NCSS Committees on 
Concepts and Values. Washington, D. C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies. 1958. 78 pp. 


‘These eight needs are discussed in detail in three NASSP publications: Images 
of the Future—A New Approach to the Secondary School, New Directions to Quality 
Education (both pamphlets are available without charge from the NASSP office), 
and Focus on Change—Guide to Better Schools (published by Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois, 150 pp., paperback, $1.25, less with 
professional and quantity discounts ). 
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A Guide to the Teaching of American History and Government—Terms 1, 2, 
3, 4. Philadelphia: Philadelphia Public Schools, Curriculum Office. 1960. 
88 pp. 

Interpreting and Teaching American History. Washington, D. C.: National 
Council for the Social Studies. Thirty-first Yearbook. 1961. 430 pp. 

Key Understandings in Economics: Derivation, Validation, and Evaluation of 
a Composite List of Basic Economic Topics. Washington, D. C.: Council 
for the Advancement of Secondary Education. 1956. 82 pp. 

Klein, Milton M. Social Studies for the Academically Talented Student. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The National Education Association and the National Council 
for the Social Studies. 1960. 84 pp. 

McLendon, Jonathon C. Teaching the Social Studies. What Research Says ‘to 
the Teacher, No. 20. Washington, D. C.: American Educational Research 
Association, the National Education Association. 1960. 33 pp. 

The 1960 Student Council Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 1960. 236 pp. 

Patterson, Franklin. High Schools for a Free Society—Education for Citizen- 
ship in American Secondary Schools. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press. 1960. 
93 pp. 

A Recommended Curriculum in the Social Studies for the Secondary Schools. 
Pennsylvania Council for the Social Studies. Robert V. Duffy, President, 
PCSS, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 1961. 68 pp. 

“The Relationship Between the Humanities and the Social Sciences.” New 
York: American Council of Leamed Societies. Vol. XII, No. 3. 1961. pp. 3-18. 

Samford, Clarence D. Social Studies Bibliography: Curriculum and Method- 
ology. Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press. 1959. 101 pp. 

Social Studies for the Junior High School—Programs for Grades Seven, Eight, 
and Nine. Washington, D. C.: National Council for the Social Studies. Cur- 
riculum Series Number Six. 1957. 102 pp. 

Social Studies in the Senior High School—Programs for Grades Ten, Eleven, 
and Twelve. Washington, D. C.: National Council for the Social Studies. 
Curriculum Series Number Seven. 1953. 108 pp. 

Toward Better International ,Understanding—A Manual for Teachers. Cur- 
riculum Bulletin, 1959-60 Series, No. 4. New York: City of New York, Board 
of Education. 253 pp. 

Wronski, Stanley P., and Wesley, Edgar B. Teaching Social Studies in High 
Schools. Boston: D. C. Heath. Fourth Edition. 1958. 628 pp. 
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Part I 


Major Issues in Junior High School 
Education 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN 


‘Senay many changes are taking place in American secondary educa- 
tion. These changes affect not only the senior high school, but the junior 
high school as well. As a result, certain issues are being raised concern- 
ing the essential nature and purposes of the junior high school. It is 
urgent that educators, parents, and other citizens become aware of these 
issues, and that they study them thoroughly in terms of the basic philoso- 
phy underlying the junior high school. 


Issue Number 1. Should we continue to be concerned with all aspects 
of child growth and development in the junior high school? Or should 
we be concerned primarily, if not entirely, with the intellectual growth of 
boys and girls? 

For many years our position in the junior high school has been clear; 
namely, we believed that the junior high school was established because 
boys and girls during early adolescent years needed special consideration. 
This consideration was concerned not only with the intellectual growth of 
boys and girls that had begun in the elementary grades, but also with 
other aspects of child growth and development. For instance, we were 
concerned with the physical development of children, their emotional 
problems, their ability to get along with each other, good citizenship 
qualities, leadership skills, cultural interests, changes in boy and girl 
relationships, social skills, and avocational interests. 

Furthermore, we believed that the pupil's intellectual development 
was greatly influenced by his growth in other areas. We knew, for exam- 
ple, that youths’ emotional problems, their difficulties in social relation- 
ships, and their physical development may have a direct bearing on their 
progress in reading and other language skills, their interest in academic 
subjects, and their attitudes toward the program of the school as a whole. 

In the junior high school it was considered important, therefore, for 
pupils to have experiences in many subjects, activities, and areas of in- 
terest. These subjects included, of course, the fundamental learning skills 
and the basic areas of academic knowledge. These fundamental skills 
and knowledge have always been, and still are, considered to be so im- 
portant that they should take the major part of the pupil’s time and atten- 
tion in school. However, it was believed that other aspects of child 
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UPPER MIDWEST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 








Upper Midwest Regional Conference 
on Junior High School Education 


Tow National Association of Secondary-School Principals in co- 
operation with state principals associations in lowa, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin sponsored its fourth regional conference on junior high- 
school education, September 29-30 and October 1, 1960. The con- 
ference was held on the campus of Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

The conference theme was “The Junior High School—Today and 
Tomorrow.” The pages that follow present talks given by Dr. 
William T. Gruhn and Dr. J. Lloyd Trump and summaries of eight 
discussion groups on four topics so organized that all registrants at 
the conference participated in the discussions of each topic. 

Participants in the conference were from Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota. Their 
names are listed at the end of this report. The conference planning 
committee is also listed. 

The fifth regional conference will be the Middle States Confer- 
ence on Junior High School Education to be held in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, September 24-26, 1961. 





A Project of the NASSP Committee on Junior High School Education 
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growth required the study of music and art, industrial arts, home and 
family living, and health and physical education. Clubs, student council, 
and assemblies were considered essential for developing skill in oral ex- 
pression, poise and ease before an audience, and leadership and citizen- 
ship skills. Social functions were planned to help pupils develop satis- 
factory boy-girl relationships; competitive sports were offered to assist in 
the pupil’s physical growth. The school paper, literary magazine, and 
yearbook gave opportunities for acquiring skills in written expression. 

Today there is’such tremendous pressure for academic achievement in 
the junior high school that other aspects of child growth and develop- 
ment are being pushed aside. Educators and parents increasingly give 
the impression that school activities which are not largely or entirely 
academic are of little importance, if not entirely superfluous. Certain 
subjects are emphasized as being of first importance—language arts, 
mathematics, science, social studies, foreign languages; while others are 
relegated to a minor position in the program of the school. 

Yet there has never been a greater need for the development of chil- 
dren in broad areas of human endeavor than there is today. Technical 
skills are more important in our society than ever before; citizenship and 
character qualities are needed for more effective implementation of our 
democratic philosophy of living; cultural appreciations are essential for 
the increasing amount of leisure time that we have; and there is great 
need for more attention to home and family living. In other words, at a 
time when there is tremendous pressure for attention to intellectual 
development, there continues to be a growing need for emphasis on 
other aspects of child growth and development. 

Whether or not we should limit the program of education in the junior 
high school to intellectual development, as some critics suggest, should 
be seriously questioned. The need for educational activities in addition 
to those that are primarily academic continues to be too urgent to wave 
them aside without careful study. We should re-examine the importance 
of all aspects of the junior high-school program before we make any 
serious changes in the content and nature of that program. 


Issue Number 2. Should the program of the junior high school con- 
tinue to be primarily one of general education? Or should pupils in the 
junior high school begin to specialize for future educational and voca- 
tional goals? 

The greatest pressure at present for specialization in the junior high 
school is that of preparation for college. The examinations for scholar- 
ships in colleges and universities have intensified these pressures. This 
issue therefore could be put another way: To what extent should college 
entrance requirements and scholarship examinations influence the pro- 
gram of education as early as the junior high-school grades? 

In the past, we believed that good preparation in fundamental skills 
and knowledge was the best contribution to preparation for college that 
could be made in the junior high school. Today there are certain pres- 
sures which tend to challenge this point of view. For instance, college 
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entrance examinations are being given earlier in the senior high school. 
There is growing competition for scholarships at colleges and universi- 
ties, especially for the national merit scholarships; and there is increasing 
difficulty in gaining admission to the prestige colleges and universities. 
In the past, these pressures were confined largely to the senior high- 
school grades. Today they are extending increasingly downward into 
the junior high school. 


The fact that certain subjects, such as foreign languages, science, and 
mathematics, are taught earlier is not necessarily an indication of exces- 
sive college pressures. Most educators agree that subjects should be in- 
troduced as early as pupils may profit from them. It is the purpose for 
which these subjects are taught and the methods of teaching them that 
are significant. If the purpose is primarily one of general education, 
teachers may use the conversational approach in teaching a foreign 
language to prepare youth to communicate in that language; but if col- 
lege entrance examinations are the immediate goal, teachers may em- 
phasize formal grammar and written expression, rather than conversation. 
Furthermore, in a program of general education, the concern in every 
subject is for the needs of all youth, rather than just those with the abili- 
ties and interests necessary for college admission. The amount of home- 
work that is given is likewise closely related to the concern of teachers 
with preparation for college entrance examinations. In ways such as 
these, the pressures of college requirements and scholarship examinations 
are reflected in the educational program of the junior high-school grades. 


We need to study, therefore, the influence which college requirements 
and scholarship examinations may have on the junior high-school pro- 
gram. We need to decide how much specialized education to meet these 
requirements, as compared with the needs of general education, should 
receive consideration in determining the nature of the junior high-school 
program. 

Issue Number 3. Should we begin to exert strong pressures for aca- 
demic achievement on boys and girls as early as the junior high school? 
Or should we delay such pressures until pupils are more mature physi- 
cally, physiologically, and emotionally? 

There are more pressures for academic achievement on junior high- 
school boys and girls today than ever before. There is increasing compe- 
tition for marks in academic subjects; there is much interest by parents 
in having their children in honors classes and accelerated courses; the 
amount of homework that is being given to junior high-school pupils has 
increased sharply; and the pressure for admission to prestige colleges is 
being felt as early as the junior high school. 

There should be no question, of course, about the importance of ex- 
pecting a high quality of work of junior high-school boys and girls. In 
fact, at every age level, children should be encouraged to do their best 
in every subject and learning activity. It is important, however, to ask: 
Just how far should we go in exerting such pressures in early adolescent 
years? How much pressure is consistent with good health during these 
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years? Are there differences among early adolescents in the amount of 
pressure for academic achievement which they can take? These questions 
are especially serious when one realizes that the highly able pupils and 
the conscientious ones respond most readily to these pressures. 


The early adolescent years are a time when children are physically 
active, when their interest in sports, creative activities, and group life are 
especially strong. The pressure of academic work at this age should not 
be so great as to disregard the natural interest of early adolescents in 
other kinds of activities. We need to give serious attention, therefore, to 
the current pressures for academic achievement on junior high-school 
pupils. We need to study the effects of these pressures on the physical 
and mental health of early adolescents and on their long-term attitudes 
toward school as a whole. 


Issue Number 4. Should extraclass activities continue to be a signifi- 
cant part of the educational program of the junior high school? Or should 
these activities be seriously curtailed to provide more time for the class- 
room program? 


There was a time when we considered these activities an important 
part of the junior high-school program. We believed that extraclass 
activities could help pupils develop skill in oral expression, leadership 
skills, desirable citizenship qualities, poise and ease at social functions, 
skill in written expression, and the ability to get along with others. We 
also believed that extraclass activities would motivate pupil interest in 
school as a whole by building better pupil morale, strengthening school 
loyalties, and encouraging democratic relationships among pupils. 

We know, for example, that pupils develop skill in oral expression 
through the student council, assemblies, school clubs, and speech activi- 
ties. The school paper, yearbook, and literary magazine likewise provide 
experiences in written expression. School parties are more than an occa- 
sion for a good time; they offer experiences in the social graces which 
cannot be duplicated elsewhere in the school program. The pupil’s first 
real understanding of democratic relationships may come from partici- 
pation in the student council; he may have a significant experience in 
citizenship through school elections; and his first training in leadership 
may come as an officer in the student council, a school club, or a home 
room. The program of extraclass activities, therefore, provides significant 
experiences in personality, character, and citizenship development, and 
in some of the basic language skills as well. 

In some junior high schools, extraclass activities are being seriously 
curtailed by the increasing time devoted to academic subjects. We 
therefore need to re-examine these activities in terms of the contribution 
which they make to the total educational program of the school. We 
need to be sure that the amount of time allowed for extraclass activities 
is commensurate with their educational value to early adolescents. 


Issue Number 5. Should we continue to think of the junior high school 
as a three-year school which ordinarily includes grades seven, eight, and 
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nine? Or should we reorganize it on a K-6-2-4 basis or some other grade 
plan? 


From the very beginning of the junior high-school movement, educa- 
tional leaders suggested that it should be a three-year school which in- 
cluded grades seven, eight, and nine. In recent years some communities 
have questioned the desirability of the three-year school, and particularly 
the location of the ninth grade. These critics suggest that the ninth grade 
might better be placed in the senior high school, and that the junior high 
school should be confined to grades seven and eight. They give a number 
of reasons to support this point of view. They claim that children today 
mature earlier; that we can prepare pupils better for college if the ninth 
grade is in the senior high school; that pupils in the ninth grade are 
sharply different from those in grades seven and eight; and that ninth- 
grade subjects are more like those of the senior than the junior high 
school. 

However, there is little, if any, evidence to support these arguments 
for moving the ninth grade to the senior high school. There is no evi- 
dence that children mature earlier today than they did in the past. It is 
true that they are better informed, they are healthier, and in other ways 
they are different from their counterparts of a generation or two ago; 
but there is no reason to believe that they are more mature in the sense 
that they are better able to meet the problems of adult life. It is more 
correct to say that children today become sophisticated at an earlier age, 
but early sophistication should not be confused with maturity. 

Furthermore, there is no reason to believe that the college preparatory 
subjects will be taught better in the senior than in the junior high school. 
Presumably the same subjects would be taught, the same textbooks and 
other materials would be used, and the same teachers would go along 
with the pupils. If changes are needed to strengthen instruction in the 
college preparatory subjects, these could be introduced as well in one 
school as in another. 

There are some very good reasons, moreover, for keeping the ninth 
grade in the junior high school. For instance, pupils need the additional 
year in the junior high school to develop skills in leadership which the 
ninth grade would afford. Then, too, not many fourteen and fifteen-year 
olds are ready for the highly sophisticated social life which has become 
characteristic of the senior high school. Not many ninth-grade pupils are 
ready to imitate the older adolescents in the hours they keep, the places 
they go, and the activities in which they engage. Furthermore, the 
growing importance of the automobile to the social life of older adoles- 
cents limits the participation of most ninth-grade boys, who are not yet 
of legal driving age. 

The three-year junior high school, which includes the ninth grade, has 
for many years been recognized as the most desirable grade arrangement 
for early adolescents. We should study carefully any serious attempt to 
modify this plan of grade organization. 
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Issue Number 6. Should we continue to think of the junior high school 
as providing a unique educational program which is designed primarily 
for early adolescents? Or should the junior high school become increas- 
ingly a downward extension of the senior high school? 

Some educators contend that, by introducing a foreign language in 
grade seven, offering algebra in grade eight, and emphasizing science in 
all the junior high-school grades, we are making a miniature senior high 
school out of the junior high school. The mere fact that certain subjects 
are being taught earlier, however, is in itself not of serious concern. 
Actually, the distinction between subjects that are considered elementary 
and those that are secondary has largely disappeared. Rather, we teach 
subjects increasingly to pupils at any grade level when they are ready 
for them, and we continue to teach certain subjects in both the junior 
and the senior high school as long as some pupils continue to have a 
definite need for them. 

It is in the attitude toward pupils and the methods of teaching that the 
junior high school may become too much like the senior high school. 
Early insistence on independent study by pupils, an increase in home- 
work, a decreasing concern for character, personality, and citizenship 
qualities—these are ways in which the junior high school is in danger of 
becoming too much like the senior high school. The junior high school 
was originally established to meet the needs of youth during early 
adolescence. it is in terms of the needs of this particular age group that 
we should examine the methods of teaching, the attitudes toward pupils, 
the amount of homework, and the types of subjects and activities which 
are emphasized in the junior high school. 


CoNCLUSION 

In the years immediately ahead, it is important that we examine again 
the basic philosophy underlying the junior high school, the essential 
purposes that the junior high school is to serve, and the nature of the 
junior high-school pupil. There is danger that we will make changes in 
the junior high school as a result of pressures in the social, political, and 
international life of our times. Changes in the program of junior high- 
school education should be made primarily in the light of the philosophy 
underlying junior high-school education and what we know about the 
nature of the junior high-school pupil. It is in these terms that we should 
study the issues that today confront us in junior high-school education. 
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New Directions to Quality Education 
in the Junior High School 


J. LLOYD TRUMP 


‘ao very existence of the junior high school in the United States testi- 
fies eloquently to the continuing search for quality secondary education 
in this country. American educators early in the twentieth century were 
well aware of the shortcomings of the secondary school in the United 
States, imported as it was from Europe, to meet the diverse needs of a 
democratically oriented society. The American educational revolution 
of the nineteenth century had committed the country to teaching every- 
one to read, write, compute, and to become effective citizens in a democ- 
racy. Once having tasted the seeds of education, these students now 
wanted more of it and were presenting themselves in ever increasing 
numbers to the secondary school which proved inadequate for the task. 

The comprehensive secondary school developed in the United States 
as one answer to the problem of mass education. Even before the com- 
prehensive secondary school became popular, the junior high school was 
advocated as another important step in the educational revolution in 
secondary education in the United States. 

The junior high school through its years of existence has been an ex- 
perimentally minded institution. Its teachers and principals were never 
satisfied with the status quo. Once having broken the barriers of the rigid 
class secondary school of Europe, this new typically American institution, 
the junior high school, constantly sought better ways of doing things. 
Thus it is only natural that, in the decades ahead, the junior high school 
will continue to exercise leadership in developing still new kinds of 
secondary education in the United States. 

How will the junior high school of the future face new directions to 
quality education? Four answers are suggested here: 

1. Paying better attention to individual differences among students 

2. Organizing teaching teams to recognize individual differences among 
teachers and improve staff utilization of professional competences 

3. Making fuller use of modern technological aids to instruction 

4. Breaking the lock step of rigid organization of time, content, and space 
through more flexible scheduling 


INDIVIDUAL DirFERENCES AMONG STUDENTS 
Today’s junior high school tries hard but unrealistically to deal with 
the wide range of individual differences among students in their physical 
development, cultural backgrounds, intellectual competence, motiva- 
tions, emotional adjustments, and in all other characteristics so observ- 


J. Lloyd Trump is Associate Secretary of the National Association of 
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able among these students. Homogeneous grouping, grouping within the 
classroom, diversified assignments, and many other methods are used in 
a relatively ineffective manner. In essence, such procedures little more 
than recognize that individual differences exist and that some compro- 
mises between mass education and individual education are essential. 

The self-contained classroom and the rigid bell schedule limit attention 
to the wide ranges of individual differences among students. Students 
need to get out of the classrooms into workrooms, laboratories, and 
libraries, in and outside the school, to work as individuals on matters 
that are important to them and are within the scope of their individual 
talents and motivations. The students also need the personal individual 
help of specially trained teachers and instruction assistants in the differ- 
ent subject areas. The notion that a student must sit in a class 40 to 80 
minutes a day, five days a week, for a semester or a year, in order to take 
a given subject needs to give way to the notion that students will spend 
varied amounts of time in different independent study locations as deter- 
mined by professional decisions of teachers and counselors. 

The “average” student around 14 years of age will spend about 40 per 
cent of his school time in “independent study” in workrooms especially 
designed to facilitate learning in the different curriculum areas. These 
workrooms will be provided in all subject areas: English, history and 
social sciences, mathematics, foreign languages, sciences, health, physical 
education and recreation, fine and practical arts, and the rest. They will 
contrast with today’s classrooms, laboratories, and gymnasiums which 
reflect the dedication to mass instruction in self-contained classrooms 
where all students do much the same kind of things all together or merely 
in sub-groups—with one teacher in charge. 

The average 13-year old will spend somewhat less time in independent 
study and the average 15-year old will spend somewhat more time that 
way. There will also be wide variations in all of the age groups with 
highly motivated and able students spending much more time in inde- 
pendent study, while some students will be able to spend practically no 
time since they need constant supervision by professional teachers in a 
relatively highly structured class situation. 

Individual differences among students will also be recognized in the 
teaching of basic skills. Programmed instruction techniques will permit 
individual pacing of students in learning to read, to spell, to use correct 
grammar in writing and speaking, and so on. Individual study kits, re- 
cordings, programmed textbooks, and mechanical teaching aids all will 
play a part in this program. Individual students will not have to sit bored 
wasting time in classes while slower students finally catch up or are taken 
out into remedial classes. And the slow learners will not be embarrassed 
and frustrated by being in contact with those who learn much more 
rapidly than they do. 

The junior high school of the future will have some group work, but 
only when interaction among students and between groups of students 
and a teacher is essential for the accomplishment of some particular goal 
in education. Today’s school has too much “togetherness.” Tomorrow's 
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school will organize groups only when necessary to accomplish learning 
objectives where groups are important. Much more individual work 
will recognize individual differences among students. 


INDIvipUAL DirFERENCES AMONG TEACHERS AND TEAM TEACHING 

Many procedures followed in today’s junior high schools deny in 
essence the existence of individual differences among teachers. All teach- 
ers are expected to do about the same things with about the same num- 
ber of students the same hours per day and receive pay based on a uni- 
form salary schedule. Tomorrow's junior high school will recognize 
individual differences among teachers just as it recognizes individual 
differences among its students. 

Some teachers are at their very best when they work with very small 
groups of students, 15 or fewer at a time. Other teachers are at their 
best when they work with individual students engaged in independent 
study projects. Still other teachers excel in motivating students in large 
groups as they present materials on television or with the help of an 
overhead projector. Some English teachers are superb at teaching poetry, 
but only average at teaching grammar. Some history teachers find certain 
phases of history very exciting and dramatic and other parts of the sub- 
ject only average in their appeal. Some teachers are physically strong, 
while others are relatively weak; some are extroverts, others are intro- 
verts. There can be a place for these diverse talents if the uniformity of 
the self-contained classroom is broken. 

Most of the junior high-school teachers of the future will work as 
members of teaching teams. A group of teachers, sometimes within a 
subject area and sometimes cutting across subject lines, will work with a 
group of students in a variety of relationships: large groups, small groups, 
and independent study. A few teachers, very few in most instances, will 
continue to work with classes of students in a relatively highly structured 
situation because there are students who need that kind of instruction 
and there are teachers who are most able to give it. 

Teachers in these teaching teams will plan together how best to use 
their individual talents. They will be assisted in the teaching teams by 
clerks to perform clerical tasks, general aides to assist with supervision 
and other tasks where knowledge of subject matter is not important, and 
by instruction assistants who are trained in subject fields and can assist 
in supervising students engaged in independent study in laboratories, 
libraries, and workrooms. These instruction assistants will have at least 
a college minor in the subject area, but they will not necessarily possess 
a teaching certificate. Thus, there will be created in the minds of the 
profession and the public alike the concept that there are differences in 
what teachers do and what it means to be a professional teacher. 

The “average” professional junior high-school teacher in the future 
will be scheduled with groups of students about 15 hours per week, some 
more and some less, depending upon individual differences among teach- 
ers. This will provide teachers with time to prepare instructional mate- 
rials, meet and plan better ways of teaching with their professional 
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colleagues, keep up-to-date in content and methods of teaching, improve 
evaluation, and do many other professional tasks which today’s school 
gives them little time to do. 

Thus the junior high school of the future will recognize individual 
differences among teachers, will make better use of their individual pro- 
fessional competences, will enable them to do the things which individual 
teachers are most interested in doing, and will provide them with the 
benefit of working together with their professional colleagues instead of 
being kept apart from them so much as they are today in self-contained 
classrooms and 30 hour per week schedules. 


Use or TECHNOLOGY 


The typical junior high-school classroom today presents about the 
same physical characteristics as did the junior high-school classrooms 
of a half century ago. The essential tools of the trade then and today 
are desks, blackboards, and books. The technological marvels of the 
twentieth century have largely been passed by in the junior high-school 
classrooms. Films, with and without sound, slides, recordings, tape, wire, 
and disk, transparencies for overhead projection, radio, television—and a 
host of other potential technological aids to instruction—have only had 
incidental use as avenues to knowledge by learners and as methods of 
instruction by teachers. The role has been one of fringe use rather than 
as integral parts of education. They are not in the same league as books, 
chalkboards, and the physically present voice of a teacher in a self- 
contained classroom. 

Junior high-school teachers have found it difficult to use modern tech- 
nology. Scheduled all day long with groups of students, they have found 
little time to learn about technology and to fit it into their teaching 
patterns. Teaching in self-contained classrooms, teachers have found 
technology barred because of the unreasonable expense of equipping 
every room in the school or else they have been faced with the problem 
of leaving their classrooms and going to some artificially created audio- 
visual room. Rigid time schedules make it difficult to fit technological 
aids into the existing pattern of instruction. Mostly, however, teachers 
have not felt the need of these aids and preferred the comfort of using 
materials they already knew about and which were easier to manipulate. 

Education prefers to spend most of its money on the building shell and 
relatively little on the tools inside the building. Roughly, education 
spends three fourths of its dollar on the shell and one fourth on the 
tools—a situation that is almost exactly reversed in industry which also 
spends a considerable amount of time, energy, and money on determin- 
ing whether or not its product is the best that it possibly can produce in 
relation to what is put into it. 

The junior high school of the future will not fight technology but will 
see how technology can assist teachers in improving the product of the 
schools. Technology will find its place largely in. connection with large- 
group instruction and independent study by students. Technology will 
not get in the way of close personal relationships between teachers and 
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students because those relationships will occur in the setting of small- 
group discussions with classes enrolling no more than 12 or 15 students 
for this purpose. But this need for close interaction will not dominate the 
totality of educational organization as it has done in the junior high 
school of the past and still does today. 


FLEXIBLE SCHEDULES 

The heart of the junior high school, or the center, will be the area 
known as the learning resources center for students and the instructional 
materials center for teachers. These places are where students will study 
and work and where teachers will plan and develop the materials of in- 
struction. These spaces will contrast sharply with the junior high school 
of today which expects students to work in classrooms and libraries not 
well equipped for those purposes and teachers to work in teacher lounges 
or wherever they can find a space. 

These spaces for students and teachers will be used in the junior high 
school of the future because the schedule will permit both students and 
teachers to do so. The average 14-year-old student will be scheduled 
with groups of students about 18 of the conventional 30 hour week and 
teachers will be scheduled with groups of students about 15 of the con- 
ventional 30 hours. Thus both of them will have opportunities to work 
on individual bases as described earlier in this report. 

The schedule of the junior high school of the future will be much more 
flexible because classes no longer will meet at the same time of the day, 
five days per week. Exploration of interests and competencies by stu- 
dents is difficult in today’s conventional junior high school with standard 
class periods and rigidly organized subject matter. Curriculum now 
organized on an annual basis will be replaced by an organization which 
divides skills and knowledge into a series of steps carefully developed on 
a sequential basis. Students will progress through these steps on the 
basis of professional decisions made by teachers and counselors. Some 
students will go more rapidly than others and thus complete the three 
junior high-school years of today in perhaps two or two and one-half 
years while some other students may require a somewhat longer period 
to complete them. There will be both horizontal and vertical enrich- 
ments in subject matter. 

Technology will aid principals in developing flexible schedules. Much 
data about students, teachers, courses, available spaces, and time will be 
stored in mechanical computers so that, when professional decisions 
about students are made, the machines can assist in assembling students 
for given purposes in a variety of places. 


New Directions To Quatity EDUCATION 
Yes, the junior high school of the future will be a different place than 
it is today. We are on the brink of an educational revolution that will 
ultimately change all aspects of today’s school—its staff, its curriculum, 
its building, and its use of time, space, and money. The revolution will 
be based on an accumulation of knowledge about child growth and de- 
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velopment, teaching methods and materials, and personnel management. 
School principals will rise above the level of manipulators of mechanics 
and become leaders of instruction even more than today. 

The junior high school today represents a significant advancement 
over the 8-4 organization of education imported from Europe more than 
a century ago. Schools today are much better than they were in 1890, 
the approximate date when the scientific study of education started in 
the United States. They will continue to improve gradually in the 
decades ahead even without the revolution proposed here. But it will 
be very unfortunate if the educational leadership of this country is satis- 
fied with this kind of gradual improvement when new directions can 
bring dramatic improvement in the quality of education. 

Students need to develop more independent responsibility for their 
own learning, to develop creativity in all phases of knowledge, to learn 
and practice habits of intellectual inquiry, to learn better how to think 
critically and solve problems in the setting of small-group discussions. 
These goals are difficult to achieve in today’s junior high school. 

The ideas presented here are discussed more in detail in the following 
three NASSP publications: Images of the Future—A New Approach to 
the Secondary School; New Directions to Quality Education—The Second- 
ary School Tomorrow; and Focus on Change—Guide to Better Schools. 

The junior high school today will inevitably become the junior high 


school tomorrow. The questions are, what will be the nature of the 
school of tomorrow, and who will determine the changes that are made? 
That is the real challenge to junior high-school leadership. 
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Summary of the Group Discussions 


Improving Instruction in Junior High Schools 


Recorders—JOHN HOSMANEK 
WILBER W. FATKA 


Tee basic purposes on which the junior high school was founded must 
be kept in close view at this time. Youngsters inthis transition period 
from late childhood to early adolescence should have opportunity to 
explore the academic, vocational, and commercial areas of education. 
They should have experience in student government, physical activity, 
music, and art. They should be provided with teachers who know and 
understand the characteristics of this age group and who also understand 
the purposes of the junior high school. 

Current literature, including the writings of Nat Flanders, Paul E. 
Torrance, Selmer Hirsch, and Earl Kelley—on Class-Room Interaction, 
Creativity in School Children, Fears Men Live By, and Education for 
What Is Real—will prove helpful in improving instruction in the junior 
high school. 

What About the Trend Toward Ability Grouping? 

Ability grouping, though used in many junior high schools, did not 
strike a responsive note. It was pointed out that psychologists, research- 
ers, and other writers are in complete agreement that junior high-school 
youngsters are passing through the most critical and vulnerable period 
of their lives. They are not children; they are not adults. The junior 
high school must assist each student to acquire during this period a new 
and positive self image. If the image is properly drawn, the future learn- 
ing experiences will be more profitable. 

Grades are not to be de-emphasized. Academic disciplines must be 
continually stressed but not through pressures—not through grouping 
programs based on academic giftedness—for giftedness may be discov- 
ered in several assortments. Gifts are as wide as the world. Our job is to 
find the spark and fan it into flame. For example, the boy who can start 
a stalled car on a country road when it is raining probably possesses a 
mechanical gift; the boy who expertly triple tongues his trumpet has 
developed his musical gift; or the girl who comprehends the theorems in 
geometry or the complex formulas of advanced mathematics has an 
academic gift. We believe that it is a good thing that talent and ability 
is so widely ranged within the classroom for that is evidence of good 
teaching. Such results prove that improvement of instruction has taken 
place. 

Our group would recommend to the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals that the preparation of junior high-school teachers in- 
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clude courses in the teaching of reading, instruction in home-room 
guidance, and practical experiences in activity projects. 
How Can Teacher Preparation Be Improved? 

There is considerable consensus that the unique aspects in the prepara- 
tion of teachers for the junior high school need more attention. Among 
these needs are: 

1. Encouragement of appropriate major-minor combinations 

2. Provision of a broad educational background 

3. Adequate instruction in psychology with emphasis on the early adoles- 
cent 

4. Inclusion of courses devoted to major needs of the junior high-school 
level, such as reading methods, guidance, and appropriate junior high-school 
techniques 

5. Student teaching or internship on the junior high-school level with em- 
phasis on understanding pupils of this age group. 

To aid the teacher-training institutions in realizing their goal of ade- 
quately preparing teachers to begin their teaching experience, there is a 
great need for cooperation and close coordination between junior high- 
school administrators and the teacher-training institutions. Such coordi- 
nation will permit organization of a realistic and appropriate student- 
teaching experience and capitalizing on the idealistic outlook of new 
teachers. 

How Can the Principal Help the Teacher Improve on the Job? 

Paramount in promoting the successful implementation of the junior 
high-school philosophy is the role of the principal in such areas as: 

1. Provision of a well-planned orientation program for teachers 

2. Provision and encouragement of a school atmosphere wherein there is 
opportunity to succeed, opportunity to use new and experimental methods of 
teaching, and a cooperative, democratic working relationship 

3. Appropriate utilization of the staff to encourage and permit improvement 
of instruction and implementation of the philosophy of the junior high school 
through scheduling and organization of opportunities for professional growth 

4. Provision of continuing in-service training and encouragement in effective 
use of the library, mechanical aids, and new designs for effective learning 
situations 

5. Aiding teachers in improving their planning and use of junior high-school 
techniques through professional leadership, including well-planned classroom 
visitation and teacher counseling. 


Scheduling the Junior High School Curriculum of Tomorrow 


Recorders—VERNETT PETERSON 
HARRY WENNER 


, a the junior high school may have been a stepchild of educa- 
tion yesterday, today it has taken on a new look. Are some of the new 
pressures good for the functions of the junior high school? This confer- 
ence is concerned with the junior high school of tomorrow. A re- 
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evaluation of the characteristics of the young adolescent was made by 
this group. The needs of the child should be cared for, especially in the 
exploratory area. We must be careful to differentiate between explora- 
tion and experimentation so as not to regard the issues at stake to be the 
same in value. Both should be treated in a manner that the child’s posi- 
tion is always regarded as being of greatest importance. The evaluation 
of exploratory courses is determined by the aims and philosophies of the 
school as set forth by careful curriculum planning. 


What About the Place of Electives in the Seventh and Eighth Grades? 

Principals were concerned lest the whole area of junior high-school 
exploratory courses becomes too far removed from the life of the young- 
sters. Homemaking bears more directly on the lives of junior high-school 
youngsters than Spanish. Languages should not be put into curriculums 
until sound reasons can be advanced for including them. All languages 
offered may be handled on the exploratory basis, with varying time 
limits. Some schools represented at this conference offer languages for 
credit in the seventh grade, many in the eighth grade, and over one half 
have them in the ninth grade. Others offered languages as an activity 
without credit. The kind of language offered did not seem to be of much 
concern—rather what would it do for the pupil, and what would the 
pupil do with it? 

The junior high-school curriculum is becoming so crowded with such 
courses as art, music, homemaking, industrial arts, band, orchestra, choir, 
reading, typing, junior business, speech, and even electronics, that the 
flexibility necessary to meet individual differences is being impaired. 

The typical junior high-school program in this midwest area includes 
four periods of English, social studies, science, and mathematics together 
with two other hours devoted to physical education, health, speech, 
reading, art, music, homemaking, and industrial arts. Extra pressures 
are now being exerted to add languages and other more academically 
toned courses. While imaginative principals discourage false enthusiasm 
by scheduling courses after school for those who claim to be interested, 
a more generally accepted attack on the problem centered on appoint- 
ment of a committee to study and evaluate present junior high-school 
offering. Schools might not be subjected to indiscriminate change due to 
pressure if principals were supported by the considered curricular sug- 
gestions of an authoritative committee. 


What Criteria Should Determine Ability Grouping and the Place of 
Heterogeneous Grouping? 

Formulas for ability grouping often include definite weight for teacher 
opinion, a given percentage for past marks, another percentage for 
achievement test scores, and another for intelligence. Conscientious 
groupers spend most of the summer accomplishing this one task, and 
wonder if the results are worth while. Most discussants admitted some 
type of ability grouping in their schools. Few expressed dissatisfaction 
with grouping on the grounds that teachers liked it and they themselves 
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felt it was successful. Yet, no definite answer could be given to a direct 
question, whether evidence exists that grouping is worth the effort? 

Parents do become concerned that their children are pushed too fast. 
Principals could not agree whether grouping itself, poor teaching, or 
external pressures were causes of emotional upsetting of grouped chil- 
dren. Suggestions for reducing emotional worry about accelerated classes 
were: 

1. Build new programs slowly 

2. Send informational letters to parents 

3. Interview pupils and parents before placement 

4. Remove implication of intellectual superiority by emphasizing that stu- 
dents are placed for better instruction only. 

What About Horizontal Curricula Changes, Especially at the Ninth- 
Grade Level? 

While much emphasis is currently being given such vertical changes 
as moving biology from tenth to ninth grade, more attention should be 
given to changes within subjects. Ninth-grade pupils should not be 
denied experiences in homemaking, for example, because they need 
certain credits. Experienc 2s should be available to all who can handle 
them. Perhaps the fundamental problem is that enrichment involves 
skills, staff, and facilities for which the public will not yet pay. We must 
be sold on the junior high-school curriculum in general terms, altering 
our stand to fit local situations. The group decided that a committee un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Glenn Varner of St. Paul should work on basic 
beliefs and needs. 

Should There Be Individual or Platoon Scheduling? 

The junior high-school program must be flexible because of the varied 
needs of junior high-school youngsters, Individual scheduling allows 
more variance in class load and convenience in scheduling to accommo- 
date personal weaknesses. Platooning was favored because of the ele- 
ment of security afforded to pupils remaining in the same group, but 
was labeled as tending to restrict the total program of many individuals. 

A survey in one group of 30, on how many have block-time schedules, 
showed that 16 have some in grades 7, 8, and 9; 16 in grade 7; 10 in grade 
8; and 4 in grade 9. The reason for so few block-schedules in grade 9 
was lack of proper teacher certification. The question, “If you had right 
facilities and certificated teachers, would you use the above?” was an- 
swered affirmatively by 21 out of 30 present. 

What About Study Halls? 

The trend is away from study halls to a full activity program, especially 
in grades 7 and 8. For example, a survey of one group of 21 showed that 
8 have some study halls in grades 7, 8, and 9; 4 in grade 7; 4 in grade 8; 
and 8 in grade 9. Study halls may be eliminated by providing activity 
or interest programs, by providing more teachers, or by providing more 
rooms. Encouragement was given for a change in the arrangement of 
the school day so as to give help in the development of activity interest 
groups or clubs. The trend is from long lists of required clubs to clubs 
requested by pupil demand. 
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What About the Future? 

Class scheduling by any method is determined by the attitude of the 
teacher. Future successes of scheduling will be determined by the 
properly trained teacher of tomorrow as prepared by our teacher- 
training institutions. Helping the present teacher who is on the job by 
affording in-service training and offering summer workshops is a partial 
solution for scheduling. 

Will the magic number of 25-30 pupil enrollment per class continue, 
or will educational activities be extended to far-larger groups? Television 
teaching results tend to back up the last part of the question, although 
not conclusively with this group. They regarded television as another 
helpful aid. 


Supervising Guidance Services in Junior High Schools 


Recorders—JAMES E. ALBRECHT 
FRED ROESSEL 


All groups agreed on two basic points: 

1. There is a unique aspect to junior high-school guidance programs 
insofar as the programs deal with students who are confronted for the 
first time with many facets of growth and education which give rise to 
serious problems for these students, and 

2. The movement toward full-time counseling specialists in the junior 
high schools has the effect of minimizing in the minds of the classroom 
teachers the role of the classroom teacher in the guidance program. 

It was further agreed by the discussants that, instead of being less 
important in the counseling function with the advent of full-time counsel- 
ing specialists, the classroom teacher was really more important than 
ever before in an effective junior high-school program. 

There was, in fact, a suggestion made that the most effective counsel- 
ing in many instances occurs in the classroom. 

Summarily, it must be said that there was undisputed agreement that 
an effective program needs the best efforts of both the classroom teacher 
and the guidance specialist. 


How Does the Guidance Person Function Within the Building? How Is 
He Scheduled? 

As one would expect, great diversity was evidenced in answers. Some 
systems assign grade counselors, some assign counselors for boys or girls, 
and some have complete flexibility. More seemed to favor guidance 
people specializing at a grade level rather than changing grades with the 
pupils as they progressed through the junior high school. 

Guidance people appear to have major roles in the orientation program 
involving the new seventh-grade pupils. They work extensively with 
parents as well as pupils and teachers, past and present. 


James E. Albrecht is Principal of Junior High School, Dike, Iowa. 
Fred Roessel is Principal of Lincoln Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 
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Guidance is a prime function of the classroom teacher and must be 
kept in the forefront of their responsibilities. 


What Part Should the Classroom Teacher Play in an Effective Junior 
High-School Guidance Program? 

The teachers’ responsibilities, it was felt, might well include acting as 
individual adviser for students; participating in parent conferences, 
especially in educational planning; serving as data-gatherer; aiding in 
assessing individual ability for pupil placement and programming; and 
operating as a specialist in group situations covering orientation, social 
attitudes, and the like. 

There was also agreement, however, that a considerable effort must be 
expended to ready the teacher for these and other roles she might play 
in the guidance program. 


How Do We Dovetail the Guidance Responsibility of the Specialist and 
the Home-room Teacher? 

The underlying philosophy of education and of guidance in particular 
held by the individual contributor showed through the comments 
rather clearly and, in a sense, kept consensus from arriving in answering 
the question. 

Contributors emphasized the undesirability of specialists in education 
and supported this point of view vigorously. Others recognized the nec- 
essity of specialists in guidance and supported the idea of the more 
serious cases being handled in their major aspects by persons other than 
the room teacher. 

The skill of the counselor in determining the amount of information 
given to different teachers and the skill in imparting this information may 
well be at the heart of the success of the entire guidance program in a 
building. 

The guidance person needs to be at the focal point of the educational 
in-service program for the teaching of teachers relative to guidance 
functioning. This establishes rapport and understanding necessary to an 
efficient guidance team approach. It also spreads the skill and efficacy 
of the more trained person. 

Since the group felt that the extent of participation by the classroom 
teacher was directly related to the specialist’s desire to have them partici- 
pate, the concept emphasized was the responsibility of the specialist to 
make clear to the teachers their importance in the guidance program. 

Necessary inclusions in the program were the initiation of student 
measurement, the transmission of that knowledge to all personnel who 
appear as components of the total guidance program, and follow-ups of 
discipline cases, but not their initial treatment. 

Further use of these specialists was made in some instances by placing 
them in a liaison capacity for interpreting to the school community new 
educational approaches, especially in such areas as ability grouping— 
another area where many felt the specialist should be a key figure. 

There was group agreement that it was not a proper function of the 
junior high-school guidance specialist to attempt therapeutic treatment 
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for the seriously disturbed student, but rather to refer such an individual 
to agencies where such treatment might be effected. There was further 
agreement that the basic responsibility of the specialist and the program 
should be the “typical” student. 


What Are the “Persistent Resistances” Operating To Keep Teachers from 
Reaching Their Full Potential as Effective Parts of the Junior High-School 
Guidance Programs? 

Fundamentally, it was the group’s belief that a lack of guidance orien- 
tation in teacher preparation was a major factor in this area. A lack of 
understanding of the “unique” nature of the junior high-school student 
also was frequently cited in this respect. Additional problems arose from: 

1. A failure to provide teachers with the time necessary for them to do any 
meaningful counseling 

2. A frequent lack of aptitude for, and interest in, guidance work 

3. A lack of opportunity for selectivity by administrators caused by inade- 
quate numbers of candidates for teaching positions 

4. A lack of adequate in-service instruction provided for classroom teachers. 

It was suggested that one of the major understandings essential in get- 
ting the classroom teacher to become a valuable part of the guidance 
program is the awareness on the part of the teacher that any factor 
which enhances or impedes learning is a basic concern for her. Since 
these factors are the legitimate concern of guidance, it seems clear that 
the teacher should be closely associated with the guidance process. 


What Should Be the Apportionment of Time and Emphasis Among 
Types of Students? What Is the Role of the Guidance Person Relative 
to Discipline? 

There arose also such contributing questions as: Does the potential 
delinquent take too much time? Does the counselor spend too much time 
with the talented and college-bound student? Does the counselor rightly 
have any concern with disciplinary cases? 

It was generally recognized that all pupils deserve and desire, in nor- 
mal functioning situations, the time and attention of the counselor. Ad- 
ministrative attention must be directed to this point in individual build- 
ings. A team decision in terms of local and personnel factors needs to be 
arrived at. 

Some reports included possible discipline cases being solved and re- 
solved in the guidance office; others would not accept this possibility. A 
consensus seemed present that would accept the idea that there was a 
strong negative relationship between the success of the guidance program 
and the incidence of disciplinary cases, also their depth. Many people 
accepted the desirability of a guidance orientation on the part of the 
person responsible for school discipline in the administrative office. Very 
few, if any, emphasized punitive solutions for serious breeches of deco- 
rum. This could be construed to mean that a further drift towards growth 
in the guidance nature of disciplinary solutions may be expected. 

What Is the Optimum Testing Program and How Should It Be 
Administered? 
Time, money, and usability of results dominated the issues raised in 
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this area. General agreement centered on the idea that trained people 
should give the tests, score them, and interpret them with the teachers. 
Careful checks need to be made to see that the results are used efficiently. 
Testing was not accepted as a learning exercise. 

Time spent in orientating the pupils toward the test before the testing 
session was presented as being well invested. This idea was acclaimed by 
those present. Time spent in interpreting results to pupils was adjudged 
to be equally well spent. Neglect of either phase could be condemned. 


What Is the Status of “Group Guidance” Activities in Current Junior 
High-School Programming? 

There was not apparent the same unanimity of feeling here that pre- 
vailed so frequently in other areas. The trend is obviously away from 
reliance on such programs, however, with a general feeling that the class 
segment or home room established to deal solely with guidance under- 
standings is generally ineffective. 

It can be said that those in attendance gave clear indication in these 
discussions that they believe the primary function of the junior high 
school is not to prepare students to meet the increasingly rigorous re- 
quirements of senior high schools and colleges, but rather to develop the 
junior high-school student as an individual in terms of what is best for 
him as an individual. 
























Evaluating the Junior High School 


Recorders—NEAL C. NICKERSON 
ARNOLD GRUBER 







There was an expressed concern for a new look at the “Evaluation of 
the Junior High School.” The reasons offered for this concern stemmed 
from the following: 

1. Numerous systems are maintaining high-school membership in an accred- 
iting organization at the expense of the other schools in the system 

2. A recognized need to upgrade the physical facilities and the instruction 
of the junior high school 

3. A desire for regional standards in addition to state standards. 
What Is the Function of the Junior High School? 

Seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade pupils should stay together as a 
separate educational group if at all possible. As early adolescents, they 
demand a special program which should include: 


1. Guidance as to subject choice to assist in solving personal problems, and 
in self-exploration 

2. Exploration of abilities through academic and non-academic classes, plus 
activities 

3. Differentiation—working with individual differences as well as groups 
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4. Creative articulation between elementary and senior high schools 
5. Socialization 
6. Integration—a continuity of educational effort and personal development. 


There should be a gradual increase in departmentalization in the 
junior high school to provide for smooth articulation between elementary 
and senior high schools. Strict specialization is for senior high school. 

The functions of the junior high school have changed. It is not as im- 
portant as it once was for its power to hold youngsters in school longer. 
Nor is its function as a vocational preparatory school as important now. 
This is now primarily a senior high-school function. 

The function of the junior high school is to aid the early adolescent 
in self-exploration, through classes and activities, to find his strengths 
and weaknesses, to know and accept himself and his place in society. 
This exploration should include his interests, aptitudes, abilities, and 
opportunities. The junior high school should help him develop self- 
discipline through experimentation in socialization. We must realize, of 
course, that a basic learning program of skills is a part of this. However, 
the approach and philosophy behind the classes are as important as the 
number of courses and activities scheduled. 

The junior high-school teacher should be different from either an 
elementary- or senior high-school teacher. He must have special training 
to understand the adolescent. He must be well versed in general educa- 
tion, but should be more of a “youngster specialist” than a “subject 
matter specialist.” He must be on the same pay scale as the senior high- 
school teacher. A junior high-school certification program is desirable. 

The purpose of the junior high school is different from that of the 
senior high school. We must remember that the junior high school is not 
just a small carbon copy of a senior high school. 

We must be aware of the pressures placed upon the junior high school 
from vocal minority groups within the community; elementary schools; 
senior high schools; college administrators and professors; the theorists; 
strict academicians; and others. We must select and choose carefully the 
results of these pressures and fit our proper choices within our junior 
high-school framework. 

Leadership in determining the function of the junior high school 
should come from the professional junior high-school people themselves 
who take into account the wishes of the community they serve. They 
should tell the teacher training institutions what they want—not the other 
way around. 


What Criteria Should We Use To Evaluate the Junior High School? Who 
Will Do the Evaluating? For Whom Is the Evaluation? 
Our criteria for evaluation of the junior high school should be: 


1. Does the school meet the needs of the community, remembering that the 
top students usually leave while the lower groups tend to stay in the commu- 
nity? 

2. What is being taught and what is the quality of the teaching? 

3. What effect does the program have upon the students? 

4. Are we doing what we propose to do? 
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Whatever is chosen, we must keep in mind that there should be a spe- 
cial type of evaluation for junior high school different from that for 
senior high schools as their functions are not the same. Perhaps the type 
of school would be different for each community. 

If an outside group, such as the North Central Association, does the 
evaluation, their criteria and standards should be set up by junior high- 
school people. This stems from the belief that junior high schools should 
do their own evaluating or have it done by someone who knows their 
functions. 

The junior high schools should not be controlled by an outside evaluat- 
ing group. 

The evaluation should be done for the junior high school’s own benefit. 

In connection with evaluation, the participants recommended that the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals set up an Upper 
Midwest Junior High Committee, composed of junior high-school prin- 
cipals and perhaps other people active in junior high-school work, to 
examine the state and regional criteria for evaluation of junior high 
schools. 

How Much Science Should Be Given in the Junior High Schools? 

It is impossible to give a number of semesters as a flat answer. The 
question is “how well” rather than “how much.” We must seek to meas- 
ure the students’ awareness of science when trying to answer the ques- 
tion. We must also work with the elementary schools and senior high 
schools in this matter. 


What Is the Trend in Study Halls in Junior High School? 

The trend seems to be to do away with study halls in junior high 
school. However, it depends upon the situation. All participants agreed 
that study is important. The place for study may vary. In some schools 
the study hall is necessary. In others, students may be able to study at 
home or have a study time in each class period. 


What Is the Place of the Final Examination in the Junior High School? 

Some junior high schools set aside a day or more at the end of each 
semester or school year for final exams. Is this necessary? Can a con- 
tinual evaluation without a final exam measure whether the teacher and 
students did what they set out to do? This is a question which bears 
further study in each school. The junior high school should not simply 
imitate the senior high school in this matter. 

The following issues were raised by one or more members of the group 
but were not discussed because of lack of time. They are listed here as a 
possible guide to topics for discussion at other meetings: 


. Lunchroom supervision 

What courses will fit into a rotating block schedule? 

. The pros and cons of ability grouping 

When are instrumental lessons given? 

. Evaluation of students to théir parents 

. Status of junior high-school interscholastic competition. 


The main points agreed upon by the participants were: 
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1. The 3-year junior high school is unique, important, and should be sepa- 
rate from the senior high school 
2. Evaluation of the junior high school should be done by junior high-school 


people. 
3. A special committee should be set up to examine evaluative criteria. 


Evaluative publications available—varying fees: 

“Evaluative Criteria for Junior High Schools” 
Larue Winget, Director of Secondary Education, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah 

“An Instrument for Self-Evaluation” 
Dr. Wendell Anderson, Principal, Urbana Junior High School, 
Urbana, Illinois 

“Procedures for Appraising the Modern Junior High School” 
California Association of Secondary School Administrators, 1705 
Murchison Drive, Burlingame, California 

“A Manual of Evaluation for a Junior High School” 
Oliver Hodge, State Superintendent of Schools, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

“An Assessment Guide for Use in Junior High School” 
Victor Pitkin, State Department of Public Instruction, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

seems to be the favored instrument of evaluation for these reasons: 


1. It is well recognized in the field of evaluation and accreditation 

2. The criteria are periodically evaluated and revised 

3. The standards proposed are always in addition to state standards 

4. It offers a department of research. 

The North Central Association has not proposed expansion into the 
junior high-school ranks but has been requested by superintendents and 
junior high-school principals to prepare an evaluative criteria for junior 
high schools. This interest was determined by a recent poll of superin- 
tendents and junior high-school principals in which was expressed the 
desire to have the North Central Association proceed in preparing a 
junior high-school evaluative criteria. The group discussion also pointed 
out a possible value in an evaluative criteria for a complete system in 
preference to one for the particular schools involved. 
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Richard E. Dudley, Principal, Crete Junior High School, Crete, Nebraska 

D. D. Dunlavy, Superintendent, Newton Community Schools, Newton, Iowa 


E 


George A. Eddie, Superintendent of Schools, Hibbing, Minnesota 
Dow Eells, Principal, McKinstog Junior High School, Waterloo, Iowa 
Dwain Ehrlich, Coordinator, Secondary Education, Davenport Public Schools, 
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Davenport, Iowa 

Lloyd Eilts, Principal, Central Junior High School, Ames, Iowa 

Themeo G. Ellis, Assistant Principal, Carl Sandburg Junior High School, Golden 
Valley, Minnesota 


F 


Harry Falk, Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Charles Farmer, Principal, Spirit Lake Comm. High School, Spirit Lake, lowa 

Wilbur W. Fatka, Principal, Junior High School, Estherville, lowa 

Leo J. Fick, Director of Secondary Education, Edina Secondary Schools, Edina 24, 
Minnesota 

Howard G. Field, Principal, Junior High School, Jefferson, Iowa 

Leona E. Fischer, Supv. of Elem. Schools, Dept. of Public Instruction, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

Edward Foltmer, Director of Secondary Education, St. Louis Park Junior-Senior 
High School, St. Louis Park, Minnesota 

Walter T. Fox, Principal, James Madison Junior High School, Appleton, Wisconsin 

C. W. Fredeen, Principal, Junior High School, South St. Paul, Minnesota 

George H. Friedrich, Supervisor, Junior High Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Duane Fuhrman, Principal, Junior High School, Oelwein, Iowa 


G 


Clyde E. Gabriel, Dean of Boys, Muscatine High School, Muscatine, lowa 

Phillip Geil, Principal, Audubon Junior High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Paul Genrke, Dean of Boys, Junior High School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Lowell R. Gillett, Assistant Principal, Ellis Junior High School, Austin, Minnesota 

Sterling Goplerud, Principal, S$. E. Junior High School, Iowa City, Iowa 

R. T. Grace, Director of Curriculum, Clinton Community, Clinton, lowa 

Frances M. Grass, Principal, Frances M. Grass Junior High School, West St. Paul 

, Minnesota 

Arnold Greeber, Principal, Shawano Junior High School, Shawano, Wisconsin 

Ronald Groat, Principal, East Richfield Junior High School, Richfield, Minnesota 

Arnold C. Groskrentz, Principal, Elmore High School, Elmore, Minnesota 

William T. Gruhn, Professor of Education, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut 


H 


Frank D. Haack, Principal, Barr Junior High School, Grand Island, Nebraska 

Dale Hackett, Principal, Junior High School, Anamosa, Iowa 

Donald Hahn, Principal, McKinley Junior High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa’ 

Robert J. Hansen, Science Teacher, Junior High School, Estherville, lowa 

Roland F. Hansen, Principal, Belle Plaine, Belle Plaine, lowa 

Lucile Hanson, Acting Junior High School Principal, Radcliffe Community School, 
Radcliffe, Iowa 

John E. Harlow, Principal, Welch School, Ames, Iowa 

D. Paul Hartnett, Assistant Principal, Bellevue Junior-Senior High School, Bellevue, 
Nebraska 

Harlan D. Hawuem, Guidance Counselor, McKinstog Junior High School, Waterloo, 
Iowa 

James E. Hayes, Director, Curriculum Instruction, Burlington Com. School District, 
Burlington, Iowa 

W. M. Hedges, Principal, Franklin School, Ottumwa, Iowa 

D. C. Henn, Principal, Monroe Junior High School, Mason City, Iowa 

H. C. Hickman, Principal, Junior High School, Chisholm, Minnesota 

Russell H. Hobbs, Principal, Burton R. Jones Junior High School, Creston, Iowa 

H. H. Hockert, Principal, Junior High School, Grundy Center, Iowa 

Don Holycross, Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Hibbing, Minnesota 

Jessie Hoogenhouse, Elementary Supervisor, Sparta Public Schools, Sparta, 
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Wisconsin 

Frank Horn, Principal, Peet Junior High School, Cedar Falls, lowa 

John J. Hosmanek, Assistant Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin 

Les Houdeh, Principal, Junior High School, Harmony, Minnesota 


I 


J. R. Ingraham, Principal, Washington Junior High School, Clinton, Iowa 
Roy O. Isacksen, Principal, Como Park Junior High School, St. Paul 17, Minnesota 


J 


Lloyd N. Johansen, Principal, Washington Junior High School, Racine, Wisconsin 
W. E. Johannsen, Principal, Washington Junior High School, Dubuque, Iowa 

Wandell Johnson, Principal, Lake City Junior-Senior High School, Lake City, lowa 
Wayne L. Johnson, Assistant Superintendent, Rudd, Rockford, Marble Rock, Iowa 


K 


Haden Keehn, Principal, Oak Street Junior High School, Burlington, Iowa 

R. W. Kempkes, Principal, Barron Junior High School, Barrow, Wisconsin 

D. R. Kinney, Principal, Longfellow Junior High School, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

Les Kloempken, Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Thomas Kloster, Principal, South Junior High School, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Paul M. Knipe, Principal, Central Junior High School, Monticello, Iowa 

J. W. Knoblauch, Principal, Hopkins South Junior High School, Hopkins, Minnesota 

Stanley L. Kordus, Principal, Franklin Junior High School, Racine, Wisconsin 

A. G. Krager, Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, Mason City, lowa 

Donald Kremer, Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 

Romuald A. Kuicinski, Chairman of Secondary Education, Fond du Lac Public 
Schools, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

Robert H. Kupper, Principal, Washington Junior High School, Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin 


L 


Leverne Larsen, Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, Beloit, Wisconsin 

Carl H. Larson, Instructor, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota 
R. R. Laske, Principal, Clintonville Junior High School, Clintonville, Wisconsin 
Lyle B. Latimer, Principal, Junior High School, Farragut, lowa 

George Latta, Principal, Smart Junior High School, Davenport, Iowa 

Charlotte Lehman, Principal, Portland Junior High School, Bloomington, Minnesota 
J. M. Lunemann, Principal, Central Junior High School, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Jesse Linch, Principal, Washington Junior High School, Washington, Iowa 
Everett Lockhart, North Frett County School, West Union, Iowa 

James D. Logsdon, Box 218, Harvey, Illinois 

Emest F. Ludwig, Principal, Wilson Junior High School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Franklin Luebchow, Principal, Junior High School, Monroe, Wisconsin 

M. A. Lynott, Principal, Junior High School, New Ulm, Minnesota 

Louis R. Lyon, Principal, Merrill Junior High School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


M 


Leonard C. Malo, Principal, Maplewood Junior High School, North St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Victor Mastin, Principal, James Collanan Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa 

Don J. Mathison, Curriculum Coordinator, Junior High School, San Claire, Wis- 
consin 

Fred Matters, Principal, Iowa Falls School, Iowa Falls, lowa 

Orville W. Matzke, Vice-Principal, Horace Mann Junior High School, Wausau, 
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Wisconsin 

J. E. McAdam, Director, University High School, lowa City, Iowa 

Glenn McBurney, Principal, Glidden-Ralston School, Glidden, Iowa 

Elton McCabe, Principal, Junior High School, Knoxville, lowa 

Jack McCabe, Assistant Principal, North Junior High School, Fort Dodge, Iowa 

E. J. McCarr, Principal, McKinley Junior High School, Racine, Wisconsin 

C. F. McCoy, Principal, Keokuk Junior High School, Keokuk, Iowa 

Jim McGrew, Principal, Junior High School, Waverly, Iowa 

R. C. McIntyre, Principal, Edison Junior High School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Robert E. McMillen, Principal, Jerstad-Agerholm Junior High School, Racine, 
Wisconsin 

G. W. Meeten, Principal, West Junior High School, Waterloo, Iowa 

Howard E. Miller, Principal, Faribault Junior High School, Faribault, Minnesota 

H. Ray Miller, Principal’ South Junior High School, Fort Dodge, lowa 

Robert P. Miller, Principal, Hughes Junior High School, Bismarck, North Dakota 

Ruth I. Mills, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 

Sherman Mitchell, Principal, Jefferson Junior High School, Winona, Minnesota 

Paul M. Mitchum, Director of Secondary Education, Des Moines Public Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Henry E. Moerschel, Principal, Hawthorne Junior High School, Wauwatosa 13, 
Wiscc. 


N 


Eugene Nasalroad, Principal, Denison Junior High School, Denison, Iowa 
Evander C. Nelson, Principal, Bismarck Junior High School, Bismarck, North 
Dakota 
John J. Nelson, Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Mankato, Minnesota 
Darwin Newton, Principal, Horace Mann Junior High School, Burlington, Iowa 
Joseph D. Nicholson, Principal, Portage Junior High School, Portage, Wisconsin 
Neal Nickerson, Assistant Principal, West Junior High School, Duluth, Minnesota 
Warren W. Nixon, Principal, Washington Irving Junior High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa 


oO 


Marvin G. O'Hara, Vice Principal, Mid-Prairie Com. School District, Kalona, Iowa 

Norman G. Olson, Assistant Principal, Marshall Junior-Senior High School, 
Marshall, Minnesota 

Owen L. Olson, Principal, Muscatine Junior High School, Muscatine, Iowa 

R. O’Neill, Assistant Principal, South Junior High School, Fort Dodge, Iowa 

E. E. Osborn, Director of Elementary Education, Newton Community Schools, 
Newton, Iowa 

J. M. Oyan, Principal, Port Henry Junior High School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


P 


L. R. Palmer, Principal, Deephaven Junior High School, Excelsior, Minnesota 

James U. Parstear, Principal, J. B. Young Junior High School, Davenport, Iowa 

Monte Pelton, Principal, Logan Junior High School, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

Vernett Peterson, Principal, Junior High School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Dale Pierce, Principal, Williamsburg Comm. School, Williamsburg, Iowa 

Olga Piersall, Assistant Principal, Junior High School, Muscatine, Iowa 

Robert A. Piters, Principal, Beaver Dam Junior High School, Beaver Dam, Wis- 
consin 

Dwight R. Pogemiller, Principal, Howar Junior High School, Centerville, Iowa 

Melvin Pool, Principal, Williams Junior High School, Davenport, Iowa 

Samuel H. Popper, Associate Professor, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Chester Pratt, Principal, Warren Harding Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa 

Ernest Purcell, Principal Junior High School, Vinton, Iowa 








th 


fa 


i, 
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Q 
William A. Quiram, Principal, Sudlow Junior High School, Davenport, Iowa 
R 


Hugo Radkey, Principal, Webster Stanley Junior High School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Gwenald L. Ritter, Principal, Henry Mitchell Junior High School, Racine, Wis- 
consin 

Clinton E. Roach, Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, Appleton, Wisconsin 

Walter J. Rock, Assistant Director of Secondary Education, St. Paul Public Schools, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Fred Roessel, Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Leman J. Rood, Principal, Edgerton Junior High School, Edgerton, Wisconsin 

Argus B. Rothwell, Superintendent of Schools, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

Edward Ruman, Coordinator of Student Teaching, Newton Public Schools, New- 
ton, lowa 

Carl W. Ryhery, Principal, Junior High School, Jackson, Minnesota 

S 

Theodore Salmon, Principal, Marshall Junior High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

William A. Schmidt, Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, LaCrosse State 
College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

Paul C. Schroeder, Principal, Westwood Junior High School, St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota 

Boyd Shannon, Superintendent, Monticello Community Schools, Monticello, lowa 

Edgar Sherman, Principal, Junior High School, Ripon, Wisconsin 

Virgil Shroyer, Assistant Principal, West Junior High School, Richfield Minnesota 

S. R. Slade Principal, Horace Mann Junior High School, Wausau, Wisconsin 

John B. Smiley, Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Beloit, Wisconsin 

Garner L. Smith, Principal, Baraboo Junior High School, Baraboo, Wisconsin 

Hilbert F. Smith, Principal, Durant Community School, Durant, Iowa 

Paul J. Smith, Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Peter Solar, Principal, Franklin Junior High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

B. J. Stallard, Principal, Longfellow Junior High School, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

Milton F. Steldt, Principal, Wilbur Wright Junior High School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

A. T. Stewart, Principal, Hampton Junior High School, Hampton, Iowa 

L. H. Stock, Principal, Mandan Junior High School, Mandan, North Dakota 

Donald J. Stout, Director of Secondary Education, Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Jerome N. Strupp, Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, Fond duLac, Wisconsin 

Eugene Sweazey, Principal, Wash.-Kos. Junior High School, Winona, Minnesota 


T 


W. Wesley Tennyson, Associate Professor, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Glen A. Tews, Principal, Junior High School, Windom, Minnesota 

Grant Thayer, Assistant Principal, Marshall Junior High School, Janesville, Wis- 
consin 

Oscar Thompson, Professor of Education, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa 

Marion Thornbery, Principal, Thomas A. Edison Junior High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Grata Thorne, Board of Education Office, Waterloo, Iowa 

Leslie E. Tipp, Principal, Murray Junior-Senior High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Pierre A. Tracy, Principal, Wilson Junior High School, Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Roland Tullberg, Vice Principal, Newton Comm. Junior High School, Newton, 
lowa 

Vaughn L. Tuttle, Principal, Junior High School, West Branch, Iowa 
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U 


Stephen A. Ursata, Principal, Peckham Junior High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
R. E. Utke, Principal, North Junior High School, Moorhead, Minnesota 


Vv 
Glenn F. Varner, Assistant Superintendent, St. Paul, Minnesota 





Ww 


Russel Way, Superintendent of Schools, Green Bay, Wisconsin 

Don E. Weatherman, Principal, Central Junior High School, Marshalltown, Iowa 

Ralph Wederquist, Principal, Evans Junior High School, Ottumwa, Iowa 

B. D. Weeks, Principal, Gunnill Junior High School, Gunnill, Iowa 

Alice L. Weickert, Principal, Junior High School, Morris, Minnesota 

Harry M. Wenner, Principal, Junior High School, Grand Rapids, Minnesota 

Alvin E. Westgaard, Assistant Superintendent, Milwaukee Public Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

C. R. Westhofen, Principal, Wells Junior High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Charles E. White, Principal, Clarke Comm. Junior High School, Osceola, Iowa 

Eugene Whiteman, Principal, Red Oak Junior High School, Red Oak, Iowa 

Jim Williams, Principal, Junior High School, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 

Gaylord Willman, Principal, Maquoketa Junior High School, Maquoketa, lowa 

H. M. Woll, Principal, Hazel Park Junior High School, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 

Wallau Wood, Director of Instruction, Davenport Public Schools, Davenport, Iowa 

Mark T. Woodward, Principal, Robbinsdale Junior High School, Robbinsdale, 
Minnesota 


Z 


Walter G. Zahn, Principal, Franklin Junior High School, Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Orlyn A. Zieman, Principal, Wilson Junior High School, Appleton, Wisconsin 





Approved List of National Contests 
and Activities for 1961-62 


Ficez is the twenty-first annual List of Approved National Contests 
and Activities published by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. The Committee named below prepared the Approved List 
after careful review of applications received from sponsors in business, 
industry, government, and the professions. Only those national contests 
and activities that met the rigorous standards of the Criteria developed by 
the Committee appear on the 1961-62 Approved List. The purpose of the 
List is to provide principals information on which they can exercise pro- 
fessional judgment and thereby safeguard their students from pressures 
to participate in some educationally undesirable national contests and 
activities. This year, the Committee made a determined effort to reduce 
the number of contests; several have been dropped and only one has been 
added to the List. A suggestion that the Committee specify the contests 
which failed of approval was discussed earnestly and rejected because 
Committee members felt that the Approved List should represent only the 
affirmative actions taken. 

Since the establishment of the Committee on National Contests and 
Activities twenty-one years ago, conditions have changed. Many more 
sponsors seek approval; some have retained public relations counsel to 
develop and handle their contests for secondary-school students; a few 
have attempted to exert undue pressure on schools; some efforts have been 
made to specify that contest registration blanks must be obtained at a 
place of business. The aim of these and other approaches by contest 
sponsors is to establish a favorable image of their product on the 
secondary-school student. Yet, withal, the Committee believes that it has 
made headway in accomplishing a difficult task. 

At its 1961 meeting, the Committee voted to eliminate all general 
essay contests from the Approved List beginning with 1962-63. They have 
been convinced by principals that essay contests serve little or no educa- 
tional purpose. Of course, every principal and teacher is earnestly in- 
terested in improving writing skills of students. But the Committee 


The Committee on National Contests and Activities: Albert Willis, Executive 
Secretary, Illinois High School Association, 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois, Chairman; Robert V. Cresswell, Principal, David B. Oliver High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; John M. Hougland, Principal, Marion Senior High School, 
Marion, Indiana; Elton L. Jones, Principal, Ocala High School, Ocala, Florida; 
Raymond S. Locke, Principal, Barrington High School, Barrington, Rhode Island; 
Robert W. Turner, Principal, Greeley High School, Greeley, Colorado. 
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doubts that this can be accomplished by the participation of students in 
general essay contests. 

During the year, members of the Committee and representatives 
appointed by them have visited a number of national contests and 
activities as they take place in various parts of the country. They plan to 
continue to do this. In addition, they have invited sponsors of national 
contests to meet with them on a rotating basis at the time of the annual 
meeting in Washington. Both of these efforts have enabled the Committee 
to become better informed about details of the contests and activities 
they approve. 


A. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PARTICIPATING IN NATIONAL CONTESTS 
AND ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOLS 


It Is RECOMMENDED: 
1. Policy for All Secondary Schools 
That all secondary schools take a firm position against partici- 
pating in unapproved national contests or activities. 


2. School Participation 
(a) On a national basis—That a school confine its participation 
to those national contests and activities that are currently 
on the Approved List. 
(b) On a state basis—That schools limit their participation to 
contests and activities endorsed by their own state high- 
school organizations. 


3. Student Participation 

(a) That, if a school participates in any approved contest or 
activity outside the state, no pupil should be absent from 
school more than four school days for a single contest or 
activity. 

(b) That no individual pupil should participate in more than 
one contest in each of the sections on the Approved List 
except where scholarships are involved. 


4. Essay Contests 
If an essay contest is not given under strict supervision, it is 
recommended that: 

(a) A school announce or post notice only, but not promote an 
essay contest. 

(b) A staff member should not be required to serve as a judge 
for an essay contest. 

(c) A staff member should not be required to use class periods 
for conducting an essay contest. 
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B. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee suggests that all secondary-school administrators give 

consideration to these recommendations: 

1. Before a school agrees to participate in any national contest or 
activity, the principal should check this List to find out whether 
it is approved. If the contest or activity is not approved, please 
do not participate in it. 

Approval by the Committee on National Contests and Activities 
does not give the sponsor the right to operate in any school. The 
school will determine the contests and activities in which it chooses 
to take part. 

In regard to college scholarships, no sponsor should pay a cash 
award directly to the student. The award should be deposited 
with the treasurer of the institution selected by the student. 


C. Cnrrreria 
School administrators agree that many contests offered to schools are 
of doubtful educational value. To help determine which contests or 
activities are educationally desirable, the Committee on National Contests 
and Activities has prepared the following Criteria. In applying these 


Criteria, the Committee aims to select for approval only those contests 
and activities of highest educational value and greatest potential worth 
for high-school youth. 

Sponsors of contests and activities desiring official approval by the 
Committee on National Contests and Activities should read carefully the 
Criteria before filing an application. 

Primary Objective 
The primary aim of a national contest or activity is to benefit high- 
school youth in educational, civic, social, and ethical development. 
Types of Contests 
Contests that make it possible for individual students to work out 
contributions, solutions, and creations by their own efforts are 
preferred. Scholarship and achievement tests and contests involving 
original work by the contestant are highly recommended. 
Purpose 
The contest or activity should be educationally sound, worthy, and 
stimulating to the student. 
Values 

(a) The contest or activity should be well planned and have 

adequate evaluation. 
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(b) The contest must emphasize either the development of 
intellectual competence, good citizenship, or high moral 
standards. 

(c) The contest or activity must be of such a nature as not to be 
considered commercial, controversial and sectarian, or con- 

cerned with propaganda, or advertising of any individual. 
















5. Restrictions 
(a) No contestant may be excluded because of race, color, or 
creed. 
(b) The contest or activity must not place undue burdens on 
stuc.ents, teachers, or school. 


(c) The student or school should not be required to pay an 
entry fee or to purchase materials to participate. 








(d) Teachers should not be required to judge or select con- 
testants in any stage of a contest. 


(e) The contest or activity must not require frequent absences 


of participants from school. Special consideration will be 
given to an activity held during the summer vacation period. 









(f) Ordinarily, out-of-state travel during the school year should 
be limited to one student per state for any contest. 







(g) A new contest or activity should not duplicate one already 
sponsored by another organization. 







(h) An organization should not conduct more than one national 
contest or activity in the same school year. 









6. Awards and Prizes 


(a) Awards and prizes must be adequate in number and amount. 
The payment of cash awards directly to winners should be 
avoided. 

(b) Scholarships and educational trips are regarded as the most 

desirable types of awards. 










7. Sponsorship 





(a) The organization sponsoring the contest or activity must be 
engaged in a creditable or acceptable enterprise regardless 
of the kind and amount of prizes offered, and must not use 

the contest or activity as a “front” for advertising a company 

name or product. 
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OrHER ConDITIONS AND REQUIREMENTS 


If participation in a contest or activity is offered to schools in six 
or more states, it will be regarded as a national contest or activity 
and application for placement on the Approved List should be made 
to the Committee on National Contests and Activities. 

If participation is offered to only one state, or fewer than six states, 
separate applications should be directed to the appropriate organi- 
zations that approve contests and activities—the State Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, the State Activities Association, the 
State Department of Education, etc. 

Organizations whose contests or activities are placed on the Ap- 
proved List must include this statement on their publications or 
entry blanks: “The National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals has placed this Contest (or this Activity) on the Approved 
List of National Contests and Activities for 1961-62.” Further, they 
should inform the Committee of the names of the national and state 
winners of contests as soon as they are determined. 

Applications for placing national contests or activities on the Ap- 
proved List must be filed with the Committee on National Contests 
and Activities on or before April 1 for consideration for the ensuing 
school year. 

Approval of national contests or activities is for one year only. New 
applications must be submitted each year. 


D. Approvep NationaL Contests (Non-ATHLETIC) For 1961-62 


TITLE AND/OR YEARS ON CLOSING 
SPONSORING AGENCY TYPE OF CONTEST APPROVED DATE OF 
APPROVED LIST REGISTRATION 
Art Contests 
American Automobile Association, Traffic safety 17 Jan. 31 
1712 G St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. poster 


American Legion Auxiliary, 777 N. Poppy poster June 
Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Photography Mar. 31 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Fisher Body Division, General Motors Craftsman’s guild May 
Corp., Warren, Mich. 


Latham Foundation for the Promotion Humane education None 
of Humane Education, Box 6566, poster required 
Stanford, Calif. 


National Soap Sculpture Committee, Soap sculpture f Apr. 30 
421 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
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YEARS ON 
APPROVED 
LIST 


TITLE AND/OR 
TYPE OF CONTEST 
APPROVED 







CLOSING 
DATE OF 
REGISTRATION 







SPONSORING AGENCY 













Editorial and Writing Contests 









Advertising Federation of America, Editorial 15 Apr. 13 
655 Madison Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y. 






Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Creative writing 18 Mar. 2 
Boston 16, Mass. 


*Civitan International, 115 N. 21st St., 
Birmingham, Ala. 






Essay 8 May 15 






*Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of Essay 17 March 
Foreign Wars, 406 W. 34th St., 
Kansas City 11, Mo. 






National Tuberculosis Association, School press 14 Dec. 18 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 







*President’s Committee on Employ- Essay 14 Mar. 15 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Wash. 25, 
D. C. 


*Propeller Club of the United States, 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 














Examinations and Scholarships 







American Association for the United Examination 12 January 
Nations, 345 E. 46th St., New York 





17, N. Y. 








American Association of Physics Scholarships; 4 April 
Teachers, 335 E. 45th St., New York examination 
17, N. Y. 














American Association of Teachers of | Examination 14 Mar. 1 
French, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 















American Association of Teachers of Examination 
German, Syracuse University, Syra- 


cuse 10, N. Y. 





American Association of Teachers of | Examination 5 Feb. 1 
Spanish and Portuguese, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. 


American Veterans of World War II, AMVETS Scholarships 7 Feb. 20 
1710 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Wash., D. C. 


Association for Promotion of Study of | Examination 14 Mar. 31 
Latin, P. O. Box 501, Elizabeth, N. J. 


* The Committee on National Contests and Activities voted to withhold approval 
of all essay contests beginning with the school year 1962-63. 
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CLOSING 
DATE OF 


TITLE AND/OR YEARS ON 


SPONSORING AGENCY TYPE OF CONTEST APPROVED 


Bausch and Lomb, Inc., 635 St. Paul 
St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Elks National Foundation, 16 Court 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Fannie and John Hertz Engineering 
Scholarship Foundation, 1314 West- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


General Mills, Inc., 9200 Wayzata 
Blvd., Minneapolis 26, Minn. 


General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


Mathematical Association of America 
and the Society of Actuaries, Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


of Secondary- 
1201-16th  St., 


National Association 
School _ Principals, 
N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


National Council of Teachers of Eng- 


lish, 508 S. 6th St., Champaign, III. 


National Merit Scholarship Corp., 
1580 Sherman Ave., Evanston, IIl. 


National Restaurant Foundation, 1530 
N. Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, Il. 


Our Times, American Education Pub- 
lications, Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 


Quill and Scroll Society, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 


Science Service, 1719 N St., N. W., 
Wash. 6, D. C. 


Thom McAn Shoe Stores, 25 W. 43rd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Home Economics and Industrial Arts 


American Industrial Arts Association, 
1201-16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


American Wool Council, Suite 520, 
Railway Exchange Bldg.g Denver 2, 
Colo. 


APPROVED LIST 
Science awards and 16 
scholarships 


“Most Valuable 14 
Student” Awards; 
scholarships 

Engineering scholar- 
ships; SAT 

Betty Crocker Search 
Scholarships 


General Motors 
Scholarships; SAT 


Examination 


National Honor 
Society 
Scholarships; PSAT 


NCTE Achievement 
Awards; examination 


National Merit 7 
Scholarships; NMSQT 


Heinz scholarships 


Current Affairs 
Awards; scholarships 


Current Events 
Quiz; scholarships 


Science Talent 
Search; scholarships 


Leadership Awards; 
scholarships 


Industrial arts 


Home sewing 


REGISTRATION 
Mar. 1 


Mar. 1 


Oct. < 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Sept. 29 


Mar. 31 


Jan. 19 


Feb. 1 


Jan. 31 


Apr. 


Dec. 2 


Mar. 


Varies 


Varies 
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CLOSING 
DATE OF 


TITLE AND/OR YEARS ON 


SPONSORING AGENCY TYPE OF CONTEST APPROVED 


General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 1734 N St., N. W., Wash. 6, 
D. C. 


National Red Cherry Institute, 747 
Deerfield Rd., Deerfield, Ill. 


Speech Contests 


Improved Benevolent Protective Order 
of Elks of the World, 1522 N. 16th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Americanism 
The American Legion, 
1055, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Commission, 
P. O. Box 


National Forensic League, Ripon, 


Wis. 
Supreme Lodge, Knights of Pythias, 
1202 3rd St., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Box 7, Tulsa 2, Okla. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars, 34th and 
Broadway, Kansas City 11, Mo. 


Miscellaneous 


American Motorists Insurance Co., 
4750 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 40, 
Ill. 


Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, 1776 D St., N. W., Wash. 6, 
D. C. 


Future Scientists of America, National 
Science Teachers Association, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Grand Lodge—Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks of the USA, 2750 
Lake View Ave., Chicago, III. 


Odd Fellows and Rebekahs of Amer- 
ica, 2703 E. Lake St., Minneapolis 6, 
Minn. 


33 W. 


Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 


42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


APPROVED 


Sewing 


Baking 


Oratorical 


Oratorical 


Speech tournament; 
Student congress 


Public speaking 


“My True Security— 


LIST 


1 


The American Way”; 


scriptwriting 


“Voice of Democ- 
racy;” broadcast 
scriptwriting 


Auto safety 


Good citizenship 


Science achievement 


Youth leadership 


United Nations 


pilgrimages 


Writing; Art; and 
Photography 


REGISTRATION 


Varies 


Jan. 1 





APPROVED CONTEST AND ACTIVITIES FOR 1961-62 


E. Approvep List or NATIONAL Activities FoR 1961-62 
(No Contests Included ) 


The Committee classifies conventions, meetings, work sessions, and 
educational travel (where no competition for awards exists) as Activities. 
The Committee does not look with favor on any national activities that 
conflict with the regular school year, and it assumes that adequate and 
qualified adult supervision will be provided in the administration of these 


activities. 





SPONSORING ORGANIZATION 


American National Red Cross 
Boys’ Nation (American Legion ) 
Clubs __ of 


Distributive Education 


America, Inc. 

Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
Future Business Leaders of America 
Future Farmers of America 

Future Homemakers of America 

Girls’ Nation (American Legion ) 


Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries 


Junior Classical League 
Key Club International 
Music Educators National Conference 


National Association of Student Coun- 
cils 


National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation 


National 4-H Club Conference 


National Junior Vegetable Growers 


Association 

National Scholastic Press Association 
National Thespian Society 

New Farmers of America 

New Homemakers of America 


Williamsburg Student Burgesses 


YEARS ON 


MAIN OFFICE 


Washington 6, D.C. 9 
Indianapolis, Ind. 9 


Washington 5, D. C. 


Valley Forge, Pa. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Henderson, Texas 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Washington 25, D. C. 10 
Amherst, Mass. 13 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 9 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio 5 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Williamsburg, Va. 


APPROVED 
LIST 


May 8-10 
July 21-28 
Apr. 26-28 


School year 
June 17-19 
Oct. 11-13 

July 3-6 


July 30-Aug. 5 


Feb. 8-11 


Aug. 13-17 
July 1-4 
Mar. 16-20 


June 24-28 


School year 


Apr. : 
Dec. ‘ 


Nov. 22-5 
June 25-~ 
Oct. 2-5 
June 4-9 
Feb. 10-14 














The Numbers Game 
CALVIN E. GROSS 


Dear COLLEAGUE: 

We school people have always talked a lot about our obligation to 
keep our educational program closely geared to the abilities and needs of 
each individual student. This is a fine idea, but have we really done 
much about it? 

We organize our students into groups of about equal size. Then we 
rotate them for identical periods of time among rooms of standard dimen- 
sions and give them a prescribed course of study. We say we could make 
this process more personal if we had smaller classes, and certainly we 
could, but how much smaller? What is the right number? 

Our average class size in Pittsburgh is 33. With that many students at 
a time, no teacher can possibly give adequate individual attention, 
especially to those with the greatest or least ability. 

Every other large city has the same problem and feels just as unhappy 
about it. As a matter of fact, even school districts without the problem 
feel unhappy. Whatever their present class size, they all recommend a 
substantial reduction to some magic number. The trouble is that no one 
has ever proved that one number is better than another. 

It is quie clear furthermore that across-the-board reductions in class 
size are very expensive. The $500,000 required to reduce average class 
size in Pittsburgh by one student would be enough to give every teacher 
an annual raise of $200. 

What then can we do to give a child the benefits of small-group instruc- 
tion regularly and frequently? 

The best way to beat the average is to do the paradoxical thing first—to 
increase class size. If we organize larger classes some of the time, for 
parts of subjects, then we can schedule correspondingly smaller groups 
concurrently. Flexible grouping of pupils opens the door to a solution. 

For the simplest application of this idea, suppose that two teachers in 
adjacent rooms decide to team up and put both their classes into one 
large group wherever possible. How many times a day could one of 
them teach most of the pupils while the other worked with just a few? 
Could each one specialize in what he taught best? Would there be more 
time to plan? Wouldn't each pupil get more attention and wouldn't he 
learn more? 

The right number? There is none. It varies—with the subject, with the 
student, with the teacher—with a lot of things. What we ought to do is 
start finding out the best numbers for a variety of circumstances. And we 
shall. That’s what team teaching is all about. The difficulties are con- 
siderable, but so is the ingenuity of Pittsburgh’s teachers. 

Sincerely, 
Carvin E. Gross 
Superintendent 


~ Printed - by permission from the Pittsburgh Schools Newsletter by Dr. Calvin E. 
Gross, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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The Pennsylvania Program of 
“Improvement in Secondary Education 
Through Group Studies” 


EDWIN B. KEIM 


Tose Pennsylvania Branch of the NASSP has for many years carried 
forward a project that has been useful in providing an exchange of think- 
ing on current problems in secondary education. This activity has paid 
another dividend of almost equal value; it has enabled the secondary- 
school principals of the Commonwealth to join in a unifying and cohesive 
experience. 

Each spring principals, superintendents, guidance counselors, teachers 
and a few laymen gather in thirteen workshops throughout the state. The 
same problems are studied in each workshop, with the larger workshops 
studying a greater number of the problems. The reports of each work- 
shop are brought together, synthesized, and published annually in year- 
book form. The yearbooks are numbered and always bear the title, 
“Improvements in Secondary Education through Group Studies.” 

The project had its beginning, not as a statewide activity, but as an 
experiment of the Suburban Principals’ Association, a group composed 
of secondary-school principals in the Philadelphia suburban area. The 
original idea was presented by Dr. George Galphin of the Drexel Institute 
of Technology in 1944. Dr. Galphin, while sponsor of the Suburban 
Principals’ Association, envisioned in the workshop a device that would 
motivate schoolmen to study and discuss common concerns. Assisting 
him in launching this project were Dr. Oscar Granger and Dr. James E. 
Nancarrow. Each of these men has served as president of the NASSP. 
From the single, original workshop scheduled at Drexel Lodge in 1944, 
the program grew to nine workshops in 1947 with more than 700 partici- 
pants. The year 1960 saw thirteen workshops functioning throughout the 
Commonwealth with 1200 schoolmen participating. Each workshop is 
now self-supporting and is assisted by a faculty coordinator from the 
sponsoring college or university. Through the years the philosophy 
underlying the program has remained constant. Briefly stated, the 
objective has been “to provide an opportunity for interested teachers, 

* Copies of the Yearbooks of past years may be secured by writing to Samuel P. 


Bomgardner, Secretary-Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Branch of the NASSP, New 
Cumberland High School, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 


Edwin B. Keim is Principal of Cheltenham Township Senior High School, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 
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administrators, counselors, and lay people to come to grips with the ever- 
changing, yet perennial issues in secondary education.” 

As the program grew in importance, the state organization established 
the Research and Planning Committee, having broad representation 
throughout the state. Each workshop is under the direction of a chairman, 
selected by the area principals’ association, and a coordinator named by 
the sponsoring college or university. 


An OUTLINE OF PROCEDURES 


The machinery which finally produces the workshops and their product, 
the yearbook, begins to move in the fall of each year. In an effort to 
present a clear and comprehensive picture of the complete program each 
step is described separately. 


1. In September of each year, the chairman of the Research and 
Planning Committee requests the district workshop chairmen and other 
members of their committees to present a list of suggested topics pertain- 
ing to current problems in secondary education. The workshop chairmen 
are encouraged to consult with fellow principals in their regions for ideas 
concerning suggested problems. These lists of problems are directed to 
the Research and Planning Committee. 

By tapping the grass roots of the state organization, problems of wide 
interest are assembled. It is interesting and significant to note that many 
of the topics presented by one workshop chairman are similar to those 
presented by other chairmen from distant sections of the state. Each 
suggested discussion topic is accompanied by comments explaining its 
significance and timeliness. 

2. In October, the suggested discussion topics are presented by the 
chairman of the Research and Planning Committee to the combined 
membership of the Executive Committee and the Research and Planning 
Committee. After study and discussion, a final list of eight to fourteen 
discussion topics is compiled. These selections then become the official 
workshop topics and are used in all areas the following spring. This does 
not mean that any one workshop will establish discussion groups to 
consider all the suggested topics. Actually, the number of topics discussed 
by any one workshop will vary from two to eight, depending upon the 
attendance at the workshop. Topics not chosen by any workshop are 
completely eliminated from the program. Each area workshop has com- 
plete autonomy in determining which topics it will consider. 

The meeting where the final selection of topics is made is held during 
the state convention each October in Harrisburg. In addition to the 
members of the Executive Committee and the Research and Planning 
Committee, the district workshop chairmen and coordinators are invited 
to attend. Not only are the topics for the next workshop studied, 
appraised, and finally selected, but also the program and yearbook of the 
preceding workshop is evaluated. 
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3. Following the selection of the topics for the forthcoming workshops, 
the district chairmen and coordinators return to their areas and motivate 
the machinery for the spring conferences or workshops. At an area 
meeting or by mailed ballot, the topics of interest to the secondary-school 
principals of the area are selected from the official list. The district chair- 
man then informs the state chairman of the topics that will be discussed 
in his area workshop. The work of the area chairman and coordinator has 
just begun with the determination of the topics to be studied. The dates 
and site of the workshop must be determinéd. The site of the conference 
usually does not present a problem. In recent years an institution of 
higher learning has cooperated with each workshop group in providing a 
site. Each of these institutions is represented by the district coordinator. 
For example, the workshop of the Philadelphia Suburban Principals is 
held each year at Drexel Lodge under the auspices of the Drexel Institute 
of Technology; the workshop of the Lehigh Valley Principals Association 
is held on the campus of Lehigh University, and the workshop of the 
Susquehanna Valley Principals Association takes place on the beautiful 
campus of Bucknell University. The additional cooperating institutions 
are: California State College, Edinboro State College, Gettysburg College, 
Indiana State College, Lock Haven State College, Mansfield State Col- 
lege, Millersville State College, the University of Pittsburgh, Slippery 
Rock State College, and Wilkes College. 

While the site of each workshop no longer presents a problem, other 
considerations demand attention. A chairman must be selected for each 
of the topics to be considered by the workshop. In addition some work- 
shops appoint an assistant or co-chairman for each topic or seminar. 
Consultants and resource people for each topic must also be secured. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that the quality of the seminar chairman, 
consultants, and resource people contribute much in determining the 
success of each group. If these people are to function effectively and 
give vitality to the discussion, they must be well informed in all facets of 
the topic. They must also know school law and the most recent pronounce- 
ments and viewpoints of the State Department of Public Instruction 
pertaining to the topic. The local machinery must be well organized and 
carefully lubricated. It must be remembered that the strength of the 
program springs from the “grass roots,” the local area workshops. 

Publicity for the coming workshop must be planned throughout the 
winter months. Announcements outlining the topics to be discussed, the 
names of seminar chairmen, consultants, and resource people, as well as 
date, time, and other details must be widely circulated throughout the 
area. 

4. After the topics for the workshops have been selected, the chairman 
or other members of the Research and Planning Committee prepare an 
analysis sheet for each topic, emphasizing major points for consideration. 
The following is an example of an analysis sheet, which is an exact copy 
of Problem Three as studied in the spring of 1960. 
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PROBLEM THREE 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO PROVIDE THE MOST EFFECTIVE USE OF 
A SCHOOL LIBRARY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


A. What steps can be taken to re-emphasize the importance of the library 
in the secondary school? 

B. How can we best determine the adequacy of a secondary-school library 
in a given school? 

C. What constitutes an adequate reference section in a given school? 

D. How can the balance between professional librarians and nonprofes- 
sional staff be achieved? 

E. What practices on the part of librarians result in better utilization of 
community resources? 

F. What are the duties and responsibilities of the library staff? 

G. What measures may be used in determining adequate financial support 
for the library in a secondary school? 

H. Techniques which have involved all members of the school staff in the 
selection of library materials. 

I. Techniques which provide adequate instruction in the use of library 
facilities. 

J. How extensive should be the periodical and newspaper section of a 
secondary-school library? 

K. What are the techniques which have resulted in more extensive use of 
the secondary-school library by teachers; by students? 

L. What are the best techniques in providing listening facilities in the 
secondary-school library? 

M. What are minimum and desirable physical facilities for the secondary- 
school library? 

N. What are the minimum and desirable sizes of the reference sections in 
the library of a given secondary school? 

O. What techniques have resulted in close coordination of audiovisual 
facilities and the library? 

P. What are those practices found in secondary schools which detract from 
the proper use of the library? 


An extensive, annotated bibliography is also prepared for each topic. 
This is important work and serves to give unity to the discussions carried 
on in the various workshops. For many years they were prepared by Dr. 
Charles Manwiller of the Pittsburgh School District who also taught at 
the University of Pittsburgh and more recently by Dr. James Gould of 
the same institution. Both of these men have utilized the assistance of 
graduate students at the University of Pittsburgh in the preparation of 
the annotated bibliographies. 

These bibliographies are sent to each discussion group chairman, 
resource person, and consultant, thus insuring a common background of 
reading on a given subject. 

5. As the date of each workshop approaches, the chairman and coordi- 
nator release publicity throughout the area. Administrators, teachers, 
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guidance counselors, college instructors, and interested lay people are 
invited to attend. 

6. The workshops meet at the various centers during the months of 
April, May, and June. Most workshops meet on two successive days; a 
few convene for only one day. The date of each conference is deter- 
mined by the workshop chairman and the coordinator after consulting 
with the principals’ organization within the area. If a college center is 
used, the schedule of college events must be considered. Sleeping accom- 
modation and meals are usually provided by the college, each participant 
paying a small registration fee and additional amounts for lodging and 
meals. 

In a typical, two-day conference, the participants assemble at nine 
o'clock in the morning. The chairman and the coordinator having out- 
lined the plans for the conference, the delegates proceed to the first 
period of discussion. Following lunch, the discussion groups again 
assemble and pursue their problems until late afternoon. A social period 
precedes dinner. The evening meeting is usually highlighted by an out- 
standing speaker prominent in the fields of education, government, or 
industry. The change of pace from the discussions dealing solely with 
educational problems is usually well received. The second-day’s program 
includes morning and afternoon discussion groups and a dinner meeting 
with an outstanding speaker. Thus, during the two-day conference, each 
discussion group meets four times. 

7. With the close of the conference, the work of each discussion leader 
and his recorder is not completed. Theirs is the responsibility to sum- 
marize the discussions and to write a complete report of the findings and 
recommendations of their study group. The reports of each discussion or 
seminar group are sent to the chairman of the Research and Planning 
Committee. 

8. The next and logical step is the editing conference in mid-July. All 
members of the Research and Planning Committee are expected to attend 
and all workshop chairmen are invited. The editing conference has for 
the past several years convened at Drexel Lodge, Newtown Square, 
Pennsylvania. The group gathers on a Sunday afternoon and the work 
continues until Wednesday. Presiding is the chairman of the Research 
and Planning Committee who has received and assembled the reports of 
each discussion group. The editing committee is divided into work teams 
composed of four or five men. Each team is given the reports on a specific 
topic and is assigned the task of synthesizing the reports for publication. 
The editing committee’s days are long and the work concentrated. After 
the work of each team is completed, the final report must be presented to 
the Research and Planning Committee. This committee must accept by 
majority vote the work of each subcommittee or writing team. 

9. The chairman of the Research and Planning Committee assembles 
the completed reports for publication. The yearbook, containing the 
reports, is issued each year during the State Convention in October. At 
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the same meeting as the completed yearbook is presented, the machinery 
is set in motion to organize the new workshops and another yearbook. 

It has been noted that each of the thirteen workshops is self-supporting. 
This is possible because each is an integral part of the program of the 
area principals’ association. Each of these associations has a treasury 
supported by the dues of the membership. This enables the association 
to bear the cost of planning and give publicity to each workshop and 
underwrite costs not covered by registration fees. 


PUBLISHING THE YEARBOOK 


The cost of printing the yearbook is a significant budget factor. While 
the major cost of the printing is paid by the Pennsylvania Branch of the 
NASSP, the Pennsylvania Education Association has generously con- 
tributed to the publication. A significant number of yearbooks are sold 
in all parts of the United States and this revenue also helps defray publi- 
cation costs. 

While the publication of the yearbook is the final result, it is not the 
most important product of the workshop program. The greatest value is to 
be found in the discussion groups themselves. Here principals, guidance 
counselors, teachers, superintendents, and some law people examine and 
ponder issues in secondary education. In the workshops, ideas are 
exchanged and viewpoints defended. This in itself has value which 
transcends the worth of the printed summary. 

Many of the workshops are held in May and June when the discussion 
or seminar groups can meet in the outdoors. Picture, if you will, a group 
of schoolmen seated under the trees of a quiet and friendly campus 
exchanging ideas and testing theories. The participants are twice re- 
freshed—first, by friendly and stimulating discussions and secondly, by the 
close contact with nature. Here is in-service training at its best. It is 
significant that an increasing number of superintendents and boards of 
education not only encourage principals, counselors, and teachers to 
attend the workshops, but also pay their expenses. 

In October of 1960, the Pennslyvania Branch of the NASSP published 
its Sixteenth Yearbook. The reader may wish to know what topics were 
discussed by the workshop groups. The following are the 1960 workshop 
topics. 

I. Group Studies on the Report of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation Committee of Fifteen. 

II. What Are the Best Practices for the Organization and Administration of 
Summer-School Programs for Secondary Schools? 

III. What Can Be Done To Provide the Most Effective Use of a School 
Library at the Secondary-School Level? 

IV. What Are the Trends in Today’s Social Studies Curriculum? 

V. What Are the Defensible Policies and Practices for the Promotion of 
Secondary-School Students? 

VI. How Can Junior High Schools Make More Effective Use of the Science 
Laboratory? 
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VII. What Are Current Developments in College Admission Policies? 

VIII. A Study and Evaluation of Practices in the Granting of Diplomas and 
Certificates to Secondary-School Pupils. 

IX. What Are the Best Methods and Techniques To Follow Up Graduates 
of High School? 

X. The Use of the Laboratory in the Improvement of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Instruction. 

XI. What Type of Middle School Organization Provides the Greatest Oppor- 
tunity for the Development of the Adolescent? 

XII. What Is a Sensible Philosophy of Homework? 

XIII. What Are the Trends and Practices in the Advanced Placement 
Program of the College Entrance Examination Board? 


It must be remembered that each of these topics was accompanied by 
an annotated bibliography and an analysis sheet similar to the one 
previously outlined in this article. 

To help the reader understand the time schedule of the workshops and 
the number of topics considered by each, this information is presented in 
table form. 


TABLEI. The Location, Dates, and Topics Studied in Each of the Workshops Sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania Branch of the NASSP in 1960. 





Topic Number 

Location of =. i . : Date of 

Workshop Workshop 
1;2;3);4);5)}6;)7)8)/ 9 |10/11/12)13) 


Bucknell July 6 





California 





Drexel June 22, 23 





Edinboro June 23, 24 





Gettysburg June 14, 15 





Indiana June 13, 14 





Lehigh May 2, 3 





Lock Haven 





Mansfield April 30 





Millersville June 30 





Pittsburgh April 22 





Slippery Rock June 14, 15 


April 21 


7} 1 
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Topics ror 1961 


Plans for the 1961 workshops were well formulated. The Executive 
Committee and the Research and Planning Committee in October selected 
eleven topics to be studied at the spring workshops. The topics examined 
in the spring of 1961 were: 

I. How Can We Improve the Utilization of Teacher Time through the 
Techniques of Team Teaching, Lay Readers, and Teaching Machines? 

II. How Can the Activities of Student Council Be Revitalized and Modem- 
ized in the Secondary Schools? 

III. What Are the Best Ways of Utilizing the Language Laboratory in the 
Teaching of Modern Languages? 

IV. What Is an Adequate Testing Program in the Junior and Senior High 
School? 

V. What Is an Adequate Organization for the Administration of the Modern 
Secondary School? 

VI. What Is an Adequate Guidance Organization in the Modern Sachalin 
School? 

VII. What Can Be Done to Relieve the Tensions Which Seem To Be Grow- 
ing Among Students of Junior and Senior High-School Age? 

VIII. What Are Some of the Effective Techniques in Public Relations in 
Secondary Education? 

IX. How Can We Best Administer and Evaluate the Program of Lay 
Readers? 

X. How Can We Utilize Educational Television in Our Instructional 
Program? 

XI. What Can Be Done To Stimulate the Able Student Who Is Not Achiev- 
ing at His Expected Level? 

The program moves forward. It progresses not because it is ordered 
and directed by the state organization, but because of the support and 
work of the secondary-school principals throughout the state. The work- 
shop program is strong because many are involved, because it gives the 
schoolmen an opportunity to sharpen their educational weapons in an 
atmosphere of open discussion, and because it renews and revitalizes their 
philosophies in intimate and warm fellowship. 





Erratum 


In the article entitled “A Junior High School Guidance Hand- 
book” which appeared on pages 52-54 of the May 1961 issue of 
THE BULLETIN, the name of Wayland R. F. Grant, Sr., should have 
been Wayman R. F. Grant—not Wayland. 
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Some Secondary School Issues 
of the 1960’s 


WILL FRENCH 


L looks as if the 1960's were to be years in which some basic assump- 
tions underlying important institutional polices, programs, and practices 
in America are to be critically re-examined. This applies to education as 
well as to political, economic, and social life. World and national condi- 
tions being what they are, some important educational assumptions and 
the practices based on them which we have come to take for granted are 
going to have to be justified all over again. Some others, no doubt, should 
be abandoned and appropriate changes in educational procedures made. 
During this period of re-examination, the issues will be of whether current 
theories or practices are still sound or whether alternates should be 
substituted. 

In the field of secondary education some critically important issues 
seem to be arising. Some of these are so basic that secondary schools will 
not be able to function at their best level until decisions are reached. 
What follows in this article is a list of what seems to the writer to be 
important issues which are developing and which now need or will soon 
need resolution. There are of course, other vital issues affecting all of 
education from the college to the nursery school, but the list presented 
here is purposely restricted to those which bear primarily and almost 
exclusively on secondary schools since most of the readers of this maga- 
zine are especially interested in this field. 

An effort has been made (and it was an effort) to present each side of 
each issue without prejudice since the first question is whether these are 
the most important issues to discuss or whether others ought to be 
substituted or added. When there is some agreement as to what are the 
most important issues, then discussion can more properly begin. The 
chief purpose in presenting this list here is to call attention to the basic 
nature of some of the challenges now being thrown at the secondary 
school and, to encourage secondary-school educators to come to some 
consensus on them. 

1. Universal or Selective Secondary Education? 

Shall the secondary school through grade twelve offer programs of 

education designed to encourage and enable each youth to attain his best 


Will French—Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University— 
602 Buena Tierra Drive, Woodland, California. 

These issues have been adapted from those presented in September 1960 
at a conference called by the State Department of Education, Maryland. 
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level of self development or shall its programs be designed to provide 
such development for approximately the more able half of all youth? 


2. Raise or Lower the Compulsory Attendance Age? 

If secondary schools are to provide appropriate educational opportunity 
for all youth (sub-normal and incorrigible excepted ), should the compul- 
sory attendance age be gradually raised toward eighteen or, in case 
secondary schools are not to provide for all youth, should this age be 
lowered toward fourteen? 

3. Where Shall the Main Responsibility for Program Improvement Rest? 

Shall the main responsibility for program improvement in a secondary 
school tend increasingly to rest with the professional staff of the school in 
cooperation with the local board of education and other interested and 
able laymen under the general supervision of the state or shall this main 
responsibility tend increasingly to rest with the state as the agency for 
administering the recommendations, injunctions, and requirements of 
national, professional, quasi-governmental, or governmental bodies or 
agencies? 

4. How Shall “Inteliectual Competence” Be Defined? 

To whatever extent the term “intellectual competence” is used to 
indicate the over-all goal of secondary education, shall it be assumed to 
be attained by the high school when a student possesses command of the 
“fundamental processes” and a degree of scholarship in one or more of 
the organized fields of knowledge or shall it also indicate that he shows 
some competence in the fields of citizenship, leisure-use, health-care, 
home membership, and vocational activities? 


5. What Educational Experiences Shall Be Required of Each Youth? 

Shall the “required” program of a secondary school be based upon an 
a priori decision that the completion of certain sequences of courses by 
every student is essential or shall the required program of each student 
be developed on the basis of a continuing study by the school, the 
student, and his parents of what is really needed if he is to have the best 
educational opportunity possible in his school? 


6. What Is To Be the Relative Importance of the Teacher and the “Teach- 
ing Machine”? 

Shall the “teaching machine,” TV, and other instructional aids be de- 
pended upon to carry the main or at least a large responsibility for 
directing and guiding the instruction of students with the teacher 
planning the over-all program and assisting any student when trouble 
develops or shall a professionally educated teacher be relied upon to 
carry the main burden of instruction assisted by a variety of instructional 
aids as he thinks necessary in order to cope with the numerous and varied 
learning difficulties met by typical secondary-school students? 

7. What Scope of Responsibility for Guidance Services? 


Shall the secondary-school’s guidance personnel be principally compe- 
tent to counsel with students about educational problems arising out of 
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their contact with the school’s program of instruction as carried on in its 
classrooms or shall this personnel also be expected to be competent to 
counsel with students about their personal, emotional, social, and moral 
problems and about how and where to get the help they need even 
though some of these problems have little or no relation to their school 
experiences? 
8. What Shall Determine Eligibility for Promotion and for Graduation? 
Shall eligibility for promotion and graduation be largely determined by 
scores on tests designed by state and national agencies to assure the 
nation that its interests in education are protected or shall promotion and 
graduation be open to all normal youth on the basis of attendance, citizen- 
ship, and success within the limits of his ability with the best program for 
him which his high school is able to offer him? 














Teacher Readiness for Curriculum 
improvement 





ROBERT H. KENNEDY 














ROLL OF THE SCHOOL IN OUR DEMOCRACY 


, school has a distinctive role to play in preserving and enriching 
democracy as a way of life. If our democratic heritage is to be preserved 
and enriched, the school must assume increased responsibility for pro- 
viding an environment, learning experiences, and methods of teaching 
that are consistent with values inherent in a democratic philosophy. 

Democracy as a design for living functions only in and through lives of 
individuals. It is reflected in the attitudes, beliefs, values, and behavior of 
all of us in all situations. The concept of democracy as a political creed 
has broadened to include the economic, social, religious, racial, and edu- 
cational aspects of every day living. This expanding faith will continue 
to flourish only if we cherish and preserve the basic tenets of our 
democracy. , 

The first of these is our high regard for the individual. No other way of 
life in the world today places the individual as high as does the 
democratic way. Not only must we maintain a deep faith in the intelli- 
gence of the common man, but we must also have a compelling obligation 
to participate intelligently in the solution of common problems. Our 
democratic way of life contains an active social conscience that prevents 
political, social, economic, racial, and religious discrimination from 
barring the way to optimul development of any individual. Finally, the 
ability we possess of perpetuating our democratic way of life—by adjust- 
ing our methods of achieving it as our insight develops and as social and 
economic conditions change— should be maintained by our schools. 

If the above assumptions are true, and if the school’s role is to preserve 
and enrich our democratic way of life, the curriculum should be the 
vehicle for the learning experiences. Before the curriculum can be 
organized or improved two important aspects of child education must be 
studied. 


































THe NaAtTurRE OF LEARNING 


The nature of learning must determine the methods of teaching. The 
traditional subject-centered school is based on the assumption that 
learning takes place only ky repetition. This theory was developed by 


Robert H. Kennedy is Assistant Principal of Mansfield Senior High School, 
145 West Park Boulevard, Mansfield, Ohio. Grades 9 to 12 enrollment, 2,428. 
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psychologists who believed that the brain was composed of different 
faculties which could only be developed by continual stimulation before 
desired responses could be achieved. This S—R bond psychology has 
been repudiated by most psychologists today. 

The present psychologists who pattern their work after Gestalt believe 
that the human being is an organism of remarkable complexity. They 
believe that the human has goals which it strives to achieve in terms of 
psychosomatic tensions which it seeks to relieve. These goals determine 
the human’s behavior and are charged with emotional components. The 
way he feels about something has much to do with the learning of it. In 
this “whole-theory,” learning cannot be divorced aenecieany from the 
total process of experiencing it. 

The “experimentalists” today base their philosophy upon the above 
theory. Their thesis is that the individual is a “dynamic whole” and 
learning is an active process. Reflective thinking is one of their chief 
goals for education because only with its use can the method of intelli- 
gence be used to solve the problems of contemporary living. 

From a study of the psychology and philosophy of contemporaries 
today, the following principles concerning the nature of learning can be 
formulated: 


1. Learning is a continuous process of organizing and reorganizing varied 
and meaningful experiences. 

2. Learning is dependent upon attitudes, purposes, and goals of the learner. 

3. The amount of learning which takes place is dependent upon the interest, 
capacity, maturity, and developed ability of the learner. 

4. Learning is doing. 


THe NATURE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Having developed a philosophy of education and concepts concerning 
the nature of learning, it is necessary to study the nature of the individual, 
or the learner, before a curriculum can be built or improved. Let us 
examine the individual in terms of his physiological growths, needs, and 
capacities. Needless to say, many books have been written on the 
physiological growth of an individual so it is impossible in this short 
article even to summarize the various stages and implications for educa- 
tion that are involved. Basically, however, experts are in agreement 
that the individual is a developing organism which functions and reacts 
as a whole to its environment. It reacts also in light of its past experi- 
ences. Therefore, the children in our schools each react as a whole to the 
learning process and each differently because each child has had different 
experiences which shape and exemplify differently each new educational 
experience. Then too, the needs of each child are different because they 
come from his physical, social, psychological, spiritual, and intellectual 
nature. Just as his past experiences and needs are different, so too are his 
capacities of a different nature. These capacities for self-development 
vary with each individual, making what we call individual differences. 
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Tue TEACHER AS A BLOCK 


Thus we see the role of the modern school in our democratic society 
as well as the nature of the learning process and that of the individual. 
Why is it then that most of our schools today seem to discount these things 
and operate traditionally with little regard for our democratic way of 
life, and somewhat complete disregard for the nature of learning and the 
learner? Is it because of a fixation upon subject matter and too little 
regard for the child? Doris and Murray Lee state this thought in a 
different manner. 


The child is the reason for the school. He is the one for whom learning ex- 
periences are provided. It is to his development that the work of the school 
is directed. Our understanding of the child as a learner, his personality and 
his purposes and interests, supplies the foundation for developing an effective 
educational program. Thinking about changes to be made in the child is 
thinking in terms of goals to be achieved. Starting with subject matter as the 
traditional school did was to start with the means and confuse it with the end. 
We try to avoid that mistake today.' 


Most of the experts in this area list among the many blocks to curricu- 
lum reorganization and improvement the classroom teacher who is 
embedded in tradition and feels secure in the textbook. Caswell has this 
to say about today’s teacher: 


Teacher security is a major factor in curriculum change. It has been pointed 
out before that teachers generally do what they consider best and what they 
know how to do. Proposals for curriculum change mean that they must move 
out into new ways of doing things. The new always involves an element of 
uncertainty. People are willing to venture into new undertakings more readily 
when they feel a basic security in the situation in which they work. If teachers 
feel that a mistake will result in administrative censure or if they are afraid 
they do not have a command of the subject matter or methods required in a 
new curriculum plan, they are likely to insist that the established curriculum 


is best.? 


One method which has been developed in recent years to combat 
administrative censure is the group process theory. Wahlquist has defined 
this group dynamics in the following terms: 


Group dynamics is the interaction of a group of people at work in a problem 
of concern to them. It is premised in the belief that a group product is usually 
better than that produced by a single individual, and that the results of group 
thinking will be more acceptable because of greater participation in the activi- 
ties and the acceptance of responsibility for the outcomes by the members of 
the group.® 

* Murray J. Lee and Doris May Lee. The Child and His Curriculum. New York: 
Appleton, Century, Crofts. 1950. P. 197. 

* Hollis L. Caswell and Associates. Curriculum Improvement in Public School 
Systems. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. P. 69. 

* J. T. Wahlquist and others. The Administration of Public Education. New York: 
Ronald Press Company. 1952. P. 251. 
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I believe that most administrators today agree that the participation of 
staff members is sound democratic practice. In arriving at the principles 
and ideas mentioned earlier in this article, such group participation is a 
must and to obtain such group dynamics is the task of the modern school 
administrator. Lee and Lee state that one way an administrator can 
achieve such group action is by having basic respect for the contribution 
and personality of the members of the group.‘ 

Another way whereby the administrator can improve teacher readiness 
for curriculum reorganization is by providing teachers with time for 
curriculum work. It would be safe to estimate that a curriculum reorgani- 
zation or improvement program would take at least two hours weekly of 
extra time for the teachers. Teachers are already overloaded performing 
the many functions necessary to perform their task of education. Unless 
curriculum work is regarded as an integral part of the teacher’s load, the 
improvement program can well be defeated. Some time must be pro- 
vided during the teacher’s day when he can work on the many facets of 
curriculum reorganization. 

It has been the writer's experience that one hour after school is not 
the answer. Teachers are worn out by the duties of the regular school 
day and are in need of time to relax and to look after their own personal 
problems. Fortunately, some other ways have been found to solve this 
problem of time. Teachers are paid for ten months although schools are 
in session only nine months; thus time is available for curriculum work 
before school begins. Summer workshops are conducted jointly by the 
local school system and a teacher-education institution where teachers 
can work on curriculum programs while earning credits toward degrees. 
School is dismissed for a half day once or twice a month to allow time 
for committees to meet for curriculum work. Releasing one or two 
teachers from classroom teaching for a semester or a year to prepare or 
edit curriculum materials provides another means of getting a specific 
job done.® 

Allowing time for teacher participation is not enough unless the 
teachers learn to work together effectively. This they can learn only if 
given the opportunities through workshops, discussion groups, teachers’ 
meetings, professional associations, preschool conferences, and other 
organizations. This development of teacher competence can only be 
stimulated by dynamic leadership of the school administrator. Good 
educational leadership promotes an‘ atmosphere of mutual respect and 
trust, builds morale, and releases the power of the teacher to participate 
actively in curriculum reorganization. 


CONCLUSIONS 
It is the writer's firm belief that, before teachers can promote efficient 
learning on the part of students, they must also foster a freedom to learn 


* Lee and Lee, op. cit., p. 211. 
* William B. Rogan. Modern Elementary Curriculum. New York: The Dryden 
Press. 1953. Pp. 215-216. 
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themselves. They must learn new procedures, draw new conclusions 
regarding learning, and continually explore new possibilities. Of course 
in trying new ideas, mistakes will be made. If a teacher is made to be 
afraid of the mistakes, he will be reluctant to take a chance. He will tend 
to cling to the tried, accepted patterns of the traditional subject centered 
school and will not seek better procedures. The task of administrators is 
to foster a lack of fear and a spirit of freedom to think and act in terms of 
what is best for the pupil and his development. The administrator must 
also provide the proper teacher time to act upon and discuss these tenets. 

Once teachers feel secure and lose their fears concerning experimenta- 
tion in teaching methods, the door is open for the entire staff to develop 
co-operatively a common philosophy. 

Each teacher must be stimulated to build his own philosophy from his 
knowledge of the role of the school in our democracy as well as of the 
nature of learning and the learner. The teacher who has no vision of 
the results of his work in terms of richer lives for individuals and a better 
America of tomorrow will not be ready for the task of curriculum reor- 
ganization or improvement. 

A school is not ready for curriculum reorganization when the adminis- 
trator is nervous, overworked, and commanding; and when the teachers 
are frustrated, jaded, and lazy. A school is “ready” for curriculum im- 
provement when there is leadership and understanding shown by the 
administrator and there is interest, creativeness, empathy, and cooperation 
among the teachers. 

A school can either be a jail for pupils and a burden on the taxpayer or 
the pride of the community and a training ground for useful and 
democratic living. The “readiness” of teachers will have much to do with 
this latter school. 











A Curriculum Advisory Committee 
A. W. STEMBRIDGE 


BACKGROUND 


V Vian the Los Angeles City Board of Education announced plans 
for David Starr Jordan High School to convert from a six-year to a three- 
year senior high school, Principal I. H. McClelland, Jr. took immediate 
action to insure a well-rounded curriculum designed to meet the needs of 
all students. 

Curriculum development of the senior high school had been hampered 
by the fact that two thirds of the pupils were in junior high-school grades. 
Many traditions, policies, and procedures found useful in a six-year school 
were no longer practical for a senior high school. New curriculum 
offerings, reorganization of plant facilities, and a re-examination of 
policies and procedures were in order. 

The history of Jordan High School is interesting and unique in many 
respects, and this fact had a great bearing on the manner in which the 
curriculum was developed. In square miles, Jordan High School is one of 
the smallest senior high-school districts in the Los Angeles School System. 
It encompasses an area known as Watts which was once a community 
apart from the City of Los Angeles. Today the community of Watts is 
incorporated into the City of Los Angeles and has a small central business 
district surrounded by various types of residences, including home-owned 
multiple and single type dwellings, apartments, courts, motels, and a 
number of public housing projects. Contiguous to the school property 
line on the west is a 700 unit low-income housing project; to the north, 
a large industrial steel plant; to the east, Alameda Street, a boundary; to 
the south, small homes. 

When the school was founded in 1926 it served a different population 
than it does today. Three major groups were represented: Anglo- 
American, Negro, and Mexican-American in about equal proportions. A 
number of Japanese emigrants also settled in the community and, most 
interesting, was a group of families of Russian heritage and culture. 

In the past three decades, the community has undergone gradual but 
radical changes in racial composition. Today approximately ninety per 
cent are Americans of Negro descent, eight per cent are Mexican- 
American, and possibly two per cent are Anglo-American and Japanese- 


A. W. Stembridge was Boys’ Vice Principal of David Starr Jordan High 
School (Los Angeles, California) for five years before becoming Vice Principal 
of San Pedro High School (last year) 1001 West Fifteenth Street, San Pedro, 
California. San Pedro High School has an enrollment of about 2,000—grades 
10 through 12. 
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American. What formerly was a somewhat cosmopolitan area is now a 
minority neighborhood. 

Jordan High School has felt the impact of the transitory nature of the 
community. Possibly the unique characteristic of the area is its role as 
gateway into Southern California for families from many states. Most 
of these citizens come from rural, segregated communities where they 
have long endured inequities in educational, cultural, and employment 
opportunities. A few come from eastern and middle western states and 
are generally on a higher cultural and scholastic level. The transiency 
problem is detrimental to the school in that the ablest families, as soon as 
they gain economic advantages, move to other districts they regard as 
more status-rewarding. This deprives the school and community of 
valuable human resources beneficial to all. 


In February 1957, Markham Junior High School opened its doors to the 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils of Jordan High School. The enrollment 
at Jordan took a sudden drop from 2,260 to 1,300. An immediate change 
was evident in the student body. Students and faculty alike were aware 
of the senior high-school atmosphere. In one year the school became 
firmly entrenched as a senior high school, having graduated its last class 
of ninth-grade pupils. 


CurricuLuM GOoALs AND OBJECTIVES 


Approximately a year before the dividing of the school, Principal 
McClelland made the faculty “curriculum-conscious” by conducting a 
series of six meetings. Each faculty member attended one meeting 
during a conference period. Significant comments and suggestions were 
recorded for each group. 

A selected group, the Curriculum Planning Committee, composed of 
teachers, the curriculum coordinator, head counselor, and the three 
administrators organized the results of these conferences. The combined 
thinking of the entire faculty, working as a team in a democratic climate, 
resulted in the formation of these goals or objectives: 


1. To provide a well-rounded curriculum to meet the needs of all students 

2. To provide curriculum experiences which stress moral and spiritual 
values 

3. To develop appreciation of the democratic processes 

4. To develop intercultural relationships 

5. To improve social skills and graces 

6. To broaden the guidance program to include more group guidance to 
meet the vocational, scholastic, and personal needs of all students 

7. To provide students with an understanding of the practices and prin- 
ciples of successful family living 

8. To integrate the guidance and curriculum functions in order to improve 
communication between counselors and teachers in terms of the broad and 
specific aspects of their relationships with students 

9. To develop and maintain a close relationship with the contributing 
junior high school as to guidance, orientation, and articulation 
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10. To establish better rapport between home, school, and community 

11. To plan a daily schedule to allow for curricula enrichment 

12. To expand the health program to stress all facets of health education 
and health services 

13. To provide all students adequate skills for terminal education by way 
of vocational and practical arts 

14. To provide an intensive program of remedial type classes in all sub- 
jects with special emphasis on developing an all-school remedial reading and 
reading improvement program 

15. To expand the existing curriculum to include additional authorized or 
experimental courses 

16. To expand and develop the student activity program 

17. To develop desirable attitudes and practices with regard to leisure time 


The objective established appeared to pertain to three specific phases: 
that development of curriculum which arises from consideration (1) of 
the curriculum framework of the Los Angeles City School; (2) of the 
needs of the community; and (3) of individual needs of pupils. 


CoMMITTEE COMPOSITION 


Under the leadership of the principal, aided by Mrs. Marge Hebert, 
Curriculum Coordinator, the Curriculum Advisory Committee was 
organized. The committee was comprised of the department chairmen, 
head counselor, curriculum coordinator, and the three administrators. 
Four standing sub-committees were formed to deal with four major 
divisions of curriculum development: (1) curriculum planning; (2) 
school standards; (3) scope and sequence; and (4) curriculum evaluation. 


PROCEDURES 


An initial starting point of the committee was the evaluation and 
implementation of the Iowa Test results. The head counselor, Mr. Sam 
Harper, compiled and organized the results of the lowa Tests, statistically 
summarizing the strengths and weaknesses of those students exposed to 
the curriculum for the past several years. These findings were presented 
to the faculty for their information and consideration. The principal and 
department chairmen worked with the data in individual departmental 
meetings. 

After analyzing the problems revealed by the statistics, the committee 
recommended that every department initiate a program of remedial 
action. Minimum essentials tests are presently being established by each 
department. In progress, also, is consideration of a three-track program 
as a possible means of serving individual needs, and setting standards in 
line with expected achievement and vocational goals. 

To obtain a realistic concept of the curriculum, upper division students 
were questioned regarding their opinions of specific courses. Jordan 
graduates in different colleges, ranging from freshmen through senior 
classes, were helpful in offering their evaluation of courses they had taken 
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in high school and in recommending courses they felt would have helped 
them in their college work. 


Frequent reports regarding the work of the Curriculum Advisory 
Committee were submitted to the assistant and associate superintendents, 
subject supervisors, and consultants. Their opinions and suggestions 
contributed greatly to the success of the committee. 


Department chairmen, most of whom were members of the Curriculum 
Advisory Committee, met regularly with members of their respective 
departments. Minutes of the committee meetings were given to every 
teacher, and an “open door” policy by the administration encouraged 
members of the faculty to speak their minds and make suggestions on 
curriculum matters. 


The faculty was unanimous in its conviction that many students were 
handicapped by a weakness in communication skills—reading, writing, 
and oral. In their desire to correct the problem, the principal and teachers 
requested a workshop on techniques of teaching reading. Eighteen mem- 
bers of the Jordan High School faculty and other teachers from nearby 
schools participated in a sixteen-hour workshop conducted at Jordan 
High School. Remedial reading and reading improvement classes have 
been upgraded considerably by the efforts of the teachers who attended 
the workshop. In all subjects, teachers have given increased emphasis to 
English composition and communication skills. 


Several courses have been added to the curriculum as a result of the 
work of the Curriculum Advisory Committee: physics, mathematics 
analysis, modern science, posture training, general business, business 
machines, point-one classes, English literature, music reading, co-educa- 
tional homemaking classes in certain fields, swimming, and increased 
emphasis on health education through science, physical education, and 
home-room programs. With an anticipated increase in enrollment of 
approximately one hundred students each semester for the next several 
years, it is hoped that these courses may be added to the curriculum: 
a fourth year of foreign language, a second foreign language, physiology, 
photography, electricity, radio, basic electronics, and other courses that 
may be warranted by technological advances. 


During the second year of its existence, the Curriculum Advisory Com- 
mittee was less active due to the participation of Jordan High School in 
the CASSA Evaluation Program. Curriculum development was scru- 
tinized by the CASSA Committee members. They were favorably im- 
pressed by the accomplishments of the Curriculum Advisory Committee 
and felt that our approach to the problem had been practical and 
thorough. They encouraged the continuation of the committee. Last 
year, Jordan High School was engaged in a follow-up study of the 
CASSA Evaluation. The Curriculum Advisory Committee is operating 
in full swing, paying particular attention to the recommendations of the 
CASSA Committee. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The work of a school curriculum advisory committee never ends. In 
today’s dynamic society a static curriculum is untenable. Members of 
such a curriculum committee should be dedicated to the concept that 
the curriculum, in addition to providing the fundamental educational 
needs for each pupil, must never lag far behind technological and socio- 
economic advancements. By necessity, the curriculum must have a firm 
foundation, but allow for flexibility in many areas as well. Evaluation 
of the curriculum must be continuous, and the opinions of every serious- 
minded faculty member, student, and parent are important. 

The curriculum development program at Jordan High School has pro- 
gressed toward the goal of providing educational offerings designed to 
meet the needs of the students and the desires of their parents and the 
community. Of course, the offerings provided are all within the scope 
of the curriculum program approved by the Los Angeles City Board of 
Education and prescribed by the state of California. 

Based on the experience of Jordan High School’s faculty and students, 
the establishment of a curriculum advisory committee for individual high 
schools is considered highly important, and is strongly recommended. 
If Jordan High School can be of assistance to any school wishing to 
establish a curriculum committee, we shall be happy to cooperate. 








A Report of a Curriculum Study 
RICHARD P. KLAHN 


ly MANY instances, curriculums in present-day secondary schools are 
comparable to a rambling New England farm house, a house which just 
grew without a general plan. The first two or three rooms were con- 
structed when the family was small and materials were scarce. As the 
family grew, a wing with one or two more bedrooms was added; later, 
a larger kitchen might be added, and so on. Unfortunately, a house that 
grows in that manner is inconvenient and doesn’t meet the needs of the 
family or the demands of an efficient housewife. By the same token, too 
many curriculums in operation today “just grew.” As enrollments have 
increased and public pressures dictated additional course offerings, the 
program of studies in our secondary schools today has become a hodge- 
podge of many courses, often conflicting in content and objectives. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Seldom do school districts have the opportunity to “set their curriculum 
house in order” to the extent of developing a planned, well-organized 
curriculum before the students are there to participate in the program; 
or even revise a program in operation. Due to expanding enrollments, 
teacher turn-over, and, in some instances, an apathetic attitude on the 
part of administrators, only small segments of a curriculum—if any—are 
examined for improvement. 

This is not so in the schools of the School Township of Pleasant Valley. 
Following a successful re-organization in February 1957, a unique situa- 
tion existed. As a new school district, consisting of five former rural 
school districts, the Board of Education was confronted with the obvious 
fact that new buildings must be constructed to house the entire thirteen 
grade program of education; notwithstanding, the fact that one elemen- 
tary building, of recent construction was in use. Demanding equal con- 
sideration was determination of the educational program which would 
be housed in the new buildings. 

Too often, the primary thought in a new district is concerned with a 
comprehensive building program and little or no consideration is given 
the learning activities that will occur in them. Consequently, a district 
may have a physical plant that “sets the pace for 1980” but houses a cur- 
riculum geared to the 1900's. Fortunately, the Board of Education chose 
to “take a 1980 look” at both problems—physical plant and curriculum. 


Richard P. Klahn is Principal of Pleasant Valley Township Junior-Senior 
High School, Belmont and Middle Road, P.O. Box 338, Bettendorf, Iowa. 
Grades 7-12 enrollment, 450. 
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Project 1980 

In view of this rare opportunity to plan a curriculum in terms of what 
is “new” yet including the tried and tested, as well, a forward thinking 
Board of Education obtained a high-school principal for 1958-59—a time 
when no high-school existed—to devise preliminary plans for a curricu- 
lum development project. The decision was made to put the major 
planning emphasis on an articulated junior-senior high-school curriculum. 

The primary emphasis on program planning centered on this area for 
two reasons; (1) the complete secondary program would not be opera- 
tional until 1961-62, since grades 9-12 would appear on a staggered basis 
(one year at a time); (2) the elementary schools, having been in opera- 
tion would be in the process of developing their program; therefore, the 
secondary program would be a natural outgrowth of this work. 


CONSIDERATIONS 


The operational plan developed for 1959-60 was based on the following 
assumptions: 

1. The first year of a four-year high school would be housed in an existing 
facility, thus permitting expansion of the program of studies and professional 
secondary staff. 

2. Curriculum work is worth-while use of teachers’ time—equal to that time 
spent in classroom activities. 

3. Since curriculum construction is worthy, release time for it would be 
justified during the school day. 

4. If this pattern for developing a curriculum is to be used by other school 
systems in Iowa, cost must be a consideration. 


OPERATIONAL PLAN 


An approach was developed, using as a basis, “A Design for Curricu- 
lum Development Project.” The information contained in “A Design” 
presented information about professional committee work and specific 
goals and procedures for the entire project. 


1. The committee shall develop a set of general educational objectives based 
on the philosophy of education adopted by the Board of Education. 

2. Each subject area shall develop department objectives based on the 
general objectives and develop course descriptions for each subject and track 
or level of complexity within the department. 

3. Preliminary work shall be started on courses of study, based not only on 
content requirements, but also on the general and department objectives for 
education. 

4. Courses shall be planned—then the crucial decision of text and reference 
book selection would follow. 


CoMMITTEE STRUCTURE AND PROCEDURE 
The most common problem to be solved in curriculum development 
is finding adequate time for the faculty committee to function. Normally, 
meetings must be crowded into an already busy schedule—before school, 
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after school, or during the evening. Since the decision was made that 
curriculum work was equal to classroom activity, the “central committee” 
was scheduled for two periods of release time daily, plus one free period. 
The schedule of classes was constructed to permit a daily meeting when 
all committee members were present. Diagramatically, the committee 
was theoretically arranged for purposes of meetings and communication. 
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The central committee included four junior high-school and four senior 
high-school teachers—two from each of the basic subject areas. The sub- 
committee was composed of one teacher each from the areas listed in 
the diagram. It should be emphasized that both groups did not meet 


simultaneously. The decision for the central committee to have a common 
meeting hour was due to the relatedness of the subject matter. 

An adequate professional library of courses of study, curriculum 
studies, plus books by authorities in the field of curriculum was acquired 
and utilized by committee members. A professional consultant program 
was implemented to provide guidance and recommendations in each 
subject area. A cross section of colleges and universities, including the 
State University of lowa, lowa State Teachers College, and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, was involved in this aspect of the project. Concurrently 
with this phase of the project, staff members visited Iowa and Illinois 
high schools. 


FuturE PLANNING 


What effect, if any, will this project have on future program planning 
for the junior-senior high school? The often-quoted phrase—curriculum 
revision and development is a never ending task—is true. Effective 
scheduling of the professional staff must be accomplished in the future 
to insure this type of work continuing under the auspices of the school. 
As a result of careful planning of course content, it was recognzed that 
new devices must be created in what otherwise would be a traditional 
schedule of classes if students are to be challenged at their level of 
ability. 

What are these devices? One that is not original but meets the test 
of challenging students is block-of-time instruction for grades 7 and 8. 
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In this framework, 50 to 60 students at each grade level will be taught 
by an instructional team comprised of four teachers in the area of English, 
Reading, Geography, and Spanish for a total of 180 minutes per day. 
Working with modules of 10 minutes, it will be simple, through pre- 
planning sessions, for the teachers to work with students on an informal 
“give and take basis” relative to length of instructional time. Also, stu- 
dents will be considered in terms of what we know about learning; that 
is to say, sub-grouping of students that need special help can be done 
and those that need freedom to explore and learn on their own can do so. 

A third advantage of this plan, rests with facilitating the transition from 
elementary school to high school. 

Without an extensive debate about terminology, a decision was made 
to title geography and history courses by their generic names and refer 
to a special course for slow learners as social studies. This class is an 
experimental project for students in grades 9 and 10 who experience 
serious academic and/or social problems due primarily to a low level 
of reading ability. Special materials are used in an attempt to improve 
their ability to read and at the same time acquire some understanding 
of the world about them. Additionally, they consider problems of life 
in terms of citizenship, voting, managing money, boy-girl relationships, 
and, when necessary, personal hygiene. 

Other needs for differentiating courses into sub-courses developed as 
further analysis of the curriculum project was completed. A need to 
divide mathematics in grades 9, 10, and 11 into three levels of complexity 
occurred, as did the need for two levels of chemistry. It is impossible to 
predict what the final outcome of this project will be in terms of alter- 
ing the program of instruction. 


Costs 


So many times, the success of a project or experiment is considered in 
terms of dollars and cents. This approach to evaluation is always open 
to serious criticism since most of the activities that occur in education 
cannot actually be measured in the sense of “what is the return from 
X number of dollars expended.” Within this frame of reference, what 
are some of the benefits from a project of this nature? 

There are some observable “things” that can be measured as a result 
of this project. At the next higher level of abstraction, some “assump- 
tions” can be made relative to intrinsic values which will emanate from it. 


Things 

1. Since courses of study resulted from the curriculum project, the worth of 
course content and learning activities can be judged by inspection. 

2. Courses may be enriched and made more effective by addition or elimi- 
nation of learning materials. 

3. To succeed, people and institutions need objectives. Hence, it is now 
possible to compare the stated objectives of the school with the course con- 
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tent and activities that are designed to enable students to achieve the goals of 
secondary education which this project developed. 
Assumptions 

1. It can be assumed that teachers will have a strengthened professional 
attitude when participating in a worth-while activity. 

2. Association with experts in a subject area should improve the academic 
viewpoint of the individual teacher. 

3. Staff morale ‘is increased due to participation in a professional activity. 

4. The level of aspiration of staff members is elevated when they realize 
that they are considered in terms of their individual ability and worth, not 
merely as just another teacher, in just another classroom. 


Discounting the cost of release time from teaching in the classroom, 
this program, including costs of substitute teachers, library materials, 
consultants, and travel, did not exceed the price of eleven new sets of 
football equipment. 





Translating Social Studies Concepts 
Into Action 


CARL CHERKIS 
THERESA HELD 


|: a sublime and ridiculous, have tried to help us under- 
stand the world by dividing it into categories. Plato divided the world 
into producers, defenders, and thinkers. Cervantes saw but two families 
in the world. “Have-much and Have-little.” Matthew Arnold described 
society as divided into “Barbarians, Philistines, and Populace.” In our 
own day we can line up with the U or the non-U, the square or the beat, 
the “inner-directed” or the “other-directed.” 

The educator, concerned with the failures of society and convinced 
that these failures are not a token of the ultimate nature of man but of 
“the human condition,” sees society in the United States today as divided 
into three groups: the small group that makes things happen and for 
whom life is vital and meaningful; the larger group that watches things 
happen, and the multitude that never has the satisfaction of knowledge 
or the joy of participation. It is the job of the teacher to enlarge the first 
group by winning recruits from the other two. By providing a cogent 
understanding of the problems of American society and by heightening 
the sense of personal responsibility, we can make the world of ideas and 
events relevant to all our children. The time is ripe for an about-face in 
the retreat into the severely delimited world of the job, the family, and 
the social circle! 

Prospect Heights High School is an all girls school. Its student body 
is largely enlisted from working class homes. Because they are girls, 
because they expect the government, employers, union leaders to make 
decisions that will affect their lives, and because they think of society as 
an organization rather than as people, they do not number themselves 
among the planners, the doers, the movers. They have been taught to 
think of themselves as acceptors rather than givers. Many social studies 
teachers are content to supply their students with the words which will 
give them the counterfeit emotional satisfaction of membership in a 
democratic group, without providing the opportunities for them to be- 
come active participants in the democratic process. The students for 
the most part accept this as the way things should be. They salute the 
flag and sing the fourth stanza of “America” in the morning. This is 


Carl Cherkis is Principal of Prospect Heights High School and Theresa Held 
is Teacher of Social Studies, Prospect Heights High School, Classon Avenue 
and Union Street, Brooklyn 25, New York. 
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their tribute to patriotism. They pay fifty cents a semester to the Student 
Government Organization. This is their tax contribution. They vote for 
predetermined candidates for several school offices. This is their par- 
ticipation in the life of the school. 

This process closely parallels their contributions to democracy as 
adults when they stand at attention while a disembodied voice sings a 
slightly off-key “Star Spangled Banner” over the public address system 
at the Fourth of July double-header at Yankee Stadium, pay their income 
tax after shading it a bit, and vote for one or two predetermined candi- 
dates for president once every four years. 

A recent program at Prospect Heights High School proved to our 
teachers that in spite of the fact that certain centers of power have moved 
away from the grasp of the average citizen, most of our young people 
will seize the opportunity to recognize the possibilities for effective 
action; it reinforced our belief that they want education for personal 
effectiveness and a sense of connection with world events. It proved 
to our students that there are still worthy and realizable causes with 
which they can identify and that when they feel deeply concerned about 
moral issues and address themselves constructively to the problems of 
the times, they need not be “spectators to their own fate.” This is the 
story of a Brotherhood Week Celebration that began as an assembly 
program and developed into an ongoing project that caught and held 
the attention of all the mtropolitan press, many out-of-town newspapers, 
T.V., and radio news programs: 

“How to increase the significance of the observance of Brotherhood 
Week” was a problem presented to a junior class in American history. 
The student body of Prospect Heights High School, like many others, 
had built up a natural resistance to the stereotyped approaches. The 
class decided to work up a program based on the struggle for integrated 
schools in New Orleans that had figured so prominently in the headlines 
since November 1960. It was proposed that a scroll be prepared expres- 
sing the appreciation of our student body for the courage and vigor with 
which the New Orleans school board and the Superintendent of Schools, 
James Redmond, were attempting to enforce the order of the Federal 
courts to integrate the McDonough and William Frantz Schools. It was 
proposed that this scroll be signed by the students and the faculty of 
our school. Research into the situation in New Orleans opened up new 
vistas. A student told the story of “a certain woman who went through 
a line of screaming, threatening pickets” to enroll her 6-year-old white 
child in the newly integrated school. Research on “that woman” and 
clippings from the vertical files of both the school and community 
libraries were brought to class. Mrs. James Gabrielle’s courage and self- 
sacrifice made a deep impression on the students, and before long the 
question was hopefully raised, “Why can’t we try to get Mrs. Gabrielle 
to come to our assembly?” The class enthusiastically endorsed this sug- 
gestion and proceeded to formulate specific plans. Discussion led to the 
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recommendations that there be established in this all-girls school an 
annual Woman-of-the-Year Brotherhood Award, the first of which would 
be presented to Mrs. Gabrielle, and that a sum of $250 be given to Mrs. 
Gabrielle’s daughter, Yolanda, for her future education. The Student 
Brotherhood Committee assumed the task of raising the $250 through 
various school-wide projects. 

Students and faculty members spent many hours in making arrange- 
ments for the program. Through contacts provided by one of the stu- 
dents, we were fortunate enough to secure as the chief speaker, Mr. 
James Farmer, newly appointed National Director of the Congress on 
Racial Equality. The office of the Attorney-General of New York State 
provided an Assistant Attorney-General from the Civil Rights Bureau, 
Mrs. Marion Siner, to make the presentation of the Brotherhood Award. 


Student interest in the program was aroused in several ways. In both 
social studies and English classes, time was provided for discussion of 
the events in New Orleans and the significance of Mrs. Cabrielle’s actions 
in defying the actions of the mob in favor of the dictates of her con- 
science. Art department posters appeared about the school emphasizing 
the brotherhood theme and welcoming Mrs. Gabrielle. The scroll, pre- 
pared by the chairman of the art department, read: “We, the students 
of Prospect Heights High School, Brooklyn, New York, sign our names 
to this scroll to honor those people in New Orleans who are striving to 
carry out the principles of Brotherhood and Human Rights. Your cour- 
ageous struggle for integration in the William Frantz and McDonough 
19 Schools provide inspiration and hope to people everywhere who 
dream of a tomorrow when men can live together as brothers.” It was 
displayed and the students of the school were invited to sign. 

Other students meanwhile were working to raise funds to meet the 
costs of the program and the scholarship. Valentine hearts bearing Mrs. 
Gabrielle's name and the slogan “Brotherhood Is Love” blossomed 
throughout the school on Valentine’s Day. Students baked, sold, and 
ate cakes. Students arranged for the purchase and sale of Brotherhood 
lollipops in the form of a hand—the hand of friendship. Arista organized 
a Male-Female Faculty Volley Ball Game that netted $121.50. Student 
members of the school’s newspaper, Scribe, prepared and distributed a 
special issue explaining the events in New Orleans and the significance 
of Mrs. Gabrielle’s actions in defying a mob in favor of the dictates of 
her conscience. 

The evening preceding the assembly presentation, the Gabrielles, who 
had traveled from Johnston, R. I., were met at Grand Central Station by 
a faculty committee and escorted to the Statler-Hilton Hotel. The stu- 
dent in charge of arrangements had visited the hotel manager several 
weeks earlier and presented her story so well that the management, in 
recognition of Mrs. Gabrielle’s stand, graciously reserved an elegant two- 
room suite for her use, at no cost to the school. This was no small factor 
in creating a truly impressive affair from start to finish and provided 
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further evidence of the resourcefulness and creative optimism with which 
young people can cope with any problem. 

On February 21st, the day of the program, the entrance of the school’s 
auditorium was decorated with a huge banner, reading, PROSPECT 
HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL WELCOMES MRS. GABRIELLE. We 
welcomed many more that day too. From the start of the school session 
that morning, we were threatened with loss of control of our honored 
guests and program. All TV channels and newspapers had crews present 
interviewing and reinterviewing, photographing and rephotographing, 
setting up cameras and setting off flashbulbs. The Mayor's office, the 
Board of Education, the Brooklyn Borough President's office, the Gov- 
ernor’s office, the Nationtal Conference of Christians and Jews all had 
representatives present. President Kennedy sent a most cordial letter 
to the Secretary of the Student Government Organization, congratulating 
the student body and expressing sincere regrets that he was unable to 
be present at the ceremony. 


It was an inspiring program presented to an enraptured audience of 
students, parents, visitors, and celebrities. The choral speaking class gave 
a thrilling and artistic performance of Langston Hughes’ Freedom Plow. 
Dr. LeRoy Bowman, representing the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, presented the three awards won by the school in a brother- 
hood poster contest. Mr. James Farmer spoke movingly of the work of 
Core and the role of non-violent protest. Mrs. Gabrielle, accepting the 
plaque from Mrs. Siner, received a standing ovation. Yolanda was given 
her scholarship check and a doll almost as big as she. Mrs. Gabrielle 
concluded the program with words of thanks that left few eyes dry and 
which again revealed her gentleness, her faith in her neighbor, her 
genuine love for her fellowmen. 


There was little doubt in the minds of those present of the impact 
the program had on the student audience. For weeks, students spoke 
with pride of the program and the role that they and their school had 
in creating it. Sufficient commendatory mail was received at the school 
and the Board of Education to indicate how highly the public, reading 
accounts in the daily press or seeing film snatches, regarded the program. 
The Governor of New York referred to it in a congratulatory letter to 
Mrs. Gabrielle. A Pulitzer prize-winning playwright, a distinguished 
poet, an editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, a large trade union, 
the American Jewish Congress, an association of teachers of social studies, 
welfare workers and psychologists, former teachers and former students, 
the wife of a former President, superintendents of the largest school sys- 
tem in the United States, a Mayor, a Congressman, an Attorney General 
and “just plain citizens’—almost a hundred of them and half as many 
organizations from all over the United States—sent us congratulatory 
communications. The scroll was signed by some 2,000 students and 
faculty of Prospect Heights High School and by the President of the 
Board of Education, Mr. Charles Silver, the Superintendent of Schools, 
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Dr. John J. Theobald, and Associate Superintendent, Mr. Fred Schoen- 
berg. Kinescopes and tapes have been seen and heard. 

“The tumult and the shouting dies’"—and does anything beyond a 
warmed-over glow of self-righteousness remain? We think so. This, 
we think, has been accomplished: 

1. We broke through the brittle shell of female adolescent self-absorp- 
tion. Exotically “made-up” eyes that had been turned inward, were 
now directed outward-—still exotically “made-up” of course in obedience 
to the dictates of fashion. Given an opportunity for showing concern 
for the rights and individuality of others, the girls sought personal in- 
volvement in problems that they never considered their own. They 
offered ideas and suggestions freely in an atmosphere free of “the patter 
of tiny criticism.” Teachers who worked with the various committees 
consciously avoided what Harold Taylor calls “the peering, probing 
picking and harassing” that is too frequently the reaction to new ideas 
or proposals for action. 

2. We destroyed the wall of academic indifference that some girls 
had built around themselves. When the indifferent student became 
aware that what was printed between the covers of a book was related 
to what took place in the classroom, and what took place in the class- 
room was related to what was taking place in the world, there was a 
marked improvement in attitude and performance. 

3. Great psychological values accrued. There was an outpouring of 
love. These young people learned to respond to other people as people, 
not as stereotypes of representatives of a group. A few weeks later, dis- 
cussing the qualifications of candidates for school office, they were able 
to do so without regard for any consideration other than intrinsic quali- 
fications. And they were able to reject as well as accept candidates on 
this basis! 

In a letter to the superintendent of schools, a psychologist working in 
the Bureau of Child Guidance of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, described the psychological values in these terms: “By imbuing 
students with a sense of social justice and encouraging mass student 
activity, we permit a deflection of free floating hostile forces and pro- 
vide behavior paterns that can be imitated and further developed with 
regard to personal values and life goals. . . . This will in turn reflect 
upon their understanding of themselves and one another, enhancing 
their role in the community at large.” 


4. We realized some of the major goals of social studies instruction. 
In this instance we closed the gap between the creed and the deed. 
Morality includes the goals by which people live, not just the formal 
statements of those goals which are dusted off for a given lesson and 
then packed away until the same lesson is given to another class the fol- 
lowing semester. The social studies are concerned with the education 
of citizens, and citizens young and old must be reminded that “certain 
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ideals are better than others, that certain acts are higher in value than 
others. .. . A school that wishes to serve its country and teach its youth 
will use the instruments of education to make society honest.” 

The history we teach is often hieratic—built on the study of causes, 
results, provisions of laws. The magic and appeal inherent in the human 
story are often slighted or ignored. It was the human story that fired 
the imagination of our girls. James Baldwin, the distinguished Negro 
writer, commenting on the example of the Negro students who are taking 
the leadership in the United States today in the struggle for social jus- 
tice, has this to say about the need for models for the young to emulate: 
“Students grow up watching and imitating their elders—it is their uni- 
versal need to be able to revere them. . . . What the elders have that 
they can offer the young is the evidence in their own flesh of defeats 
endured, disasters passed, and triumphs won. This is their moral au- 
thority . . . and it is through dealing with this authority that the young 
catch their first glimpse of what has been called the historical per- 
spective.” 

By honoring Mrs. Gabrielle, we showed that we care about the quali- 
ties of courage, the ideals of honest effort and the needs of the world. 
We opened the doors and let the world pour in. Our students learned 
that, if they are to be ready to go into the world when they leave us, 
the world must come into the school. 

In conclusion, we are of the opinion that one function of the school 
that needs emphasis is that of both inspiring and disturbing students, 
of developing both pride and excitement in the educative process, of 
arousing a sense of commitment to people and a willingness to take sides 
in great issues. When our high-school students are ready to shout a ring- 
ing affirmation to Cain’s question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” we will 
know that we have helped to “create leaders from the ranks of the young 
to = the problems of the world in which our generation now finds 
itself.” 





An Experimental Unit in American History 


DELMAR GOODWIN 
WILLIAM KNIPE 


5 the fall term of 1960, William Knipe and Delmar Goodwin, 
teachers of eleventh-grade U.S. History at Hanover High School, 
Hanover, New Hampshire, decided to organize an experimental unit in 
U.S. History. Direct motivation for this decision was the criticism so 
frequently read in educational literature that the teaching of history in 
secondary schools is seriously suffering from the doldrums of routine and 
tradition. Also considered was the factor that Hanover High School, 
because of its curriculum experimentation in science, mathematics, and 
English composition, had aroused interest among both the students and 
faculty in the value of experimentation in other subject areas. 

The purpose of the experimental unit was, in broadest terms, to present 
the students with many novel teaching situations, and then to evaluate 
the desirability of incorporating some, or all, of these procedures into 
the history curriculum. It should be noted that all of these procedures 
have been separately and occasionally used in the history classes of 
Hanover High School. 

Several basic decisions were necessarily made prior to the actual plan- 
ning of the methods and content. One decision was to orient the unit 
in terms of direct preparation for college. The procedures introduced, 
therefore, were as follows: a series of large-group lectures, practice in 
taking notes on lectures, a research paper, a map exhibit, an essay-type 
examination, small-group discussions, and assignment of students to the 
school library. 

A second decision, logically following from the first, was to involve 
all students indicating a desire for education after high school—in num- 
bers, some sixty-five of the total eleventh-grade enrollment of eighty- 
five students. Therefore, the students whose high-school education was, 
presumably, terminal were not included. However, the students par- 
ticipating represented a wide range of aptitude, achievement, and moti- 
vation. Many were excellent students, highly motivated for academic 
success, but some were poor students whose optimum ambition was 
short-term technical training. 

A third decision was to choose an area in U.S. History that would be 
specific enough to be handled as a unit, yet broad enough to permit some 
adaptation to individual interest and ability. The subject area chosen, 
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“The Westward Movement, 1810-1870,” seemed ideal for these purposes. 
A fourth decision was to involve in the unit as many adults as possible, 
both from inside and outside the school. 












PROCEDURES 


Once these basic decisions were agreed upon, the next step was 
detailed planning of day-to-day activity. Students were given the follow- 
ing instructions as an introduction to the unit. 


Effective November 30 through December 22, all college-preparatory 
juniors in United States History (sections 31, 32, and 33) will participate in a 
special experimental unit on “Westward Expansion, 1807-1870.” During this 
unit, each student will: 

Attend six lectures given by six different lecturers, three of whom are 
Dartmouth professors. All lectures are scheduled for the school library during 
the fifth period. Notes taken on these lectures by students will be evaluated 
for accuracy, completeness, and organization. 

Prepare for the lectures by reading in advance selected portions of high- 
school texts, and other material to be distributed and placed on reserve in the 
library. 

Participate in at least four small discussion groups containing no more than 
twelve students. Discussion leaders, including high-school staff and Dart- 
mouth students, will be rotated to ensure that each student has contact with 
several adult leaders. 

Write a research paper on some student-selected aspect of the general topic. 
Each student will be assigned to the school library for at least four periods, 
where research will be supervised by the school librarian, Mr. Northway. 

Inspect, and answer a questionnaire on, a map exhibit that will be placed 
on display in the school through the courtesy of Mr. Dalphin of Baker Library. 

Undertake a final test on December 21 that will last for approximately 90 
minutes, that will be exclusively of the essay type, and that will be graded for 
both English and history. 

It is hoped that this unit will assist each one of you in obtaining a greater 
understanding of: 

1. The effect of the geography of the West on human settlement; 

2. The kind of people who migrated to the West—their origins and their 

motivations; 

3. The different kinds of personality traits that were developed or strength- 
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ened by Western settlement; \ 
4. The influence of this Western personality on American institutions. le 
It is also hoped that this unit will help to develop certain skills and attitudes Fp 
that will be helpful in college: N 
1. Note-taking ability d 
2. Lecture-listening ability ne 
3. Writing a properly organized and documented essay under test pressures § ¢} 
4. Map-reading ability th 
5. Doing research for and writing a formal research paper 
6. Active participation in small-group discussion 
7. The ability to plan work over an extended period of time ss 
8. A greater appreciation of the complexity and pleasures of the study = 









of history. 
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An EVALUATION 


The unit was then given as scheduled. It was hoped that the mate- 
rial would be of immediate value to the students participating; it was 
also hoped that the unit might lead to recommendations for future use 
in Hanover High School. Therefore, a program of evaluation was planned 
that included a student questionnaire, a class period of oral evaluation, 
and discussion with the adults involved. The results of this evaluation 
program were: 


(1) Crucial to the success of the unit was careful and detailed planning. 
It is worthy of note that over forty pages of instructions, evaluation, and addi- 
tional readings were prepared and distributed during the course of the unit. 
Certainly the organizers of the unit were surprised at the amount of time and 
effort necessary to plan and expedite the detail of the unit; in retorspect, most 
of the difficulties arising during the unit could have been prevented if even 
more planning had been carried out. Such units increase, rather than decrease, 
teacher responsibility and work. 


(2) Essential is a high degree of cooperation and coordination among mem- 
bers of the teaching staff and with the administration. For example, since the 
large-group lectures were possible only during a class period when no regular 
classes in U. S. History met, considerable adjustment of schedules was neces- 
sary. Rooms suitable to the lectures, to the test, and to the small-group dis- 
cussions had to be found. Such a unit is impossible without the full cooperation 
of other teachers. Happily, and as expected, such cooperation was willingly 
and enthusiastically given. 


(3) Very important to this unit was the use of the school library and the 
cooperation of the school librarian. Such a unit demands the collection, in 
advance of the unit, of resource books, maps, and other materials; the librarian 
must anticipate and prepare himself for questions about sources and techniques. 
Although the students did use the facilities of Dartmouth’s Baker Library, 
such use was not encourage, nor was it necessary. Rather, the normal tesources 
of the school were temporarily expanded by loan from Baker Library, the 
staff of which was, as always, most helpful. Class time was scheduled to permit 
use of these sources at the school library. 


(4) Much credit should be given to the many adults who helped with this 
unit: to Professors Foley, Carlson, and Stilwell of Dartmouth who presented 
lectures; to Mr. Dalphis of Baker Library for the map display; to Mr. Petrich, 
Mr. Fulton, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Lary, all of the high-school staff, who attended 
lectures and led discussion groups; and to Mr. Shure and Mr. Gifford, Dart- 
mouth seniors, who led discussion groups. The addition of the names of Mr. 
Northway, Mr. Knipe, and Mr. Goodwin means that thirteen adults were 
directly involved in the presentation of the unit. This help was very important, 
not only because of the knowledge and leadership provided, but also because 
the participation of these men demonstrated to the students the importance of 
the unit and of history. 


(5) The novelty of the unit and of the procedures was a major factor in 
ensuring student interest. Such units should, therefore, be scheduled wisely 
and sparingly; but if the novelty factor is subject to misuse, it is also, certainly, 
subject to use. 
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(6) The amount of time spent on the unit was a factor in its success. 
There was obvious danger of making the unit too brief; there was equal danger 
of extending the unit to the point of diminishing returns. The number of days 
decided upon (17 school days) proved to be a wise choice. It was possible to 
include within this time span what was desirable; it was also possible to 
maintain a high degree of intensity for this length of time. 

(7) The students seemed to be continuously aware and appreciative of 
the value of the unit as specific preparation for college. As one student ex- 
pressed the point, “This is the sort of thing we'll have in college, and a student 
who has had this training in high school has a great advantage over one who 
has not.” The orientation around college preparation was a major reason for 
the continuously high student interest in the unit. 

(8) Surprising was the conclusion that the unit was as successful, or nearly 
as successful, with the poorer history student as with the best student. This 
conclusion was expressed by the students themselves and is the conviction of 
the teachers directing the unit. The only important exception that appeared in 
the unit was that the poorer student needed more active guidance from the 
teachers. 

(9) As was expected and inevitable in an experimental unit of this kind, 
the planning was not perfect and weaknesses did develop. Fortunately, none of 
the difficulties seriously affected the success of the unit. Most of these difficul- 
ties can be anticipated in the future. For example, it is now evident that a 
rigorous overview of the unit should have been scheduled for the first few days 
to ensure that the student assimilated the big picture into which subsequent 
detail fitted. It was also learned that a certain amount of flexibility must be 
built into the schedule, for the nature of a unit makes changes difficult after 
the unit has started; yet the teacher must have some control of the activities 
to correct difficulties as they occur. The obvious solution to the problem of 
flexibility is to schedule “open” days. _ 

(10) Although this unit has been termed experimental, it is obvious that 
many procedures that could have been used were not used. If similar units are 
used in the future, it is hoped that these additional procedures can be tried out. 
Most reluctantly omitted were the contributions that could have been made by 
specialists in many areas; for example, the literature, music and Indian culture 
of the West. 

(11) One question asked prior to the unit was whether the unit might 
result in less knowledge in U. S. History than would have been derived from 
more normal class routine. The evidence seems to be that the students received 
at least as much overview understanding and received more detailed knowledge. 
The poorer students tended to achieve less general understanding than they 
felt necessary. Many of the students expressed their judgment that their interest 
in history had been stimulated. If these judgments can be summed up briefly; 
very few students felt any loss because of this unit, in understanding, know!- 
edge, or interest; many students felt that the unit had resulted in gains in one, 
in two, or in all of the above, criteria. 


CoNCLUSIONS 
The big question still remains. Was the unit a success? The answer 
seems to be an unqualified yes. As noted in the preceding paragraph, 
the unit did stimulate interest and did aid knowledge. In addition, the 
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unit gave valuable experience in techniques needed in college. Involved 
were persons whose contributions were valuable and which would not 
otherwise have been available. It seems certain, for example, that the 
experience of listening to the high-school principal, Paul Petrich, give 
a lecture on the art of the West was valuable to the students, not only 
for the knowledge gained, but also in terms of student morale. 

We have made an analysis of the specific procedures used and find 
that the research paper was, by general agreement, the most valuable 
single procedure used. The students realized. the importance of this 
training as preparation for the research papers they will be assigned in 
high school and in college. Other benefits were that students were forced 
to spend time in the library, gained considerable experience in finding 
source material, and had to plan their time and activities to complete 
what was, to most of the students, their first major writing experience. 
It should be noted, in reference to this research paper, that the regular 
teachers scheduled the unit so that they were in the library, giving help 
and anticipating individual student problems; this kind of help is nec- 
essary for most of the students. 

The essay test was rated second most valuable. Considerable plan- 
ning was done to ensure that this essay test would be equivalent to a 
college test; thus, the test was given to all students in the cafeteria, was 
rigorously proctored, and lasted an uninterrupted ninety minutes. Con- 
siderable planning was also done to make this particular test a meaning- 
ful teaching technique: students were taught in advance how to answer 
an essay question; model answers to the questions were distributed after 
the test to permit the student to make a comparison of his own answer 
with an approved answer. 

The lecture series was rated third most valuable. It was particularly 
important that the lecture series involved six different lecturers, on six 
quite different subjects, with a variety of presentation. Many students 
requested that such lectures be presented regularly throughout the school 
year. The large-group, rather than causing difficulties, added to the 
effectiveness of the lectures, since the students, away from the classroom 
atmosphere quickly adopted the discipline and attentiveness common 
to large audiences. Note-taking on the lectures was required. Model 
notes on the first two lectures were distributed to the students to permit 
comparison. Student reaction to this note-taking was mixed, but adverse 
reaction could generally be diagnosed as an inability of the student to 
take good, organized notes. Presumably, therefore, more formal instruc- 
tion in note-taking is necessary as preparation for listening to lectures. 


The small-group discussions were adjudged by most of the students 
as unsuccessful. The reasons most often given for the failure centered 
around the belief that the time spent in these small groups could have 
more profitably been spent in other activities. Our reaction is that such 
discussion groups can be successful only when (1) all the students par- 
ticipating possess a given body of knowledge, and this knowledge must 
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include considerable detail; (2) the students are motivated for a par- 
ticular discussion; and (3) the students have had considerable experi- 
ence in self-generating discussion groups. None of these conditions 
existed for the students in the unit. It is questionable if condition (1) 
can exist in a unit such as this. 

One final procedure was the use of lay-readers to grade the essay tests 
and the research papers. Although Hanover High School has used lay- 
readers extensively for ordinary assignments in history as well as English, 
this was the first time a lay-reader has corrected a test or given the total 
grade on a major paper. The judgment is that the use of lay-readers 
was very successful; the papers were well graded; the teachers were 
relieved of the burden; and the students accepted the procedure without 
dispute. It was, however, especially necessary to establish very precise 
and objective criteria, and that these criteria be known by the students 
in advance. This lay-reader correction had two advantages in addition 
to the obvious one of freeing the teacher from a long and difficult task: 
the papers were, in effect, graded twice, since the tests and research 
papers were read, as a check, by the, teachers; and the students had the 
benefit of critical comment given by other persons besides the teachers. 





Modern Foreign Language Teaching: 
From Where to Where 


GILBERT C. KETTELKAMP 


Az THE beginning of the twentieth century, French and German ap- 
peared rather frequently as subject listings in high-school programs of 
study. But by the end of the second decade, only French appeared there 
with any degree of regularity. German had lost its standing during 
World War I, and Spanish had not yet become popular except in an 
occasional locality. As a whole, therefore, around 1920 the future of 
the modern foreign languages did not appear very promising; in fact, 
it was thirty years before they again reached the status that they had 
held as subjects in the curriculum at the opening of the century. Whether 
the program can continue to maintain the level which it has now attained, 
remains to be seen. But at least for the present, the subjects appear not 
only to be well established in high schools, but they are also beginning 
to assume a position of importance in the programs of study of elemen- 
tary schools. 


EarLy METHODS OF TEACHING 


Movements of a political, social, or economic nature have repeatedly 
affected foreign language teaching in the present century. They influ- 
enced not only program offerings and class enrollments, but also the 
degrees of emphasis which teachers were to place upon the speaking, 
the understanding, the reading, and the writing objectives in foreign 
language learning. 

During the early part of the century, foreign language teachers gen- 
erally followed either one or two methods of instruction. In the first 
place, there were those who employed a grammar-translation procedure. 
Those teachers developed a skill, it is true, but it was a skill for which 
there was little use outside of the classroom. Then there were the teach- 
ers who emphasized conversational’ ability and reading comprehension. 
These were the individuals, no doubt, who laid the groundwork for the 
interest in learning modern languages which was to sweep across the 
country decades later. 

As has already been pointed out, in the decade prior to World War I, 
French and German were included in the program of studies of a con- 
siderable number of public high schools. They appeared even in schools 
in which student enrollments were extremely small. The day of the 


Gilbert C. Kettelkamp is Professor of Education, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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large unit or community high school had not yet arrived. But even in 
small schools, the two subjects enrolled a respectable percentage of the 
total student population. 

The functional values to be obtained from the study of foreign lan- 
guages were probably of less concern to the students of that day than 
was the feeling that such study was still one of the marks of a Victorian 
gentleman. Earlier the study of Latin and Greek had provided this pres- 
tige, but by 1900 the study of modern languages had begun to replace 
the classical languages in this respect. French and German also became 
popular because of the special relationship they bore to the German 
doctor’s degree. At the time, Spanish was still largely absent from school 
curriculums; it had not yet attained the general popularity which it was 
to achieve some years later. Hence, German and French not only domi- 
nated the modern foreign language program, but also appeared to be 
in a position where their stability was assured. Then came World War I. 


Woritp War I Anp LANGUAGE ENROLLMENTS 


The impact of the War upon the modern foreign language teaching 
program was less marked in the case of French than of German. French, 
the language spoken by a people associated with the Allied cause, did 
not suffer particularly. In fact, the practice which United States service- 
men had of writing home from “Somewhere in France,” had a tendency 
to stimulate interest in the language in small as well as large communi- 
ties. As a result, additional schools began to include the subject in their 
curriculums. 

In contrast to French, German was the language of an enemy people 
and, for this reason, to it was attached a stigma that not only drove it 
out of schools, but also almost caused it to disappear from German speak- 
ing communities as well. Public reaction to the language was one of 
hysteria. Anyone heard speaking the language in public was likely to 
be suspected, if not of being a German spy, at least of being a German 
sympathizer. Under such conditions it was only natural that schools did 
not dare to continue offering the language. Thus it was that in a brief 
period of two or three years, the language practically disappeared from 
school curriculums. The immediate post-war decade saw but a few at- 
tempts made to reinstate it. As a result, in only a very few schools did 
students have opportunity to begin or to continue their study of the 
language. 

However, as a whole, foreign language enrollments did not decline 
too much in the decade immediately following the War. The loss in 
German was somewhat countered by the gradual growth of Spanish. 
French enrollments also increased somewhat, but not to a great extent. 
Thus it was that by the time the depression days of the early 1930s 
arrived, modern foreign languages were still in existence in school pro- 
grams, but not where they held a position of any great importance. 
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Only an occasional school offered instruction in a language beyond the 
second year of work. 

In the ’30s schools turned toward the social welfare and citizenship 
approach in education. As jobs became increasingly scarce, vocational 
training in schools came to be regarded as a necessary, functional prepa- 


: ration for life. Also, as the economic pressures of those years increased, 
: school began dropping subjects from the school curriculum that did not 
2 tie in directly with the social welfare and vocational objectives that were 
e being emphasized throughout the country. Along with other elective 
n subject fields, foreign languages suffered accordingly. After all, it was 
] not difficult for school people to rationalize that vocational subjects con- 
5 tained more “bread and butter” values for their students than did foreign 
- languages. 

€ It was during the depression days prior to World War II, that schools 
I began to concern themselves more and more about the culture of peoples 


both at home and abroad. Teachers of social studies and teachers of 
languages modified their course work accordingly. There were even 
claims that the latter were including material that belonged in the social 
8 studies field. To some extent, this claim could be supported, for there 
were foreign language teachers who were spending as much or more 
time teaching about a foreign language and the people who spoke it, as 


> they were teaching the language itself. Such teachers defended their 
ty action on the grounds that their teaching thus became more vital to the 
= student. In contrast, though, there were other teachers who made lan- 
oa guage teaching what they believed it was meant to be: a form of com- 
munication used by people to express feeling and thought. 

le But even this change in foreign language teaching did not bring about 
it more than a moderate increase in language enrollment. At the time that 
k- French continued to hold a rather stable position, Spanish began to in- 
of crease in popularity. In contrast, German made but little recovery from 
to the low point to which it had fallen during World War I. Yet in spite 
= of limited public school enrollments in the three languages, a relatively 
lid large number of college students continued to prepare themselves to 
ief teach in one or more of the three fields. But upon graduation only a 
7m small percentage of these individuals were able to find employment in 
at- their field of specialization. A few of them were able to turn to their 
lid minor teaching fields, but a large number had to leave the teaching field 
the entirely. 
ine Wortp War II anp Lancuace ENROLLMENTS 

in Then came World War II. Young men found themselves stationed in 
ish. countries where other languages were spoken. There was a need for 
ont. knowing not only French, German, and Spanish, but other languages as 
30s well. Throughout the country the army established specialized training 
rO- programs to provide intensive instruction in foreign languages. Foreign 
ace. 


language teaching went into high gear; costs were immaterial. 
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The impact of the military language instructional program was felt 
almost immediately in high schools. Enrollments began a steady climb. 
Even German began to recover from the blow which had fallen upon 
it in 1917 and 1918. Along with increased foreign language enrollments, 
there came changes in methods of teaching. Teachers began giving more 
attention to developing conversational ability in their classes. No doubt 
this change was in part the result of practices stressed in the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program. But there were high-school teachers who 
were already using the audio-lingual approach in foreign language teach- 
ing long before the army program came into being. Among these teachers 
were those who advocated the addition of a third and even a fourth year 
of work so that they would be able to develop a higher degree of speak- 
ing fluency. Some schools did institute such an expansion, but the num- 
ber was not large. 

Travel abroad after World War II brought to the attention of the 
American public the desirability of being able to speak one or more 
foreign languages. Interest in this area of development resulted in the 
introduction of foreign language teaching into elementary schools and 
the addition of more third- and fourth-year offerings at the high-school 
level. In a few instances, Russian was even added to programs of study. 
Thus it was that in the early 1950s modern foreign language teachers 
sensed that their subject field was assuming a position of importance in 
the public school learning program, a position which it had not held for 
many years. But events soon to come were to force the public to give 
even more recognition to the program. 


SPUTNIK ON LANGUAGE ENROLLMENTS 


American education has rarely had a shock as great as the one which 
struck it the day the Russians fired their first satellite into orbit. Public 
reaction was almost instantaneous. To match this achievement, the 
United States had to do more than just increase manpower, it was also 
expected to increase the development of its brain power. The result was 
an immediate demand to intensify and expand public school science and 
mathematics programs, as well as offerings in modern foreign languages. 
The educational world was truly in ferment, and extreme measures were 
proposed so that the United States would be able to catch up and again 
surpass in scientific achievement the challenge which has arisen in 
Eastern Europe. 

There were two kinds of public reaction to the news of the orbiting 
of the Russian satellite. One group of individuals condemned our 
schools for not having prepared individuals who could keep our coun- 
try ahead in the race to control outer space. The persons advocated a 
radical reorganization of the American school system. The other group 
believed our educational system was basically sound, hence, could be 
brought up to date if certain changes in curriculums and subject matter 
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content would be made. In the excitement of the moment, both groups 
overlooked, to some extent, the fact that the American public school is 
largely a local institution controlled by local individuals and local in- 
terests. When changes are made, they must be implemented from within 
the community as well as from outside of it. 

At the time, the public began to question whether existing schools 
programs were placing enough emphasis upon the teaching of science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages. Yet attempts to change curricu- 
lums involving those subjects, as well as the content of the subjects them- 
selves, were not marked with too much success prior to the middle ‘50s. 
Teachers who engaged in such activities frequently found themselves 
accused of trying to feather their own nests. In some instances, such 
accusations were probably justifiable, but there were many devoted 
teachers who were unable to get recognition for their efforts to set up 
stronger programs in their subject fields. It was obvious that, to restore 
public confidence in the high school as a learning institution, there was 
need for someone with national status to make an objective evaluation 
of the work being done there. 


Tue Conant REPORT 


The evaluation which the American public appeared willing to accept 
was that of Dr. James Bryant Conant, former president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and former United States Ambassador to the Federal Republic 
of Germany. At the time of the evaluation, Dr. Conant was not an active 
public school teacher or administrator who could be accused of trying 
to justify the manner in which he was running his own educational 
household. 


To acquaint himself with conditions, Dr. Conant personally visited 
55 high schools in 18 states; in addition, members of his staff also made 
observations. The report which he submitted after these visitations gave 
credit where credit was due, but it also pointed out areas in which 
changes should be made.' In some instances his suggestions simply rein- 
forced proposals which some teachers and administrators had already 
been advocating prior to his study. But his name carried the prestige 
necessary for the public to give his proposals serious consideration. His 
suggestions did not meet with full public approval, yet many of them 
appeared constructive in meeting the needs of American education at 
the moment. Especially of importance were his suggestions that “The 
school board should be ready to offer a third and fourth year of a foreign 
language, no matter how few students enroll.” Also, capable students 
should be urged by guidance officers to complete a four-year sequence 


* James B. Conant. The American High School Today. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 1959. 

* Ibid., p. 69. Dr. Conant points out that his recommendation for four years of 
study is in support of a previous recommendation made by the foreign language 
panel of the NEA Conference on the Identification and Education of the Academi- 
cally Talented held in Washington in February 1958. 
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of one foreign language, while those without adequate ability should be 
discouraged from electing a foreign language at all. Furthermore, Dr. 
Conant suggested that students who had real difficulty handling the first 
year of a language should be advised against continuing with the subject. 
The addition of the third and fourth years of work at the high-school 
level was imperative to meet immediate language teaching needs, Dr. 
Conant believed. But the development of an articulated program to 
provide a long-range elementary- and high-school sequence in a lan- 
guage might have to be left for future development. It was desirable, 
but was too far removed from meeting immediate needs in education.* 

Many schools were already expanding their foreign language offerings 
even before Dr. Conant’s report was made public, but upon its release 
interest in expansion became even greater. Enrollments increased along 
with a demand for qualified teachers. Teacher training institutions 
found themselves unable to meet the demand for high-school foreign 
language teachers, much less the demand for such teachers at the ele- 
mentary-school level. Few curriculums even existed for training the 
latter group. Schools not only began’ extending the years of study for 
the foreign languages already being offered, but also began offering new 
subjects as well. Russian began appearing on the listing of more and 
more schools. All in all, schools suddenly appeared to be trying to bridge 
the gap of decades of indifference to foreign language teaching by going 
in all directions at the same time. In far too many instances curriculum 
directors as well as foreign language teachers were left in a state of con- 
fusion. Communities and school administrators were asking them to 
revise and expand foreign language programs without a realistic view 
of exactly what it was that they were wanting them to do. To state it 
bluntly: suddenly a school could acquire status by not only offering a 
broad foreign language program, but by even just acquiring the labora- 
tory materials available under the provision of the National Defense 
Education Act. 

At first foreign language teachers found themselves pleasantly sur- 
prised by all this attention. But soon those with experience behind them 
also recognized the dangerous implications of the movement. If they 
could develop programs fast enough to meet public demands, there was 
no limit as to how far they could go. But inadequate training in the use 
of the new materials being set before them, and/or inadequate training 
on how to use audio-lingual approaches in their instruction, were barriers 
which a great many faced. Since course work at colleges and universi- 
ties appeared to be the most direct way to overcome these limitations, 
many of them immediately enrolled in Saturady or evening classes. It 
is to the credit of numerous individuals who had strong backgrounds in 
these phases of instruction that, even with heavy local teaching loads, 
they were willing to share time and information with teachers who were 
in need of such training. It was the pioneer work of these individuals 


~ * Ibid., pp. 72-73. 
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which helped to keep the movement on a sound and even keel during 
its formative days. But that phase is now past history and the future 
is still to be considered. 


WHat OF THE FuTURE? 


In order to set up strong programs of instruction, schools and com- 
munities will need to give foreign language teachers all possible help. 
One problem that must be looked at realistically is that of participation 
by all or only parts of class groups. This is a particularly critical prob- 
lem at the elementary-school level where grouping subject areas is 
less feasible than it is at the high-school level. Also, there is the problem 
of pupil ability. Students who have been able to develop fluency in the 
use of the English language are usually able to learn a second language. 
However, students of low general ability, usually require more time to 
develop the skill. Parents as well as teachers should be made aware of 
this fact before the program becomes too involved to make needed 
adjustments. 

The emphasis upon audio-lingual teaching will require instructional 
competency which some teachers may not at the present possess. Yet the 
public is going to expect that students become fluent speakers of the 
language which they are studying. At present, the public may be some- 
what tolerant on this point because many programs have not as yet been 
in operation long enough for speaking to be evaluated extensively as a 
skill. But if in the future students are not able to use the language with 
reasonable fluency, a community will certainly not be hesitant to voice 
criticism of its local language teaching program. Therefore, it is impera- 
tive that language teachers develop the audio-lingual phase of their 
work as thoroughly as possible. 

The foreign language teaching course work being developed in ele- 
mentary schools will also need special attention so that is can be devel- 
oped into a sound program which can be articulated with the work 
which the student later will follow in high school.* For the first time in 
the present century, foreign language teachers are being given the 
opportunity to provide instruction comparable in length of time to that 
found in European schools. But as yet the program here is anything 
but stable. Shortage of staff to provide adequate instruction is still a 
major problem in most communities where the program has been intro- 
duced. Also, there is still much to be done to articulate the course offer- 
ings at the elementary- and secondary-school levels so as to provide a 
continuous integrated learning program. Some schools are making sin- 
cere efforts to cover these danger spots, but it will take years of time 
to make many of the changes and adjustments that are needed. In the 


* National Education Association, Modern Foreign Languages and the Academi- 
cally Talented Student. Washington, D. C.: the Association. 1960. pp. 48-49. 
From report of conference sponsored jointly by the National Education Association 
and the Modern Language Association of America, Foreign Language Program. 
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meantime, schools will have to educate local communities to be patient 
in their judgment of the success of the program. It will take years of 
time to train teachers and to recognize traditional course offerings. 
Schools that expect these conditions to take care of themselves may be 
in for rude shocks when the public loses its patience and asks for an 
accounting. Also, schools that have or will be purchasing laboratory 
equipment independently, or under the provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act, will expect their teachers to make effective use of 
such material in the classroom. 

All of the changes described above point to the fact that the present- 
day modern foreign language teachers is being looked upon as a key 
individual in public education. No longer is he being required to justify 
his position on the teaching staff, nor to sell the product of his efforts to 
the public. Now others are doing that for him. Instead, he is now being 
hailed as the individual who is to train young people to compete suc- 
cessfully in the linguistic markets of the world. If he is a teacher with 
years of experience behind him, this attention may not only surprise but 
even bewilder and frighten him. He may feel it is just too much of a 
good thing to last, and this could well be the case; that is, unless he and 
his colleagues are equal to the challenge and are able to do such a good 
job of teaching and organizing course offerings that foreign languages 
will continue to hold the position which they have now come to occupy 
in school curriculums. 

World-wide competition for the control of inner as well as outer space 
is already at fever pitch. No one can be certain what impacts it will 
make upon the future education of our young people. But, for the pres- 
ent, it is emphasizing the need for training individuals to become fluent 
in the use of additional languages. In all probability this need will be- 
come even more acute as the race increases in intensity. For that reason, 
schools will probably have to continue expanding their foreign language 
offerings; but, even more important, they must make certain that the 
teaching being done in those subjects will be of a quality to meet the 
needs of the moment. 














Psychology for Seniors 


M. J. RUPE 


| * has discovered a wonderful art of dealing with things, 
including even the thing-like aspects of people. The tremendous expan- 
sion in knowledge is, for the most part, orderly and not to be feared of 
itself, for it denotes understanding, but there is reason to be fearful of 
how people will employ the powers that they derive from this under- 
standing. The affairs of people have become extremely complicated and 
are tending to become more so. We rely today, and will in the future, 
in our collective existence upon the pooling of highly developed talents. 
If we succeed in meeting the challenge of the future, we must achieve 
the maximum utilization of human talent. Everyone must be able to 
comprehend the common elements as well as the specialities of other 
men, develop an understanding of others, understand and control him- 
self, and find common purpose with others. This is a paramount chal- 
lenge to education. 

In our present world there are many indications of a decaying society, 
a weakening of family bonds, and an increasing lack of faith and respect 
for law and order. This is an age of great challenge. Dangers and diffi- 
culties face our students, but opportunities for great achievement are 
enhanced. In a democracy our lives, liberty, and general welfare must 
be in sympathetic, understanding, capable, and honest hands. Mankind 
has a grave responsibility for preserving and augmenting the dignity of 
man. We must all help students bring forth true values, first in them- 
selves, then in their families, state, nation, and finally in the family of 
nations. 

There is no better way and perhaps no other feasible way of aiding 
the people of a free society to become truly free men, than through a 
good curriculum. When we look at public education from the point of 
view of society or of the individual, the primacy of a good curriculum 
is very clear. From the point of view of society, the importance, the 
indispensability of a constant supply of highly trained manpower, of 
highly developed practitioners of the arts, of an informed and thinking 
citizenry is manifest. And from the point of view of the individual, the 
importance of knowing both himself and his heritage that is his birth- 
right and the abiding need of developing some inner resources with 
which to live in an explosive crisis-driven world is equally manifest. 

M. J. Rupe is a Teacher of Psychology, Niles Township Community High 
Schools, Oakton Street at Edens Expressway, Skokie, Illinois. Two high schools, 
each grades 9-12, each about 2,500 students. 
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For most people these ends are best attained or best prepared for through 
a schooling that trains and stretches their intellectual capacities and fur- 
nishes their minds generously with substances from the principal areas 
of human knowledge. 

We need leadership in the physical, intellectual, and moral spheres in 
our democratic way of life. America looks to our educated students for 
such leadership. We must furnish the foundation upon which they can 
build, thereby starting them on their way towards self-development. To 
have a better world, we must have better people in it. People are not 
made better by passing laws or issuing government decrees or by things 
external. Improvement comes from within. 


Justification for high-school psychology is not difficult to find when 
we examine some of the major aims and objectives of our high schools 
of today. Each of these attempts in its own way to develop as complete 
a student and future citizen as possible. Helping these schools are cer- 
tain groups such as educational commissions which work together in 
the development of the major aims of education. The material coming 
from these groups suggests such worthy objectives as self-realization; 
exploitation of the adolescent's natural interest in himself; understanding 
of personal problems and personal behavior; adjustment to environment; 
recognition and acceptance of responsibility; greater understanding of 
human relationships to help increase the ability to live, work, and play 
harmoniously with others; promotion of more abundant family, com- 
munity, state, national, and international living; development of an un- 
derstanding of social problems and the ways of improving social condi- 
tions; preparation of students for family life; more adequate use of 
leisure time; good mental health; enthusiasm for learning not only for 
the present but also for the future; and understanding of the scientific 
method. What other single course is better suited for the meeting of 
these and other similar objectives? 

To help students help themselves is a psychologically sound concept 
which implies the importance of self-reliance and independence, sug- 
gesting a “standing on one’s own feet” and a reliance and faith in one’s 
own resources. One major job of teaching is to help students develop 
an independence of thought and action. This is of special concern today 
because of the emphasis on conformity. We should help them learn to 
stand alone, develop self-confidence, and stimulate curiosity. To accom- 
plish this, we need to help students develop insight and an ability to 
understand and evaluate themselves and their potential. Psychology is 
uniquely qualified to do this; it can help students evaluate themselves 
in terms of their skills, their knowledges, their interests, their attitudes, 
and their potentials. It has been demonstrated that many high-school 
juniors and seniors can with help evaluate themselves quite well. If stu- 
dents can do this effectively, they will have a good basis for improved 
performance which is an important objective of education. Self-evalua- 
tion is not a good substitute for external measurement and evaluation, 
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but it can be used with these to great advantage. Psychology will help 
in this. 

Thus the justification for high-school psychology seems evident. Here 
is one single subject-matter area which can help tremendously in the 
development of our oncoming citizens, an area which can help each stu- 
dent understand his unique role in the social stream. Psychology can 
help a person absorb crucial aspects of his culture, and perhaps open 
his mind to appreciation of the values and methods of other types of 
culture. It can assist him to gain some understanding of most of the 
major areas of organized knowledge, together with some grasp of the 
modes of thinking through which each type of knowledge is acquired. 
It can also assist him in learning through direct observation and symbols 
of many kinds, especially those of language, and help him communicate 
his ideas effectively in speech and writing. It could, along with other 
sciences, assist him in formulating tentative groupings or explanations 
of phenomena on how to select, collect, and analyze data to test various 
hypotheses. It could assist him in his continuation of learning by helping 
him master new methods of inquiry, re-examine his assumptions, re- 
formulate and re-test his hypotheses, and seek greater control of his own 
behavior to the end that his developing powers may increasingly serve 
his aspirations. High-school psychology can and should be a very im- 
portant subject in the preparation of students for higher eduaction by 
helping them develop an insight into those personality adjustment and 
learning factors which are important for successful college or university 
study. 

However, perhaps we too often forget that many of our high-school 
pupils never have the advantage of further formal education and are 
thus not exposed to further psychological study. Psychology is a subject 
that only the school can teach as such. No other agency in the com- 
munity can do so. Psychology represents a basic part of the student's 
cultural and intellectual heritage and is a fundamental area of a person's 
intellectual activity. It is the subject that at high-school, as well as col- 
lege level, is studied in part for itself. It is worthy of being studied of 
and for itself. Psychology can take its place among other courses in 
helping to give students intellectual understanding of the world in which 
they live, a basis on which they can begin to think and learn for them- 
selves, so that they will not be lost in the world of tomorrow. 

In our modern complex society every individual, no matter how humble 
his status, has many roles to play in the performance of everyday ordi- 
nary duties. Oftentimes two roles that he is expected to fill are in con- 
flict with each other. The conflict may cause deep emotional disturb- 
ances, but he is expected to play his part as best he can. 

The number of years of schooling that a person has received is not 
necessarily the criterion of how well educated he is. The real criterion 
is rather how he works with the tools he has acquired. An educated 
citizen is well trained for daily living. He is a poised and balanced indi- 
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vidual. He is not too disturbed by every opposing opinion and he has 
no time for petty gossip. He is an integrated personality. Life for him 
is a daily struggle since he has his ups and downs like everyone else, but 
he has an education that overcomes these because it consistently digests 
the doubts, the fears, and the despair that arise from daily life experi- 
ences. He is consistently responsible in everything that he does. Before 
he arrives at any decision, he takes a good long look at the underlying 
principles which are at stake. Education, including psychology, should 
do everything it can to help as many students as possible act in this 
mature manner. 











Sex Edcuation—Why, Where, and How? 


F. B. GANNON 


Awrone who has had a relationship with adolescents realizes that 
a great deal of adolescent unhappiness and confusion can be directly 
traced to anxiety in the area of sexual relations and sexual behavior. In 
our society, a child enters into pubescence and experiences the related 
psychological desires and the physical drives long before the society 
sanctions his satisfying these desires and drives. The latent guilt feel- 
ings inherent in this situation are often aggravated by confusion, half- 
truths, and misinformation in the adolescents mind. 

That a large portion of the education concerned with sex should be 
presented by the parents is a truth which will not be discussed in detail 
since it is outside the scope of this discussion. Let it be sufficient to 
admit here to the realizations that a large percentage of today’s parents 
do not fulfill this obligation to their children. Basically, there are two 
reasons for this parental failure. First, the parents themselves are in 
many ways ill-informed, guilt-ridden, and uncomfortable in this particu- 
lar area; secondly, and not altogether independent, many parents are so 
bound by erroneous cultural standards concerning sex that, even if they 
do possess correct information, which should be forwarded to their chil- 
dren, they are incapable of doing so. Because of these inadequacies on 
the part of the parents, it is the duty and obligation of the public schools 
to see that today’s youth are not tomorrow’s guilt ridden adults. 

“Fore warned is fore armed” is a proverb which is as valid as it is 
trite. In any area the surest way in which to allay anxiety and fear is 
by being well informed and prepared. This is as true in the field of sex 
education as it is in any aspect of life. What is the proper or most effec- 
tive level to initiate formal sex education? In the elementary grades, 
children should be exposed to health education, not just physical but 
mental as well. Sex education at this level, however, should be truthful 
and accurate but expressed in general rather than specific terms. 

On the senior high-school level there should most certainly be offered 
mental hygiene assistance either in the form of particular classes or, 
more desirably, as a basic component of any appropriate class. How- 
ever, by the time most youth have become enrolled in senior high school, 
they have already entered puberty. At this point, much sex education 
is too late to be effective as a preventative and is ineffective as a cure. 
Many of the anxieties, fears, and unhealthy sexual practices which may 
F. B. Gannon is Director of Research and Testing, City School District, 
Rochester, New York. 
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arise have already started to become a firmly entrenched part of the 
child’s personality. 

It would then appear that the logical level at which to instigate the 
education of children in sexual practices and to meet our undistorted 
information to them, the likes of which they will not find in the locker 
room or at pajama parties, is at the junior high-school level. At this 
level, education would be in time to prevent many of the unhealthy fears 
and practices that, without the proper guidance and information, will 
undoubtedly develop in a large percentage of today’s youth. 

By the process of elimination, the premise has been established that 
the junior high school is the level at which exposure to formal sex educa- 
tion should first occur. This particular age group, however, has inherent 
difficulties that are not present when working with the younger children 
or with the older youngsters. The greatest single obstacle which must 
be minimized when working with pupils of junior high-school age is the 
tremendous spread within the group as far as total growth age is con- 
cerned. It is true that these pupils may all be of similar chronological 
ages. But, in relation to things such as social, physical, and, closely allied 
with this, sexual growth, it is not unusual to find a spread of five to 
seven years and occasionally even more. 

The above mentioned truth is evident on the basis of observation and 
well substantiated by research in the field of child development. With 
this recognition, the question which will inevitably arise is what allow- 
ances, if any, should be made in sex education at the junior high-school 
level for individual and sex differences in the onset of puberty and the 
rate of growth during adolescence? While it is true that, on the average, 
girls are apt to reach puberty before boys, it is equally true that many 
boys reach pubescence and sexual maturity before many girls. If this 
problem is viewed in a naive manner, a seemingly insurmountable barrier 
presents itself in the form of sex and maturity differences. However, if 
the problem is approached with a more positive attitude and an attempt 
is made to see what these junior high-school “childolescents” have in 
common, it is feasible and beneficial to offer a program in sex education. 

The first and most obvious common ground is that this group is easily 
broken into two subgroups on the basis of sex. The “childolescent” is 
either a boy or girl. It is true that many of the problems stemming 
either directly or indirectly from sex are similar for both boy and girl; 
but a portion of any class in sex education should be segregated on the 
basis of sex to allow a freer interchange or discussion of problems. It is 
equally desirable to allow mixed classes a part of the time so that a fuller 
understanding might be established between the sexes concerning prob- 
lems common to both. There are, of course, many problems unique to 
each group, such as menstration and nocturnal emissions, which are 
more readily discussed in segregated groups. This does not imply that 
the male should be unaware of the sexual processes in the female and 
vice versa. Certainly an adequate understanding of sex must mean a 
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complete understanding of the processes involved for and the problems 


of both sexes. 


At first it is perhaps a little discouraging that within either of the sub- 
groups mentioned above there is such a spread in the level of physical 
(sexual), intellectual, and social maturity. Nevertheless, if a broader 
view of the problem is taken, an astounding similarity presents itself. 
That which, to the naive first glance, appeared an almost insurmountable 
barrier now reveals itself as the second and most essential common 
ground these “childolescents” have. They are all either about to enter 
pubescence or are somewhere between the beginning stages and sexual 
maturity. Rather than a source of concern, it is a blessing that such a 
circumstance exists. The less mature are, with the proper guidance, able 
to benefit from the questions and problems of the more mature before 
they themselves are actually exposed to the condition. The more mature 
are able to gain a sense of achievement in the aiding of the less mature. 

To return to the original question, what allowances should be made 
in relation to individual differences in the onset of puberty and rates of 
growth? Such differences must be admitted to and recognized as exist- 
ing. However, rather than despair over such differences, they must be 
capitalized on and not be allowed to deter the presenting of formal sex 
education where it is most needed to establish and maintain adequate 
mental health as the child matures towards adulthood. Therefore, by 
intelligently approaching the problem that might at first be perceived as 
a liability can readily be turned into an asset. 











The Forgotten Values of Physical Education 
RALPH J. ERICKSON 


INTRODUCTION 


Many school administrators agree that the physical education pro- 
gram is the source of more misconceptions, evils, and abuses than the 
entire remaining portion of the school curriculum. The reasons are not 
hard to determine. 

While not all boys enjoy athletics, those that do so generate such 
intense enthusiasm that they often carry the entire student body along 
with them. It is probably true that most teachers were rather bookish 
while they were in high school, and are not now sympathetic toward 
athletics or athletes. It is truly unfortunate that many local citizens have 
no connection with their own school except through the athletic teams. 
To them the team is the school, and the school is a success if the teams 
win a major portion of their games. Some rival must be regularily 
defeated. This insistence upon a winning team at all costs often makes 
the poor administrator violate his own good judgment in order to meet 
the demands of his patrons. The entire system of high-school physical 
education needs to be restudied and reevaluated. 


Historically, the position of physical education in the total school pro- 
gram is well established. The ancient Persians thought that all boys 
should be taught to tell the truth, to throw a spear well, and to ride a 
horse. In ancient Greece, Socrates and Aristotle believed in the value 
of physical training for all the people. Of course, both the Greeks and 
the Persians emphasized physical training as a preparation for military 
service. This concept seems to have dominated many European countries 
in the past, and is not entirely absent from American thought today. 


During the Middle Ages, with its concern for the spiritual life of man, 
it was natural that muscular activities were not considered worthy of 
serious attention. Most of the occupations required considerable physi- 
cal exertion anyhow, schools were designed to teach matters one could 
not learn just in the process of growing up. Only a few enlightened 
schoolmen stressed health and sports training. Such a person was Vit- 
torino da Feltre in his school in Mantual from 1423 to 1446. Milton, in 
his Tracte on Education, provided for exercise and play. He believed 
that the habits of alertness, courage, and motor skills learned, would 
carry over into adult life, particularly into the life of the soldier. 


Ralph J. Erickson is Professor of Education, Division of Professional Educa- 
tion, State College, Mankato, Minnesota. 
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Other educational writers as Commenius, Locke, Rousseau, Guts 
Muths, Basedow, and Pestolozzi saw the importance of physical educa- 
tion in a complete school. They were interested in the strong body and 
good health habits which might be developed. Not until the time of 
Froebel did play become advocated for its purely educational and char- 
acter formation values. 

The physical education program has four aspects: health, safety, 
physical education proper, and recreation. What is the proper role of 
the administrator in relation to each of these? 


HEALTH 


It is the first duty of the administrator to ensure that the school build- 
ing itself reflects what is known about health-producing environments. 
Although most principals inherit their buildings and can do little about 
some peculiarities, there are invariably other factors which can be im- 
proved. Sleezy chalk and erasers that shed dust ought not to be accepted. 
Erasers must be cleaned when necessary, not once during the summer 
vacation. Good quality chalkboards reduce glare. 

If seats are properly arranged within the room, natural lighting may 
come from any direction. The bottom of the windows should be a yard 
from the floor, with the top extending to within six inches of the ceiling. 
If seats are in the typical straight rows, the windows should not be closer 
to the front of the room than is the foremost seat. The window space 
should be equal to about twenty per cent of the floor area, if natural 
lighting is expected to be the chief means of illumination. Too wide 
rooms mean that the seats against the inside wall will not receive enough 
light. The illumination should be at least five footcandles in any part 
of the classroom, although twice as much as this would be better. Even 
more lighting should be provided in rooms for sewing, artwork, and 
drafting. The best artificial light is of the indirect type, fluorescent light- 
ing is the most comfortable. In new buildings considerable use could 
be made of glass bricks for corridor ends. 

A single fountain, of the bubbling type, is satisfactory for each 75 to 
100 students. Fountains should never be located in washrooms. If there 
is a possibility that the water may be contaminated, the state or county 
board of health can be asked to analyze it. 

It is too true that many students do not bother to wash themselves 
before eating lunch. Boys are the greatest offenders in this, both in the 
elementary and the high school. One school installed a series of wash- 
basins in the passageway leading to the cafeteria. The students then 
were able to keep themselves clean and still retain their places in line. 

As many people have no other way to judge the school, it is essential 
that the housekeeping be of the best. Grounds need to be green, neatly 
trimmed, and free of candy wrappers, etc. Strategically placed waste 
containers will help, but proper training will help create the necessary 
pride in their school. 
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The school’s functions do not include the treating of diseases or the 
prescription of medicines. The school can only try to maintain those 
conditions that prevent diseases. If the teachers are alert to recognize 
indications of sickness or ill-health and then notify the parents, they 
have done all that should be expected. Yet because of the large numbers 
of unhealthy children that become retardees, the board of education 
often will save money by providing remedial treatment if the parents 
cannot. 

In many schools periodic health examinations are made only of the 
athletes, who need them the least. Dental, psychological, visual, and 
physical examinations might be given yearly to all students. Some initial 
good public relations may need to be planned until the examinations are 
an accepted part of the school program. Some schools provide such 
examinations in the spring, believing that this allows the students all 
summer to have the necessary work completed. However, those families 
that will not immediately follow up the physicians’ recommendations 
are not likely to do so during the summer when the school is not able 
to prod them on. 

Even if the students are not required to have physical examinations, 
it is imperative that teachers be frequently checked. They have so many 
opportunities to infect children that no assumptions as to their health 


should be made. 


Few schools have considered it their duty to require students to be 
immunized against smallpox, diphtheria, typhoid fever, and the like. After 
the impressive successes of the armed forces in controlling such com- 
municable diseases, there can no longer be any valid objections to the 
military methods of prevention. 


Sex education cannot be handled in a manner that is satisfactory to 
all. The wise administrator will ascertain the mores of the community 
in this matter before he establishes his program. Few things are so vital 
to the growing student and so often neglected as sex education. From 
the kindergarten to the high school, each teacher must treat sex as just 
another topic, divesting it of the concept that sex is wrong, dirty, or that 
nice people don’t talk about such matters. The treatment of sex needs 
to become a part of every classroom subject, and teachers must be pre- 
pared to handle it sanely, freely, and calmly. Sex education is much 
more than giving the students “the facts of life.” It encompasses all rela- 
tions between the sexes. In the senior high school there might be classes 
in marriage, courtship, and family problems. Neither all segregated nor 
all co-educational classes are best, there should be some of each. 


There is a simple rule of thumb to determine if the school’s sex educa- 
tion program is adequate. If the lavoratory walls contain a minimum of 
pornographic literature and art work, then the work of the school has 
been good. Otherwise, the principal might consider reorganizing a few 
classes or transferring some of the teachers. 
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SAFETY 


The school is morally, and often legally, responsible for the safety of 
the youngsters while on the school property or whenever engaged in 
activities under school auspices. Unsafe conditions must be corrected. 
For schools located on or near busy intersections, this means automobile 
accident prevention. There is evidence that children can be taught high- 
way safety because the automobile fatality rate for adults has gone 
steadily upwards, while the rate for children has decreased. 

Although there are some unresolved legal principles involved, school 
administrations might consider safety patrols to protect children at traffic 
intersections. The American Legion, in cooperation with the various 
state highway patrols, has actively promoted such safety patrols for years. 
There are entire states that have not had a single student fatality in the 
past twenty years at any crossing guarded by these patrols. Such impres- 
sive records are not obtained accidentally. 

Within large schools, there might be corridor and playground direc- 
tors to control traffic and prevent disorder and accidents. 

Fire drills need to be realistic and unexpected. Everyone should take 
part, including visitors, practice teachers, and non-teaching personnel. 
The practice of excusing some handicapped children is not defensible. 


PuysicaL EpucaTIoNn 

Certainly boys’ physical education is the poorest taught subject in the 
average high school. Often it is not really taught at all, the boys simply 
become a little better over the years as better muscular development 
and coordination takes place. Athletics is often the best taught area, 
which is rather peculiar, as physical education and athletics are often 
taught by the same individuals. 

The administration of the athletic program is rarely characterized by 
large amounts of sound thinking. Athletics actually preceded the physi- 
cal education program in the secondary schools. Games and sports were 
not introduced into the high school by their administrators, but were 
forced upon schools by boys who rebelled against the formal and monot- 
onous academic life. At first suppressed, then tolerated, and finally taken 
over by the administration, athletics now have developed to the position 
of controlling the rest of the curriculum. Organizationally, however, 
physical education is the major division with athletics as a unit con- 
tained within it. 

The community always has had an overwhelming interest in the 
athletic program. It is true that this interest has been encouraged by 
those that stood to gain financially from the crowds that athletic events 
will assemble, but even without such outside promotion it is believed 
that the interest would still be there. Basically all athletic activities are 
simple, even a child can understand and attempt them. On the other 
hand, for example, how many people can. follow a chess match or a 
debate on national issues? 
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It is not evil that athletics are competitive by their very nature. It 
is symbolic of our national confused notions of education, however, that 
we insist that schools are to teach us how to cooperate with one another 
and live together harmoniously at the same time we give our greatest 
allegiance to competitive activties. In our culture the growing boy feels 
the need of pitting his strength, courage, and intelligence against others. 
It is probably wise to allow him to do so in a situation where he may 
learn sportsmanship, team play, and muscle coordination at the same 
time. When the stress shifts to the idea of winning at any cost, the use 
of trickery instead of intelligence, and the school no longer controls its 
own athletic program, then this extracurricular activity is no longer 
worth while. 

Nor can the concept of league and activity championships be con- 
sidered undesirable in themselves. Examine a state basketball tourna- 
ment. Nearly every youngster believes at the start of the season that he 
can make the all-state team. This is a powerful incentive for him to keep 
training rules and practice assiduously. It is true that by tournament time 
the youngsters are courted by all and often the importance of athletics 
is over-emphasized. Any swelled heads will soon be reduced. After the 
first few days of competition, the number of eligible teams is sharply 
reduced. The good teams left are composed of level-headed youngsters. 
The adulation received is not going to hurt them very much. 

The administrator should expect to receive much free advice from all 
the downtown quarterbacks. Men who wouldn't consider telling a physi- 
cian how to sew up a wound, or the minister how to save souls, see 
nothing incongrous in advising the coach. Such counsel is the cheapest 
thing in the world and worth just about what it costs. It requires tact 
to listen to it and not act upon it. 

The remedy for this is not less athletics, but more. Money appropri- 
ated by the school board for the physical education program, in all fair- 
ness, must not be spent for the benefit of a few students. More schools 
could introduce intensive intramural sports programs, with leagues and 
competition in all activities for all students, including the girls. If 
athletics are truly educational in nature, no one should be denied this 
program. And if they are not educational, it is doubtful whether there 
should be such a program at all. 


The school is not planned to develop a few good players for the town 
teams. It is not even designed to serve as a feeder unit for the colleges 
and universities. It exists to serve all the children of the community now. 


It is granted that not every student can effectively participate in 
basketball or football. These sports may be too demanding of time or 
physical excellence. For some students such sports as volleyball, bad- 
minton, or tumbling are better. If these are still too strenuous, then 
shuffleboard, horseshoes, canoeing, fishing, rhythms, or archery are sug- 
gested. An acceptable degree of skill in some sport is a basic to the 
child’s future development as are the three R’s. 
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By now it is apparent that the physical education period is not a time 
for games nor the simple releasing of crude energy primarily. It is a 
teaching situation when well conducted. Physical education is not so 
much a subject as a method of teaching. Tests and required learnings 
are as important here as in other departments. 


The objectives of physical education are the same as those of general 
education. Specifically, mention might be made of the worthy use of 
leisure time, the preparation for eventual use of leisure time as an adult, 
the hygienic value of wholesome play, the opportunities for self-expres- 
sion through happy participation in play activities, and the acceptance 
of responsibilities. 

The custom, prevalent in many schools, of using the money derived 
from gate reciepts to support the athletic department is psyhologically 
unsound. It forces the coach and administration to neglect most of the 
students in order to concentrate on a few. This system often gives the 
students the feeling that the athletes are doing something for the school, 
while in reality it is the school that is making it possible for them to 
compete. Other organizations as the band and the debate squads are 
not dependent for funds upon their appeal to the public. All money 
received by the school should go into the general fund, and then dis- 
bursed in accordance with educational needs. 

The school athletic director ideally does not head a department out- 
side of school control. He ought to be a professional person. While in 
large schools, he may be primarily an administrator, in the many small 
high schools, he is and ought to be a teacher of physical education. As 
a teacher he should have the same training and certification that is re- 
quired of other teachers. Probably no other teacher is in such a good 
position to observe and influence the male student as is the coach. It 
is essential that he be of sterling character and have the highest ideals. 


RECREATION 


In most small communities and in many large ones, the school is the 
only agency that provides for any manner of systematized recreation. 
Some towns wisely hire the physical education directors as supervisors of 
the public summer recreation program. The school could enlarge upon 
this. All the educational facilities could be made available to the com- 
munity in the summer. New schools can be built adjacent to public parks 
and playgrounds so as to permit joint use of facilities. 

Manifestly, no one man could handle such a large assignment as an 
entire summer recreation program. Student assistants could be trained 
to take care of supplies and supervise the play of younger age groups. 
Businessmen’s leagues and women’s sections might be formed, with the 
major stress on the having of fun rather than the production of champions. 
The test of a good recreational program is the number of its participants, 
not the quality of the play. 
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The recreational program involves more than sports, both within and 
outside of the school—personnel that can handle theater groups, music 
sections, hiking and camping activities, art and handicraft units, and 
social recreation. The Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls have a wealth 
of information and experience they will be glad to share. If the admin- 
istrator thinks of his school as truly a part of the community, then it will 
have almost an unlimited opportunity to be of service. 


SUMMARY 


Physical education merely uses a distinctive activity of the individual 
in order that he may learn to live longer, live more wisely, and have 
more fun while doing so. There should be no attempt to produce the 
professional athlete, but it is reasonable to expect that all will become 
better athletes as the result of this education. Through a good program 
of physical education, certain objectives of the school are reached which 
are not obtainable in the usual academic classroom. 











Study Skills 


WALTER E. MULHOLLAND 


Mosr of the “how to study” references appear to be aimed at the 
college student rather than at the high-school pupil, to say nothing of 
the child in the elementary grades. This does not mean that effective 
study is not necessary at these earlier levels or that an elementary- or 
junior high-school pupil is incapable of studying efficiently. It does mean 
that here is an area of academic development which can be fostered 
during these earlier school years, but which has been largely overlooked 
by teachers. Because the principles of learning are similar for any age 
learner, there is no reason why we cannot begin to teach efficient study 
skills from the time a pupil begins to study, using such forms as out-of- 
class assignments, readings or reports, or class notes and examinations. 


GENERAL Stupy Hasirs 


When to study may be the first thing to consider. It is well for pupils 
to know that the best time to study a subject is as soon following the 
class period as possible. The advantage is that the subject matter is then 
still “fresh” and there is not the need to recall what the topic was with 
which the class work was concerned. Not as good a time, but perhaps 
a necessary time, is to study the material at home. This study time is 
generally not as good as immediately after the class because there is 
time to forget some details of the class work. (This time, however, does 
have other advantages.) The least appropriate time to study, but the 
best time to review, is just before the class period begins. 

Saying when to study almost suggests where to study—in school as 
the best place and at home as the second best place. There are other 
factors which must be considered here however. If the material is such 
that library resources, maps, encyclopedias, or other learning aids are 
necessary or helpful, it is obviously better to study where these aids are 
to be found—usually in school rather than in the home. On the other 
hand, if the material does not require such resources or if it is better to 
spend a longer single block of time on the assignment than is possible 
in school, then the home is, of course, a better place for study. 

If there are several subjects to be covered in the study program, help 
each pupil decide in what order to do them and the appropriate time to 
devote to each topic; having each pupil be aware of such problems as 
fatigue. Some individuals require a warm-up before serious study (and 


Walter E. Mulholland is Professor of Education, Department of Education, 
State University College of Education, Cortland, New York. 
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an easier subject can act as the warm-up to the more difficult task) while 
others can plunge immediately into serious study. The further the pupils 
progress through school, and the more studying they are required to 
carry on, the more important become the habits of proper study. 


READING NOTES 


Before reading notes can be taken, learning how to read effectively is 
necessary. The topic of how to read is not included here. In taking read- 
ing notes, the first point to emphasize to pupils is that the notes are never 
taken until the material is understood; read at least once. This is neces- 
sary so that the note taker knows what is important in the material— 
otherwise, “everything” seems important, with the result that there are 
far too many, unnecessary notes taken. 

If the book is owned by the pupil, there are several methods of note 
taking which are possible. The first is the underlining technique. (Un- 
derlining words, phrases, sentences, or even entire paragraphs). While 
this is perhaps the most common technique, it has two major weaknesses: 
(1) it takes valuable time and (2) it adds extra parallel lines to those 
already on the page, making a possible visual problem. 

A second technique involves jotting down key words or phrases in 
the margin where they are easily seen and do not interfere with the 
written words. This technique requires that considerable thought be 
given to the words or phrases used so that a minimum of words can 
clearly convey the thought of the paragraph. Too few words make it 
difficult to recall the paragraph’s meaning and too many words mean 
the pupil is practically rewriting the book! 

A third system uses a standard set of marginal notations as follows: 


(a) | indicates important material. Line extends from beginning 
to ending line of material. 

(b) | indicates summary material. Lines follow the same areas 
as in (a). 


(c) [ indicates end of extended important passage. 
| indicates beginning of extended important passage. 

(d) ex indicates an example , 

(e) il indicates an illustration 

This technique requires a minimum of time, a minimum distraction 
from the written material and a standard set of symbols, easily learned. 
When reviewing, only the indicated passages are reread. 

If the book or periodical is school or library owned, the best set of 
notes are those taken in outline form from the written material. The 
outline form offers a minimum amount of note taking while offering an 
easy-to-follow visual pattern when rereading the notes. Always insist 
that the pupils include the full biographical material for each book or 
periodical used. This is a technique which will be a required procedure 
in later years of study. It is also a time saving device (in the event of 
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using the book again, later) to include, after the bibliographical data, 
the library call number. 

Reviewing written material should be done from the reading notes 
only. These should contain all that is important in the original material, 
and no more, except for needed examples or illustrations. 


LecturE Nores 


While we do not usually think of lecturing to an elementary-school 
class (unless the “lecture” is in the form of a reprimand for misconduct), 
we do carry on lecturing at a relatively low level. Teachers “talk,” 
“teach,” and “discuss” with the class. These are actually all forms or 
variations of the lecture technique; the difference between this and the 
lecture work done at the college level is perhaps a difference of for- 
mality in the talk. 

Regardless of how we define lecturing or how it is done, it is impor- 
tant that pupils properly prepare for the class. This preparation consists 
of two activities: (a) prepare for a lecture by reading before-hand as 
much about the topic as possible so the pupil will be able to understand 
and appreciate, as much as possible, the material presented in the lecture 
or talk; and (b) have the necessary tools—paper, pencil or pen, note- 
book, or whatever other tools and materials may be needed—available 
and ready for use before the lecture begins. In many talks or lectures, 
the key idea is given in the first sentence or paragraph. The pupil who 
is asking another person for a pencil or the one who has to stop to tear 
out a page of his notebook to give to a classmate may well miss hearing 
the most important statement given during that class period! It is essen- 
tial that pupils be prepared for a lecture before it begins. 

As for the notes themselves, the important thing is to learn how to 
keep them effectively, but yet at a minimum. We can effectively do 
only one thing at a time and this means, in a lecture, we are hearing the 
material or writing—seldom both! 

The pupil should begin each set of lecture notes with the topic of the 
talk and the date. This is important in the event he needs to secure help 
later, when reviewing. Asking for help concerning a particular topic or 
work of a specific date can bring better results than can a request for 
help on an indefinite topic given on a forgotten date. 

Because the important thing in a lecture is to hear what is being said 
(and watch for indications of what is important—visual or voice cues 
from lecturer), it is necessary to spend as little time as possible in writ- 
ing. This means using two techniques in writing notes: (a) outline the 
material and (b) use abbreviations. Each of these mean the pupil can 
get a maximum amount of information with a minimum amount of writing 
—minimizing the amount of time he is not concentrating on the lecture. 

Assuming all teachers can, and do, teach techniques of outlining, it 
will be skipped here. The idea of using abbreviations is somewhat 
unique, however, because the thing to strive for is to have the pupils 
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develop, for themselves, a set of “standard” abbreviations which can be 
used in all courses. These “standard” abbreviations may be standard 
only for that individual. There is no reason why everyone must use 
identical ones. However, some which the author has found to be valua- 
ble to many students include the following: 

: meaning therefore 

meaning equals, the same as 

meaning the question (is) 


wD |l 


meaning what, why, how 
meaning leads to 


a4 


co meaning conclusion 


Using such notes, the simple question of “what time is it” may appear in 
note form as: ? hr. The statement that George Washington crossed the 
Delaware River on December 25, 1775 may read: GW Del 12/25/75. The 
important thing is to have a “standard set of notes which can be used 
as the “basic vocabulary” in all courses and which will require a minimum 
amount of time taken from listening to the lecture. 

The next important point in taking lecture notes is the technique of 
asking questions. Pupils should be encouraged (and allowed) to ask 
questions when they arise during the talk or lecture. This is the best 
time because the information needed is immediate. If, for some reason, 
the pupil may not interrupt, encourage questions at the end of the lecture, 
while the material is still fresh in the pupil’s mind. The third time to 
allow questioning—and the least effective except that it may allow for a 
more thorough, detailed answer—is after school. 

The last step in notetaking is to rewrite the notes. This is important 
for several reasons: even though some notes will be “standard” symbols, 
others will not and when they become old, may not be understood; there- 
fore these should be rewritten into full words, (b) information taken in 
class notes may not be important enough to retain as part of the 
permanent notebook (anecdotal material, for example) and (c) rewriting 
notes allows for reorganization if necessary, and also if necessary, a chance 
to improve on handwriting. 


STuDYING FOR EXAMINATIONS 


Fear of examination often develops into a major problem for pupils as 
they progress through school. There are basically two reasons for this: 
they do not know how to study for, and take, examinations and, teachers 
create a fear situation for them by the improper use of examinations. A 
few ideas here may help on both counts. 

Pupils should recognize that studying for examinations is basically no 
different from any other kind of study or assignment. The best form 
of preparation for examinations is the daily preparation of lessons. If 
further study, or review, is necessary, it should be done in the same 
way, using about the same amount of time per session. It, for example, 
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the pupil normally spends thirty to forty-five minutes in studying an 
assignment because this time represents the limits of his attention span 
in the area, it is ridiculous for him to expect to study the same object, 
for an examination, by two hour blocks. It is perhaps obvious to suggest 
that pupils review by blocks of work rather than by an arbitrary number 
of pages per sitting! 

Cramming is of no value except for pure note learning. Since there 
should be a minimum of this type of material on an examination, there 
should be no reason for cramming. A person “learns” a thing only by 
thinking through the information and this can best be done over a series 
of learning sessions, geared, in number and time, to the material and 
ability of the learner. 

Traditionally the time and place for studying for examinations is at 
home where the pupil can work and concentrate individually. However, 
there are subjects which contain material or ideas about which there may 
be varying opinions. Where there are several logical views, it is well 
to study, in part at least, in groups. This procedure allows for the 
presentation and discussion of the several viewpoints and offers each 
individual the opportunity to defend or change his own viewpoint if 
necessary or desired. While this type of review may have to be, at 
first, somewhat supervised to prevent the development of “bull sessions,” 
it is a technique which is usually enjoyed by pupils and one which has 
very definite values. 


TAKING EXAMINATIONS 


The purpose of examinations should be for the pupil and teacher to see 
what the pupil does know and what material or information is incorrectly 
learned or not yet understood. It should, therefore, be seen as an 
opportunity to measure progress and not seen as a threat or unpleasant 
hurdle to be passed or avoided. In short, the attitude your class takes 
toward examinations is a reflection of your teaching. 

There appears to be two major problems involved in writing examina- 
tions (essay type). The first is in reading the question and the second 
is in proofreading. The difficulty for many pupils is not in knowing the 
answer on the examination, but rather in interpreting the question. 
What do you mean when you say “discuss” a question? How do “define,” 
“explain,” and “describe” differ? The problem is that you, as the teacher, 
mean one thing by the directions given, but the pupils interpret the 
directions differently. The answer, of course, lies in the direction of 
deeiding what your directions mean and make this meaning clear to the 
class. The second problem is simply the fact that pupils fail to take 
a few moments to proofread their papers and, as a result, leave silly, 
ridiculous mistakes, such as failing to insert a “not’ in a statement, and 
thereby making a completely wrong or foolish answer. 

Beyond these major, frequent mistakes is the mistake of not answering 
the question completely. Too often the pupil writes several pages and 
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assumes he has answered the question—only to find when the papers are 
returned to him that he has completely answered only one part of the 
question! Using an outline before beginning the actual writing is one 
of the best ways of avoiding this type of problem. 

When answering short-answer type questions, the first point is for 
the pupil to answer, first, those questions about which he is certain of 
‘the answers, leaving the doubtful ones for later. On unit examinations, 
the important thing is to discover what the learner really knows and 
does not know, and guessing under these conditions makes this difficult. 
Therefore, guessing should be discouraged—and the pupils should clearly 
understand the reason. On a final examination, however, there is tradi- 
tionally not time given following the examination to learn further what 
is not clearly understood. There is, therefore, no longer the need to 
insist on not guessing. Here the grade is the important thing and a 
correct guess is better than no answer, so why shouldn't a pupil guess 
on the final examination? 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Assignments are actually not different from examinations. They are, 
in fact, open-book, take-home examinations and the points which relate to 
examinations should apply to assignments: the directions should be 
clearly given and must be understood by the pupils. The assignment 
should be written and proofread just as in another examination. The use 
of guessing, grammar, spelling, or other essentials should be the same as 
any other form of examination. In fact, pupils should develop the 
recognition that examinations are nothing more or less than a different 
form of assignment, allowing the teacher and learner the opportunity to 
see what is known and what needs further work. This approach to assign- 
ments offers one answer to the “busy work” type of assignment. If it is 
only “busy work,” it is useless. 
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Experimental Classes for Academically 
Superior Children 


JOHN BAKER, JR. 
McDONALD HUGHES 


I. BACKGROUND 


‘io instructional staff at Druid, like teachers throughout the country, 
has been plagued with the problem of adequately meeting the needs of 
all students according to their abilities. The results of the State Testing 
(March, 1959) program; using the California Achievement Test Battery, 
revealed that the average class section of (30) students contained a range 
of seven years in mental ability and achievement. 

There was evidence to indicate that despite such techniques as ability 
grouping within the classes, differential assignments, and provisions for 
individual instruction, the presence of such a wide range in abilities 
posed too great a problem to be met effectively in many instances. 
Investigations revealed that instruction, tended to be geared to the 
average or middle range of abilities represented in the classes, resulting 
in ineffective instruction at the upper and lower extremes of the distribu- 
tion. In short, we had a situation in which the majority of the students 
(middle range of abilities) were receiving adequate, effective instruc- 
tion; students of the upper range (higher than average abilities) were 
not being effectively challenged; and students of the lower range (lower 
than average abilities) were unable to benefit fully from instruction. 


As a possible solution to this dilemma, homogeneous grouping of 
entire classes was suggested for all required academic courses (English, 
social studies, mathematics, science). This would mean that eventually 
for these courses there would be: one class section composed of students 
from the upper range of ability; one from the lowest; and three to four 
classes from the middle range. This, it was thought, would make it 
practical for teachers to choose materials and instructional methods and 
to teach at a pace more closely suited to the abilities in a given class. 


It was further suggested that such an arrangement would result in 
better achievement, more efficient use of time and materials, and better 
adjustment in all classes. The decision was made to test the effectiveness 
of such a plan by experimenting first with a ninth grade—huge ability 
group in English, civics, and mathematics. 

John Baker, Jr. formerly Director of Guidance and McDonald Hughes is 
Principal, Druid High School, 1715 Thirty-Second Avenue, Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama. Mr. Baker is Director of Admissions at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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Il. SeLectinc THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 

A. All 8th-grade students were given the California Test of Mental 
Maturity Form-W Jr. High Level and the California Achievement Battery, 
Form-W Jr. High Level (March 1959). 

B. Students scoring at or above the 75%-tile in mental maturity and 
achievement were selected as experimental and control groups. Cases of 
high achievement scores and average or low mental maturity scores were 
retested on the Revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (Form-B) by 
the guidance director (September and October 1959). Some 60 students 
were finally selected. 

C. These students were ranked by Intelligence Grade Placement. The 
odd-numbered students were assigned to the experimental classes and 
the even-numbered student assigned to the regular class section. 

D. To provide additional basis for comparison and evaluation all 
students took the California Test of Personality (Form-AA-Intermediate ) 
and the Stanford Study Skills Test (Form-JM-Advanced) September, 
1959). 


III. PREPARATION OF EXPERIMENTAL CLAss TEACHERS 


A. Experienced teachers were selected on the basis of excellence of 
teaching record, a willingness to engage in a program of inservice train- 
ing, and academic preparation. 

B. These (3) teachers studied for three months in preparation for the 
classes. In addition to making an effort to familiarize themselves with 
methods and materials used in teaching academically superior students, a 
special study of the characteristics of the members of the experimental 
class members was conducted by the writer. 

C. The classes began at the beginning of the second semester of the 
ninth grade (1959-60 school year). 

D. There were three classes: one each in English, civics, and mathe- 
matics. 

IV. Course or Stupy 

A. The regular ninth grade courses of study were used as a guide and 
constituted the minimum basic essentials of instruction. 

B. The regular courses of study were to be enriched at every possible 
point. The extent to which enrichment could be accomplished was 
dependent upon the skill of the instructors and the availability of enrich- 
ment materials. 

V. EvALuaTION 

Although the program had been in operation for a period of only one 
semester, an effort was made to evaluate its effectiveness. It was antici- 
pated that for such a short period of time, few, if any, differences would 
be realized by comparing the experimental and control group with 
standardized tests. For this reason it was decided to rely mainly on the 
results of the subjective evaluation of the participants in the experimental 
groups: teachers and students. 
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The responses received from the three teachers, in general, were favor- 
able toward the program. All of the teachers agreed that the program 
should continue. One strongly approved and the other two approved. 
Since there was a general endorsement of the program, it was interesting 
to discover the best-liked aspects. Although, stated in different ways, the 
teachers all agreed that the best-liked aspect of the program was the 
nature of the grouping itself; i.e., the opportunity to have a class com- 
posed of students of similar ability levels. They felt that such grouping 
tended to motivate greater achievement and that the existence of the 
experiment tended to motivate the students in their classes. 

The least-liked aspect of the program was not a criticism of the experi- 
ment but rather a statement of conditions which the teachers felt pre- 
vented them from performing at maximum efficiency: i.e., each of training 
aids and the desire for more time to devote to the classes. 

The following recommendations were made to improve the program— 
listed in order of frequency: 

1. Provide more training aids 

2. Involve more faculty members in planning program 

3. Have smaller classes 

4. Expand the experiment to include all required classes 

5. Change the composition of the classes, to include other students who 
might be better prepared than some of the present participants. Two of 
the teachers listed such students who were members of their regular 
classes. 


These recommendations were considered in organizing the classes of 
the 1960-61 school year. 

TABLE I provides a summary of the responses of the students in the 
experimental classes. All questions and open-end sentences included in 
the evaluation are listed exactly as they were stated in the question- 
naire. Students were instructed to complete all items and were given the 
privilege of submitting the completed forms without identifying them- 
selves. Open-end sentences were used because it was felt that such a 
procedure would avoid structuring the evaluation. The numbers on 
Table I represent the responses to the information listed on the question- 
naire. 

The answers have been summarized and listed in order of frequency in 
answer to the question, “How do you feel about the experimental classes,” 
all but four students indicated approval; seven approved strongly; eigh- 
teen gave general approval, and the remaining four were undecided. On 
the other hand when answering “Would you like to be a member of such 
a group next year?” only two students answered negatively. 

Another area of approval came from parents of the participants. Every 
respondent indicated that their parents approved of the program. The 
purposes and organization of the experimental classes had been explained 
to parents and their permission given to place their children in the 
experimental groups before the program was initiated. 
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TABLE I. Evaluation of Experimental Classes 
( Students ) 





I. What are your feelings about the experimental classes? (check one) 
( 7) strongly approve (18) approve (4) undecided (0) disapprove 
( 0) strongly disapprove 
Indicate the best-liked aspects of the program: 
(21) chance to study with children of similar ability, learn more, 
move faster. 
( 8) certain class practices (special projects, field trips, other 
enrichment activities. ) 
( 4) separation from friends. 
3. Indicate the least-liked aspects of the program. 
(12) amount of work required sometimes. 
(12) teachers (too strict, impatient, etc. ) 
( 8) attitudes of other students. 
( 4)separation from friends. 
4. Complete the following statements: (in terms of the experimental 
classes. 
A. My parents: 
(29) approve of the program and approve of my participation. 
B. The classes: (regular) 
(25) are dull, slow, boring, not challenging. 
( 4) are not different from the experimental classes. 
C. My grades: 
(25) are higher or the same ( 4) are lower 
5. What specific changes would you suggest for next year? 
( 9) Change certain class procedures (more time in classes, move 
faster, more projects, etc. ) 
( 7) Include more subjects (Foreign Languages, etc. ) 
( 6) Teachers (less strict, better prepared, etc. ) 
( 5) Reduce class size 
( 2) No change 
( 2) Discontinue the program 
6. Would you like to be a member of such a group next year? 
(27) Yes ( 2) No ( 0) Undecided 


bo 








In responding to the best-liked aspect of the program, like the teachers, 
the students gave highest priority to the nature of the class composition. 
They felt that being in classes with students of similar ability levels 
afforded them an opportunity to learn more, progress faster, and stimu- 
lated greater quality in their work. Another indication of their preference 
for the experimental classes is apparent by answers given in completing 
the statement “The regular classes” (4-B). Twenty-four students com- 
pleted their item with statements like, “are boring,” “dull,” “too slow,” 
“not challenging.’ 
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As for the least-liked aspect of the program, most respondents answered 
that there were times when they felt they had too much homework or 
that on occasions the teachers seemed to expect too much of them. A look 
at item 5 reveals other areas which the students felt could be improved. 
Of significance to the evaluation was the fact that only two students felt 
that the experiment should be discontinued. 


VI. SumMary AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A subjective evaluation of the teachers and students who were directly 
involved in the experiment, the reactions of the parents of the students, 
and the results of the psychometric evaluation all cast favor on the 
program. It was, therefore, decided to continue the experiment on the 
tenth-grade level with the following modifications: 

A. Only two subject areas were involved: English and mathematics. 

B. The composition of the classes was changed to include students who 

were recommended by the experimental class teachers. 

C. The students who failed to achieve or who wished to be changed 

were assigned to the regular classes. 

D. Efforts were made to enrich further the program and additional 

equipment was purchased. 

It is further planned that similar classes involving students in the 
lower and middle ranges of ability will be initiated as time, personnel, 
and equipment will permit. The end result should be instruction which 
would more closely meet the needs of all students with respect to their 
abilities and interests. 











Advanced Placement Policies 
in Large City School Systems 


NANCY C. RALSTON 


y= Cincinnati Public Schools have been involved with the Advanced 
Placement Program, an actvity of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, since its inception in 1955. As a part of a comprehensive study of 
the procedures for selection of students who participate in the program in 
the Cincinnati schools, a questionnaire was designed to survey advanced 
placement policies of other school systems in cities of populations of 
200,000 or more. 

The questionnaire was sent in January 1960, to 50 cities and replies 
were received from 43, representing a return of 86 per cent. It was found 
that advanced placement classes were offered in 24 of these schools 
systems. 

Questions involving selection procedures provided interesting compari- 
sons. The responsibility for selection was assumed by individual schools 
in each system except Cincinnati. In the latter instance, this responsibil- 
ity was shared by the school and the Division of Instructional Evaluation 
of the Department of Instruction. 

The questionnaire also requested an indication of which of several 
criteria for selection were given consideration—the results of achievement 
and scholastic aptitude tests, recommendations from teachers, grade- 
point averages, or some other criteria which were not listed. Fourteen 
of the responses indicated that four of these criteria were considered, five 
other considered three and five criteria, respectively. The data most 
commonly used to select participants were scores on achievement and 
intelligence tests and teacher recommendations as indicated in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. Criteria for Selection of Advanced Placement Participants in Large 
School Systems, 1960. (Total School System Participants, 24) 





Criteria Number of school systems 
Scholastic aptitude tests 22 
Recommendations 22 
Achievement tests 20 
Grade-point average 16 
Other 6 





Nancy C. Ralston is Examiner, Division of Instructional Evaluation, Depart- 
ment of Instruction, Cincinnati Public Schools, 608 East McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 
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Table 1 indicates at least 22, or all but 2, of the schools surveyed who 
participated in the Advanced Placement Program used scholastic aptitude 
tests and recommendations of some sort as selection criteria. On the 
whole, most respondents indicated that two or more criteria were used in 
each case. 

Table 2 reveals which of the criteria listed in Table 1 received the most 
weight in each system surveyed. 


TABLE 2. Weighted Criteria for Selecting Advanced Placement Participants in 
Large School Systems, 1960. 





Criteria Number of school systems 
Achievement tests 1 

Scholastic aptitude tests 0 
Recommendations 2 

Grade-point average 3 

Other 1 

(None indicated ) 17 

Total 24 : 





The large number of systems indicating that they did not give more 
weight to any one criteria illustrates vividly that much question still 
remains as to what criteria are the best in a selection process of this type. 

Advanced courses now covered by the Advanced Placement Program 
are in eleven subjects—American history, biology, chemistry, European 
history, French, Spanish, German, Latin, literature and English composi- 
tion, mathematics, and physics. Five of these courses are offered in the 
Cincinnati schools. It was interesting to discover how this number com- 
pared with the number of courses offered by other large city systems. 
Table 3 provides this comparison. 


TABLE 3. The Number of Advanced Placement Subjects Offered by Large School 
Systems, 1960. 





Number of subjects Number of school systems 
11 0 
10 0 
9 1 
8 2 
7 0 
6 7 
5 + a 
4 4 
3 0 
2 2 
1 3 


* including Cincinnati 
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Ten of the systems exceed Cincinnati in providing advanced placement 
experience in various subjects. Cincinnati, as it appears, is about average 
in this nation-wide survey. 

Cincinnati requires that all advanced placement students take Ad- 
vanced Placement Examinations at the end of the course. It is felt that 
the examinations are an important part of the program. If a student has 
benefited all year from his participation in an advanced placement class, 
he should be willing to participate fully and complete his obligation to 
the Advanced Placement Program by taking the examinations. There can 
be no critical evaluation of advanced placement participation if results of 
the Advanced Placement Examinations are not available. Each of the 24 
systems having advanced placement participants was asked to indicate 
whether or not it required the students to take Advanced Placement 
Examinations at the conclusion of the courses. It was discovered that only 
five of these systems required students to take the examinations—Cinci- 
nnati among them. It should be noted also that 13 of the schools systems 
limited the number of classes a student may take. In Cincinnati, it is 
suggested that only rarely should a pupil take more than one such class. 
In 1959, for example, 129 students took the examinations in one subject, 
41 took two, and 6 took three. 


The results of the questionnaire also indicate that of the 24 responses, 
14 indicated that parental permission is required before a student is 
allowed to participate in advanced placement classes. Cincinnati is one 
of the fourteen. 

In every case, the responses to this questionnaire indicated that the 
selection procedures currently in use have not been preceded by other 
methods. This would lead to the assumption that either the current 
methods are considered to be valid and satisfactory, or experimentation 
has not as yet proven them to be otherwise. 


Students are selected for participation in advanced placement classes 
in grade 10 in six of the school systems, in grade 11 in six, and in grade 
12 in six. The other six systems select at grade 9 and below. 


TABLE 4. The Number of Large School Systems Offering Each Advanced Place- 
ment Subject, 1960. 





Advanced placement Number of school Advanced placement Number of school 


subject systems subject systems 
Mathematics® 23 European History® 7 
English*® 19 Biology 5 
Chemistry® 17 Latin® 4 
American History 14 Spanish 3 
Physics 12 German 2 


French 10 


* offered in Cincinnati 
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Regarding the provision of a special curriculum leading toward ad- 
vanced placement participation in grade twelve, 21 schools replied that 
they have such a program, indicating that the influence of the Advanced 
Placement Program is more far-reaching and influential with regard to 
curriculum planning than would be surmised from outward appearances. 

Each school system was also asked to indicate which of the eleven 
subjects covered by the Advanced Placement Program are offered by 
their schools. Table 4 reveals the number of systems which offer each 
advanced placement subject. 

While this survey of large city school systems has provided significant 
information for comparison purposes, it is somewhat distressing to note 
that of the 50 responding systems, 26 had not, as yet, engaged in the 
activities of the Advanced Placement Program. Several of the non- 
participants did comment, however, that they intended to do so in the 
near future. 











School Morale—A Fringe Benefit 


of the Student Activity Program 
MRS. SYBIL FARMER 


Asoma is open season for criticism of the school—in whole or in 
part; in general or in specific; and by anybody and everybody. It is 
essentially the aim of all concerned with the school to make it the best 
possible learning situation. Unfortunately, many schools fall short of 
this goal. Witness: a handful of comments about one particular school, 
which is, neither good nor bad, but just an average high school. 

A school-board member talking about one teacher’s home room, “Just 
look at her room! The desks are all carved on (he did not mention that 
some of the people whose names were carved on the desks had been out 
of school for years), the bulletin board is covered with signatures and 
“finger” signs, initials are punched in the accoustical ceiling, spitballs hang 
on the light fixtures, the venetian blinds have been wrecked, the radiator 
grill is full of paper, and even the baseboard have been chipped off and 
destroyed. Surely a teacher who allows .. .” 

A well-known consultant visiting the school, “. . . I can tell exactly what 
a school is like the minute I step into the boys’ rest room.” The principal 
to an emergency auditorium session, “. . . and just four years ago this was 
a beautiful new building. Now the whole front is marred with red 
paint .. .” A new student to the counselor, “I was never so lonely and 
homesick in my life . . . nobody is friendly and nobody speaks to you . . .” 
“Every year when we play Blank High School, we have to have a police 
escort. They slash our tires and damage our cars.” 

A teacher about her students, “They all cheat; they have absolutely no 
sense of ethics or decency.” A principal says to Miss Jones, whose pupils 
stand shiverring around the radiator during first period on a cold morn- 
ing, “Are you having discipline problems Miss J-——? Come, boys, now 
let’s all sit down in an orderly fashion.” Students commenting on a new 
ultimatum from the principal's office, “That old chromedome, he don’t 
know from nothing.” 

The teacher to the principal, “. . . and he has not turned in a single 
written lesson since school started.” A smart, sweet looking little girl, 
“,.. don’t make me sit close to that boy. He looks at me and scares me.” 
Other comments: “We just play around in class and don’t have any 
honest-to-goodness lesson.” “I think the teachers, too, ought to show a 
little school spirit.” “If those teachers were doing what they ought to do, 


~ Mrs. Sybil Farmer, 6100 South Congress, Austin, Texas. 
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Johnny would not be able to trouble me gallivanting around at night, but 
would have homework to do.” 

This sort of thing could go on forever, but this is sufficient in that it 
covers complaints from students, administrators, teachers, and the com- 
munity—all interested in the school in one way or another and complaints 
all in the area of morale. 

This thing called morale; just exactly what is it? This is one of those 
hard to define intangibles. In general it deals with attitudes of individuals 
toward goals of a particular organization ef which they are members. It 
must be a moving thing that will go along with changing situations in 
school. An important element in high morale is a feeling on the part of the 
individual that he shares the basic purpose of the group of which he is a 
member—a state of mind which makes it possible to perform with 
enthusiasm, energy, and self-discipline, sustained by a conviction that, in 
spite of obstacles and conflict, his ideals are worth pursuing. 

In the business world when a concern suffers poor morale, the situation 
is remedied through line-staff organization, dissemination of information 
on policy or philosophy, the use of dynamics, psychology, etc. Usually 
the offices of an expert in these matters are employed. School is, in a 
sense, a business too. It is a large and unwieldy business which requires 
several people seeing to it that all feet move in the same direction and 
that everybody sees eye to eye on basic philosophies involved in creating 
a school climate conductive to optimum learning. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES AS A FORCE 


A good set-up for boosting school morale is inherent in the student 
activities program. This is no new thing. Athletic, music, and oratorical 
competitions were common in ancient Rome and Greece. Student circles 
around a favorite teacher were the forerunners of the home room. Codes, 
creeds, oaths, etc., are carried over into club activities today, not only in 
school, but in the adult world as well. 

As we know it today, the student activity program is a twentieth 
century innovation in education. It was accorded professional recognition 
in the late 1920's when Leonard V. Koos conducted the first formal study 
in the field for the National Society for the Study of Education. Somewhat 
later, about 1940, Lippitt did a study for the University of lowa which 
worked with controlled groups and the recording of effects of democratic 
and authoritarian group atmosphere. It proved some facts about prob- 
lems of human behavior engendered by forces arising out of group 
situations. The student activities program provides a laboratory for boys 
and girls to develop skills in human relationships—for development as 
social beirzs. For this reason student activities are not to be considered 
frills or fads in any sense. 

As with any program carrying great potential, this one had many 
administrators trying to saddle it with all the unpleasant jobs of school 
discipline, errand boy activities, etc. It is not a cure-all for all school 
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ailments, or a dumping ground for all problems, but it does offer much to 
a first-rate executive minded schoolman. 

Also, as with any program carrying great potential, this one requires 
certain safeguards planned in it. Some hazards are: students just might 
take over and run the school; activities programs cost too much and take 
too much time; only a chosen few can take part; they do not reach the 
children who need them most; they place too much authority in the wrong 
hands. The administration, by placing one person in charge of the over- 
all program; by delineating areas of authority, aims, objectives, etc. by 
charter; by making sure everyone involved knows just what the activities 
program is intended to do, has the key to control hazards attached to 
such a program. 

Some characteristics of student activities are (1) that they be voluntary, 
not institution-compelled; (2) that they have the approval of school 
authorities; (3) that they be sponsored by a member of the school staff; 
and (4) that they do not carry credit. 

To see the student activities program as a vehicle for allowing a sharp 
aministrator to insure good school morale, it is necessary to look at it a 
little closer. Student activities may be broken down into the following 
categories: home room, student council, clubs, school publications, audi- 
torium or assembly programs, music, dramatics, forensic activities, 
athletics, intramurals, etc. For our purposes, the first two will be viewed 
closely, and the others all lumped together for a cursory glimpse. 


The Home Room 

Let’s look at the home room first. It is many things to as many 
authorities, but most of all it should be a home at school for pupils. It (1) 
counteracts the impersonality of a large high school; (2) implements the 
general concern of the teachers for their students; (3) provides a way by 
which the guidance necessary in our complex society can be given, (4) 
provides a place where necessary clerical, bookkeeping, attendance, and 
announcement routines can be handled, and (5) supplies an instru- 
mentality by which growing student-managed affairs can be handled. 
In fact, it can do much to counteract the threat of a homelife in which 
the mother is often a bringer home of the bacon instead of a raiser of the 
young. It gives material aid to the business of just growing without 
counsel and guidance that so often occurs in our present society. 

There are many bases on which home-room grouping can be done. 
However the choice is made, the most effective grouping starts at the 
first year in high school and carries all the way through, preferably with 
the same group and the same home-room teacher. In that way the 
teacher feels a more personal interest in her pupils and the pupils get 
to feel more like they have at least one friend and adviser in the school. 
This home-room teacher is in a spot very like that of the mother of the 
home. She can help her students to make certain ideals and philosophies 
their very own—even to the point that they are unaware of the teacher’s 
influence. In this spot the feeling of “I am a part of the school” and 
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“This is my school” is not too difficult to culture and grow. Here also is 
the point of origin of various clubs and activities groups. Here is where 
interest is fostered to the point where a club is feasible. 

This is the home of tactful suggestion. It challenges the diplomacy of 
teacher or sponsor, who would, of necessity, have to know what it was 
that the administration would like to have her help infiltrate into the 
thinking of her pupils. There is a great deal of difference between an 
authoritarian suggestion, and one made so tactfully that the subject 
thinks he thought of it himself—one that is Voiced by a student to students, 
and that does not generate orally from the lips of a teacher carrying out 
orders from headquarters. 

Each home room elects a representative, democratically, to the student 
council. The group should understand the qualities of leadership to the 
point where they would elect a person who had them—one who would 
capably represent the interests of the group behind him. It should have 
studied the charter under which the student council operates—the areas 
in which it worked alone, those in which it worked with others, and that 
area in which it had no business at all. The representative would know 
his duties and his privileges before he went to the student council 
meeting. 

The benefits derived from the home rqom are largely determined by 
whether it meets five minutes a day or forty minutes twice a week. If 
it only has time to be a record preparing spot, then that is all it can do; 
but, if it is accorded tinie each week without fail, then some programming 
and orientation and philosophy instilling can be done. A teacher, well 
trained in home-room procedures either through college instruction or 
in-service programs in the school, can do a great deal at this point for the 
morale of the entire school, but she can go further by way of the fact that 
the representative from the home room and those from all the other home 
rooms in the school have all had the basic philosophies desired for the 
school instilled into them before going to the council meetings. This is a 
big step in getting all feet of the school going in the same direction, and 
all eyes seeing together on major issues. Major problem areas can be 
discussed in faculty meetings to make sure all the teachers are going in the 
same direction—that the faculty representatives who sit on the student 
council and the sponsors of the council and the director of student 
activities are all agreed as to just what the school should be in favor of 
and against—just what student attitudes need to be attacked, and how 
best to attack them. 


The Student Council 

The student council is the next stopping place for the line-staff distribu- 
tion of attractive and positive propaganda to be disseminated throughout 
the school. Problems should be aired in student council meetings. The 
council should be a sounding board for ideas and plans and procedures. 
Some areas of problems, say about five per cent could be turned over to 
the student council for handling alone without consultation with faculty. 
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These should be real problem areas, such as hall policing, lunchroom 
manners, cleanup campaigns, etc. In about 85 per cent of the cases, 
faculty, administration, and students should work together on acceptable 
solutions or plans for ameliorating situations. From student council 
meeting, representatives go to all clubs and student activities in the 
school. It is hoped that eventually almost all students in school will be 
involved to the point of carrying out ideas and absorbing ideals. 

Both of these student activities—the home room and the student council 
—need special qualities in a sponsor. The sponsor should be warm, 
sympathetic, understanding. The main reason for failure of either one 
of these activities is the attitude of the principal (administration) toward 
them, and a lack of delineation of purpose, limitation of authority, and 
lack of interested sponsorship. 


The student council is the clearing house for all other school activities. 
The council is made up of students selected by students to manage stu- 
dent affairs and to represent student body in all relationships. It speaks 
for the student body. It represents their interests and makes decisions in 
the name of all the pupils in the school in the areas established by its 
constitution and by-laws. It should operate under a charter that clearly 
establishes its authority, which was delegated to it by the administration. 
As it regulates all other student activities, it is probably the most impor- 
tant student activity. Usually the presidency of the student council is 
considered the most honorable position attainable by students in school. 


Tue Drrecror oF STUDENT ACTIVITIES AS A FORCE 


The first consideration in planning is to have one person (director of 
activities, principal, vice-principal) in charge of all duties of central 
administration of an activities program. This person should have had 
considerable experience in sponsoring activities. He must be able to 
work with boys and girls as well as faculty members. He must command 
the respect of the faculty and the student body. The principal usually 
chooses this person, although it is in keeping with democratic practice to 
have the faculty elect him if he is one of the extra-work without extra- 
pay sort of persons. He is usually from the teaching faculty. If he is a 
professional hired by the school, his position should be comparable to 
that of a coach, because in a way his duties and achievements mean quite 
as much to the school as those of a coach or a band leader. This director's 
duties involve responsibilities delegated to him by the principal or 
superintendent. He needs a clear understanding of the type of administra- 
tion he is working for, what is wanted in the way of a program, the phil- 
osophy it involves, and the mechanics for implementing it. His duties 
usually run along these lines: (1) set up and schedule activities program; 
(2) act as liaison among all phases of the activities program, faculty, 
and administration; (3) secure reports periodically from each organiza- 
tion and keep student participation records; (4) act as central treasurer 
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for all activities; (5) aid individual activities or sponsors as difficulties 
arise; (6) coordinate and continually supervise the activities program. 

It might be mentioned here that in no instance is the student council 
to be responsible for punishment of students. It has not even worked out 
too well as a court. Students object to being judged and sentenced by 
their peers. Few students can hope to do a job better than a person who 
has had from thirty to fifty college hours training for doing the same job. 
In doing so the student council loses student respect and prestige. 

Now, suppose we want to attack the problem of students tearing up 
the school house. The trustees talk it over with the superintendent, who 
in turn turns the matter over to his principal. He talks it over with the 
director of activities, who in turn brings it up at faculty meeting where a 
general plan is evolved for presenting it to the home rooms. Teachers 
talk it over thoroughly, and a clean-up campaign for the school is 
envisioned. It starts in the home room. As it gets under way, so does a 
feeling of competition over individual rooms—over “our” school against all 
others. Soon no pupil would dare do anything to pull the school down in 
the contesting. There need be no price placed on excellence, no money 
spent, no infringement on janitorial duties, no prizes awarded. Nonethe- 
less each pupil will be taking pride in the school before long—even to 
picking up papers he did not litter about and eyeing unfavorably those 
who do litter up the place. By this plan the project becomes more a part 
of the students, individually and collectively. Each student has more of a 
feeling of belonging. The student council takes up the subject and carries 
it a bit further with each member determined to take certain ideas back 
to his home room, and into other activities groups. Before long the whole 
schoolteachers, administration, students—is working for the same goal. 
It helps. 


SoME OUTCOMES 


The loneliest pupil in the world can scarcely resist a friendly home- 
room atmosphere where other members are ready to make him feel at 
home. Student council members introduce themselves and show the 
newcomer about the school—where things he needs to use are to be 
found—gives him a student handbook that gives more information, and 
entertains him with a coke party in honor of newcomeers. This is a 
democratic approach and helps greatly. 

When we play the game at Blank High School, we meet a challenge 
in more ways than one. There must be some way to mend relations such 
as through the non-athletic students activities groups; i.e., an exchange of 
auditorium programs, letter writing through the English classes, visits 
back and forth through the drama club and forensic activities, a welcom- 
ing committee when their less-important-than-football teams come to the 
school, and may be a sock hop or informal dance afterwards. With some 
work and planning in all phases of the student activities program, this 
situation, too, can be remedied. 
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Cheating is a common problem in school. A code of ethics is the 
usual way to meet this problem. It is built in home rooms and a school- 
wide version is propounded through the student council. Soon all students 
are interested as citizens of the school in the ethics of all students in the 
school. 

When a classroom has a problem like a cold room on a freezing morn- 
ing, complaints to the student council should result in student council 
action to get the administration to remedy the situation. Also, the 
administration should have cleared with Miss Jones long before now as to 
it’s ideas of proper classroom behavior despite cold weather. 

When the student council and the home room are working on a theory 
of mutual respect with the principal, there are few ultimatums emanating 
directly from the principal's office. There is also a feeling of mutual 
respect among students, teachers, and administration that means that 
each knows what the other’s job is and which is his area of authority, and 
no slurs are broadcast over the doing of a well-known duty. 

So far as the under-achiever or perennial trouble maker is concerned, 
some of them are cases for the counselor. Most of them suffer personality 
problems that could be minimized if somewhere in the school program 
they could achieve an absolute and positive success at something. This 
one area in which each can excel plus an understanding home-room spon- 
sor and a feeling that other students are his fellow citizens of the school 
and as such are interested in his problems as he is in theirs can do much 
to help this person find himself. Many times favorable recognition is 
enough to cure him of seeking recognition through undesirable behavior. 
Many times he has built up a wall of resistance between himself and all 
adults. This is somewhat minimized through the student activities pro- 
gram. In other words, it may not cure him, but it certainly should help 
him be a little more responsible personally for his own behavior. 

Through peer education something could be done about making per- 
sonal remarks and criticisms in group situations and the embarrassment 
it causes the victim. This is a matter of education in manners and the 
tactful handling of situations that cause discomfiture. With preventive 
instillation of the proper philosophy, this girl who did not want to sit by 
the pupil who stared at her would have told the teacher in private, and 
the boy in turn would not have been staring at her in the first place. There 
is much more opportunity for each student to acquire some social “know- 
how” in non-classroom situations such as those provided by student activ- 
ities than in the regular classroom situation. 

These are only theoretical cases of applying certain aspects of student 
activities program to student morale to improve some quite common 
school complaints. There are not many written reports of experiments in 


this area. Perhaps if a clear-cut way of resolving the conflict between “a 


strong administrator runs his school,” and “students must assume self 
responsibility for their behavior patterns,” were worked out, then more 
positive programs of morale maintenance would be evolved. The fact 
remains that the student activity program holds a great potential. 

















Today’s Yearbook—A Powerful Force 


in Public Relations 
MRS. ORISSA F. KINGSBURY 


Sivcz the advent of Sputnik and the resultant scrutiny of the American 
secondary school, principals as well as superintendents are being assailed 
by the Press and by taxpayers in general. Parents, too, are wondering if, 
after all, Johnny isn’t telling the truth when he replies, “Oh, nothing 
much,” to their frequent question, “What did you do in school today?” 

It's high time that school people everywhere realize that they are in 
the biggest business in this country and that their stockholders—the 
taxpayers—have a right to know “what the Johnnys did in school” yester- 
day, today, and during the entire year. No longer can administrators 
hold to the old theory that “the good will take care of itself” and, there- 
fore, need not be spoken or written about. It just doesn’t work that way! 
People must be both told and shown the good that goes on in the 
American secondary school if its unjustifiable criticism is to be disproved. 

Few taxpayers, obviously, can visit school regularly. And if they could, 
doubtlessly they would not see everything in its proper perspective. 
Likewise, few stockholders in a company can visit a factory or a mine and 
see everything there in its proper perspective. Nevertheless, stockholders 
in a successful business which is turning out a product that is in demand 
are periodically informed by words and pictures in an attractive, wp-to- 
date report. Can a secondary school—big business, indeed—afford to do 
less at this challenging time? 

Certainly the principals who earnestly seek the support of parents and 
of the community in general can no longer afford to neglect, or even to 
pass over lightly, this important area in public relations. They will see to 
it, as some principals have already done, that their yearbook is an effective 
showcase for their school. 

That a yearbook so developed can be a powerful force in public rela- 
tions is illustrated by The Piper of Birmingham High School, Birmingham, 
Michigan. It so thoroughly shows, through excellent photographs and 
mature writing, what goes on, both curricular and extracurricular, that 
the school has the complete support of the community. The pictorial 
advertising section, for instance, is completely sold out in one week; the 
number of copies of the book purchased far exceeds the number of stu- 
dents enrolled; and realtors always keep the latest copies in their offices 

Mrs. Orissa F. Kingsbury is Secertary-treasurer of the Florida Scholastic 
Press Association, 421 Monroe Avenue, Winter Park, Florida. 
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to show newcomers to the community what the school can offer their 
teenagers. Is it any wonder that the stockholders in that educational 
enterprise cooperate fully whenever the need for an increased budget for 
the school arises? 

Every now and then, through some happy circumstances, the influence 
of a superior yearbook extends into a foreign country where it may aid in 
bettering public relations between the two nations. The 1958 Boone 
Legend of Wm. R. Boone High School, Orlando, Florida, is such a book. 
Because it used prints by Iran’s foremost living artist, Hossein Behzad, to 
illustrate the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the annual came to the atten- 
tion of the Iranian Embassy in Washington, D. C. Copies of the yearbook 
were requested to be sent to the Minister of Education in Tehran and to 
the Ambassador. Even the Shah himself was shown a copy when he made 
his official visit to Washington. Not only that, but the Cultural Counselor 
of the Iranian Embassy, who is also the Supervisor of Iranian Students in 
the United States, became interested in the school. He was, in fact, so 
impressed with it as it was depicted that he has asked permission to 
transfer his son from a Washington school to the Florida school. The 
Orlando community is justifiably proud of that student project which has 
so ably fulfilled its obligation in portraying the school year vividly. 

As most principals have had little or no experience in yearbook work, 
the following suggestions are offered for help. 

1. Select an adviser very carefully. Do not force the position upon 
an inexperienced and unwilling teacher. Recognize that such an impor- 
tant undertaking requires a superior person. 

2. Allow at least one period during the school day for annual work. 
Do not expect optimum results from an adviser and staff if all of the 
work must be done after school hours. Even with class time allowed for 
the project, they will still need to put in many, many hours. 

3. Safeguard your school against a yearly turnover of advisers by 
allowing some free time and a supplementary salary. (National statistics 
show that the average turnover in advisership of annuals is every two 
years. ) 

4. Make it possible for the best qualified students in your school to be 
available for the yearbook staff. 

5. Allow time for students to be trained in yearbook journalism. Don’t 
expect the adviser to begin each year with an entirely inexperienced staff. 

6. Encourage adviser and staff to attend yearbook short courses and to 
make use of one or more of the excellent critical services. Urge them 
also to participate in state and local scholastic press associations. 

7. Impress upon all teachers in your school the worth of the modern 
yearbook, not only to the school and to the community, but also to 
teachers individually. Urge them to keep the adviser and staff informed 
of the aims and accomplishments of their classes. Urge them, also, to let 
it be known ahead of time when such things as interesting projects will be 
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on display and when there will be a visiting speaker. Foster the feeling 
among both teachers and students that picturing the good that goes on in 
the school is an all-school undertaking. 

8. Be firm in your request that your next annual not be hampered by 
what some people mistakenly call “tradition.” Keep the good and the 
up-to-date features, but discard the antiquated and the trival. Realize 
that the yearbook has come of age. (It costs as much to put out an 
inferior book as it does a superior one. ) 

9. Secure the services of the best possible publisher and photographer. 
(Student photographic work should be encouraged for candid shots, 
but only those prints which will reproduce clearly should be accepted. ) 

10. Insist that the annual show both the curricular and the extra- 
curricular undertakings of the school and that space be alloted to each 
in proportion to its contribution to the over-all educational process. 
(Avoid the mistake which many books in the past have made, for 
example, of allowing as many as five pages of sports for each page of 
academic content. ) 

11. Remember that the basic purposes of today’s yearbook are: (a) a 
student project, (b) a record (particularly for the school office), (c) a 
memory book for students, (d) a history of the school year, and (e) a 
public relations instrument. 

12. Turn over to the yearbook adviser full authority to carry this 
important work forward, but stand ready on the side lines to give 
encouragement and support whenever either is needed. You, the princi- 
pal, will automatically share in the rewards which come from this power- 
ful force in public relations—today’s yearbook. 


Note: A list of source materials on the yearbook is available without charge, as 
long as the present supply lasts. Simply send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
the author at 421 Monroe Avenue, Winter Park, Florida, requesting the list. 











An Industrial Internship Plan for High 
School Seniors in the Student 
Developmental Program 


CLYDE R. MANCHESTER 
NORMAN SILBERBERG 


INTRODUCTION 


Tae Saint Paul Public Schools in 1957 initiated a four-year experi- 
mental program in mathematics and science for talented students entitled 
the Student Developmental Program. It is currently in progress.’ 

The design for the program was submitted? to and approved by the 
Saint Paul Public Schools in 1956. A Hill Family Foundation grant was 
secured financing a four-year experiment. It involves a curriculum for a 
select group emphasizing enrichment in mathematics and science during 
the four years of high school. Enrichment in the twelfth grade during 
the school year of 1960-61 has included an evening lecture series, on- 
campus college courses in mathematics and science, and an internship in 
industry. This report deals with that phase of the experiment involving 
the intership experience in industry. 


PuRPOSE 
The internship program was initiated to provide certain students with 
experience in the every-day aspects of industrial situations. It was hoped 
that this goal would induce realism into vocational choice by means of 
the following: 


1. Providing opportunity for understanding and appreciating the roll of the 
professional man in industrial production. The emphasis here was the pro- 
fessional’s contribution to industrial output, and the recognition of the relation- 
ship between ideas and production. 

2. Exposing the student to industrial procedures, emphasizing the technical 
aspects. 

3. Experiencing inter-personal relationships with professional and technical 
workers in industry. 





‘i. description of this program will be published upon completion of its evalua- 
tion. 

* The original design was provided in 1956 by Mrs. Mary Pilch, Foundation Con- 
sultant, Saint Paul Public Schools, 1956-60. 

Clyde Manchester is the Foundation Consultant for the Student Develop- 
mental Program, an experimental program in science and mathematics for 
talented students in the Saint Paul high schools. Norman Silberberg is the 
Research Assistant for this program. 
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PROCEDURE 


The internship program was conceived to be supplemental to class- 
room work in mathematics and science, understood by all that it was not 
an on-the-job training program. It was to involve some phase of research 
or investigative study. The student’s duties were to mirror those of the 
supervisor as much as possible. Limits were set on the time to be devoted 
to this experience—two to four hours per day, two or three days per week, 
for five or six weeks. Because it was evolved as an integral part of the 
total educational program, there was no pay involved. 

The assistance of Saint Paul firms was enlisted to provide plant-assigned 
project in shops, plants, offices, or laboratories. Initially, 192 firms were 
contacted by a letter describing the internship program and requesting 
their participation. Seventy-five responded with fifty-seven indicating 
they could not participate. Of these eighteen responding affirmatively, 
each delegated a representative to attend a luncheon meeting for further 
discussion. Finally, eleven different firms volunteered to participate ac- 
itvely in the program. The reasons most often given for nonparticipation 
were lack of physical facilities, lack of supervision, incompatability be- 
tween the firm’s functions and the program’s objective, and general 
apathy. The eleven participating firms were diverse in type and included 
an insurance firm, foundry, hospital, railroad, and manufacturers of such 
products as abrasives, paper, computer systems, air cleaners, industrial 
cleaning agents, and major consumer appliances. 

The next step was to enlist student volunteers. A questionnaire was 
completed which involved the following: 


1. The student's ranking of his preference for working in five classifications 
of industry 

2. The teacher's rating of the relative interest, ability, and motivation of the 
student in the major areas of mathematics and physical science 

3. The school counselor's opinion of the relative merit of whether or not 
the student should participate in the program 

4. The school’s statement indicating school achievement and applicable test 
scores. 


Twenty boys and twelve girls, representing various Saint Paul public 
high schools, requested internship experience. 

The Student Development Program Foundation Consultant then as- 
signed three to five students to each firm for personal interviews. This 
assignment was made by relating the results of this questionnaire to the 
firm’s industrial classification. The final selection of the intern, made by 
the firm, was based upon the questionnaire information and the personal 
interview. Final selections consisted of ten boys and one girl. 

It was at this point that an internship adviser was designated by each 
firm to direct the intern’s experience. An orientation conference was held 
at which the Foundation consultant met with those persons who were to 
be connected with the plant program. The program’s policies and objec- 
tives were clarified, and it was determined that the plant program was 
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consistent with the objectives of the internship program. In addition, the 
significance of evaluation and its procedures were discussed. The firm 
representative implemented the internship program independently, and, 
upon completion, a follow-up conference was held with the Foundation 
consultant. This conference covered four points: 


1. The full and proper completion of the questionnaire 

2. The scope of the traits evaluated by the questionnaire 

3. Subjective conclusions as to the success of the program in the firm 

4. Discussion of tentative plans to repeat the program in the future with 
other students. 

An example may be illustrative of the complete procedure. One student 
indicated preference for experience in the field of chemical and allied 
products. Although the student’s teachers rated him as most able and 
interested in mathematics, chemistry was rated as his second strongest 
area. This particular student’s counselor gave no opinion as to why the 
school believed that this would be of more benefit to him than others in 
his class. His Otis I.Q. was 126, and his composite score for the Iowa 
G.E.D. test was at the 99th percentile. He was one of four students 
interviewed by two firms having chemical laboratories. He was selected 
by a firm manufacturing abrasives. His internship program covered a 
period of two months. It consisted of carrying out experiments on two 
machines in the laboratory. One machine was owned by the company; 
the other was being considered as a new replacement. His report was 
the basis for the company’s final decision as to their relative value. The 
intern adviser was favorably impressed with the preparation, ability, 
interest, and accomplishment of the student. The intern adviser com- 
mented that his associates within the firm were most favorably impressed 
by the student. 


EVALUATION 


Part of the original planning for the experiment was an evaluation. It 
was determined that in order for the internship program to be successful, 
a favorable reaction on the part of both the firm and the student was 
necessary. The reaction of the firm was surveyed by means of a question- 
naire while an investigation was made of student attitude change occurr- 
ing during the period of internship. 


Firm REACTION TO THE PROGRAM 


A questionnaire, consisting of a series of four-point rating scales and 
several open-end questions, was filled out by the intern adviser in each 
of the eleven companies. The advisers were asked to do the ratings as if 
the intern was an applicant who had just completed a trial work period 
for the adviser’s department. These scales dealt with attendance, depend- 
ability, interest, motivation, inter-personal relationships, capacity to de- 
velop, and growth of the intern. 
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All of the firms gave most favorable rating on the attendance of the in- 
terns. On all other questions, ratings lay between neutral and favorable 
with no unfavorable responses. In fact, there was a heavy piling up of 
responses on the two points of the favorable end of each scale. 

The intern advisers were also asked whether the intern was of the type 
that the organization would seek to employ permanently if he had 
completed his education and was seeking work in this field. Eight re- 
spondents answered “yes” and three others qualified their answers. One 
of these qualifications was due to a fear of committing the company but, 
even with the qualification, it appeared to be an enthusiastic “yes.” Of the 
other two qualifications, one was concerned with a theoretical-minded 
person in a practical internship situation, and the other was just the 
opposite—a practical-minded person in a theoretical situation. The favor- 
able reaction suggests that either the placement procedure was quite 
adequate or that this caliber of student would have been successful no 
matter where he or she was placed. 

Each firm, by necessity, used a different approach to achieve the estab- 
lished goals of the program. These approaches dealt with an exposure 
to a unique industrial situation and an attempt to show the relationship of 
the part to the whole organization. On the “human” side, most firms 
attempted to show the reaction of the scientist to his work in a real instead 
of a glamorous situation. 

Each of the firms had a laboratory type of situation which adapted its 


own approach to the broad goals of the internship program. Ten of the 
eleven firms felt that these goals were achieved, while one other felt that 
part malfunctions in the laboratory intereferred with the experience being 
as fulfilling as planned. 


STuDENT REACTION TO THE PROGRAM 


As a measure of the impact of this program on the students, a study of 
the intern’s attitude change was made. The advice was designed on the 
style of the Semantic Differential.* The intern was asked to relate the 
concept of “your work internship” to twelve seven-point polar adjectival 
scales. This was done preceding the internship and repeated following 
the experience. A comparison was then made for each scale to determine 
if there was a subsequent shift of responses, and, if so, in what direction. 

Ten of the eleven students involved in the program completed the 
rating scale both before and after the internship experience. With a 
population this small, there is little expectation of changes which would 
be statistically significant and, in fact, only one scale did shift significantly. 

There are some results which are interesting by inspection. Almost all 
of the scales showed a piling up of responses at one end or the other. 
A list of the polar scales follow. The pole of the scale which initially 
showed more responses on that side of the midpoint than the other is 


rz C. E. Osgood, “The Nature and Measurement of Meaning,” Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 49: 1952, 197-237. 
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given first in each pair although the location of the poles was alternated 
on the actual measuring device. If the shift in differences of response 
between the administrations of the scales was toward the first polar 
word, it is followed by a plus. A minus indicates a shift toward the sec- 
ond polar word in each pair. On every scale but one, these shifts occurred 
on the same side of the midpoint of the scale. It must be cautioned that 
a plus or minus are not values, but rather an indicator of the direction 
the changes in response took. 





Scale Direction of Shift 
good—bad 
valuable—worthless no change 
pleasant—unpleasant + 
relaxed—tense + (statistically significant at .025 
level ) 


fair—unfair 
varied—repeated 
successful—unsuccessful 
important—unimportant 
lenient—severe 
interesting—boring 
cooperative—competitive 
hard—easy 


l+++14+1+4 





The only scale which shifted emphasis from one side of the midpoint 
to the other was the last, hard—easy. In the pre-experience measure- 
ment, more responses were in the direction of “hard.” After the intern- 
ship, enough responses shifted so that more were on the “easy” than 
“hard” side of the scale. This shift may indicate to some that either 
preconceptions about work were wrong or that these experiences were 
not as reality-oriented as they could have been. Possibly, this is a clue 
to the generally favorable reaction of the students. 


One of the shortcomings in attitude measurement, as well as in most 
social science research, is the selection of criteria. It is not known which 
end of each of these scales is actually “good” or “more favorable” to the 
student (as opposed to what a respondent says his reaction is to the 
stimulus). The authors have indicated which of the poles seemed more 
favorable, but there is no valid evidence for the correctness of these 
selections. The “favorable” ends selected for each scale were good, valu- 
able, pleasant, relaxed, fair, varied, successful, important, lenient, inter- 
esting, cooperative, and easy. From inspection, it seems that more of 
the shifts were in the direction of values which would seem to indicate 
a more favorable attitude toward the internship experience. Hence, one 
could assume that the group’s attitudes toward the general concept of 
work had become more favorable through this experience. It is to be 
emphasized that this is a hypothesis rather than a conclusion. This in- 
vestigation, to be more informative, should have a larger population or, 
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as a control, matched students should complete the questionnaire at 
the same time as the internship group to determine whether or not these 
shifts in direction take place without the internship experience. 

Lack of these experimental controls as well as those imperfections in- 
herent in the study of attitudes,‘ do not lend credence to any conclu- 
sions. But it does seem that the internship program is received favorably 
by both the firms and the students involved, and that the primary aims 
of the internship program, achieved through exposure of talented stu- 
dents to the work-a-day world, have been met and had a favorable effect. 


SUMMARY 


In the school year of 1960-61, the Saint Paul Public Schools conducted 
a small experiment within the scope of its experimental Student Devel- 
opmental Program. Certain talented seniors served internships in Saint 
Paul industries, the purpose of this being to induce realism into voca- 
tional choice. These interns were selected from a pool of volunteers by 
means of school recommendations and interviews with the firms. An 
evaluation of the internship program was made and it was found that 
the firms involved in the program reacted favorably. In addition, a com- 
parison was made of the interns’ attitudes toward the concept of work 
both before and after the internship. These attitudes had a consistent 
shift in a direction which seemed more favorable toward work. 


‘See, for example, Quinn McNemar, “Opinion—Attitude Methodology, “Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 43: 1946, 289-374. 











Unnoticed Costs in High Schools 
ERRETT HUMMEL 


is OUR society many thing have, like Topsy, just “growed”; and 
among these are the personal expenses of the teenager attending second- 
ary school. That the cost of education borne by the district taxpayer has 
mounted sharply within the post-war years is so accepted that comments 
regarding budget troubles from citizens or superintendents are common- 
place, and public relations campaigns to indicate to school patrons the 
necessity of approving at the polls ever increasing tax levies are so usual 
that neither of these phenomena cause an eyebrow to be raised, or the 
local newspaper editior to do more than say, “Another item for the front 
page.” 

However, mounting personal costs of secondary-school students may 
contribute to family financial difficulties and doubtless are the subject 
of countless hours of discussion around the breakfast or dinner tables 
in thousands of American homes each day. The number of times that 
the teenage son has to ask for money probably seems endless to Dad; 
and the expenses of the girl attending one of our public high schools are 
often in excess of those of her brother. Statistics indicate that often the 
cost of nylons, sweaters, and the need to be one with her friends at social 
functions, whether these be just a coke at the ice-cream stand or the 
formal dance is greater for girls than boys. 


That this item of personal expenses of secondary-school pupils is com- 
mon to many communities and that it is a growing problem is evidenced 
by the number of studies that have been made and the articles written 
during the past several years. 


With no intentions of surveying the many studies that indicate the 
constantly increasing costs of being a high-school student are more and 
more coming to the attention of many persons, it will interest the reader 
to know that most such studies have been limited to reviews or sampling 
of a few schools. Starting with Dr. Harold Hand’s study of eight second- 
ary schools in 1937, followed by Dr. Paul Jacobson’s interest in this prob- 
lem in the early 1940's there have been in the past ten years a number 
of similar studies in all sections of the United States. 


Donald Meyer, in the late 1950’s sampled 400 students in a suburban 
area south of Chicago, and found inequalities in their ability to finance 


Everett Hummel is Professor of Education, Portland State College, 1620 S. W. 
Park Avenue, Portland 1, Oregon. 
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what we often call “free secondary education.” Perhaps his most start- 
ling statement was not the figures indicating the typical sums spend by 
students, but the remark that some girls spent as much as $100 for a 
formal dance, and that for boys the expenses for such functions varied 
from $10 to $40. 

Other studies such as those by Ezell and Coleman, of five small Texas 
high schools; by Frank Nania, of thirty high schools in North Carolina; 
and by Dr. John Jones, of eight Arizona high schools all tend to indicate 
that costs increase as the pupils progress from grade to grade, that often 
opportunities are denied pupils who because of family financial situations 
cannot meet certain financial demands, and that participation in activities 
and social status is often controlled by financial rather than natural 
ability. When football shoes cost eighteen dollars a pair and when cheer- 
leaders outfits cost $55 to $100, the family financial position more than 
student ability may control participation. 

In Oregon some educators have long been concerned with the indi- 
vidual expenses of secondary-school students, and in 1948 a statewide 
review of this problem was made (Oregon Education Journal, April 
1948). During the school year, 1959-60, it was decided to update this 
study of personal expenses of pupils in Oregon secondary schools and 
questionnaires were sent each public secondary school in the state. 

Directions mailed with the questionnaire indicated that school ad- 
ministrators could, if they wished, provide the data requested; it was, 
however, suggested that wherever possible student groups be permitted 
to provide the information. Returns were secured from 88%, or 197 of 
the 226 high schools contacted. In many instances, perhaps well over 
half, the returns indicated that either the student council or the senior 
social studies classes had provided the data. Penciled comments on the 
returns indicated that the pupils were interested in this problem, that 
some schools felt the topic merited several hours of discussion in senior 
economic classes. Some schools duplicated copies of the questionnaire 
and had all students complete the forms in order that they could establish 
firm figures for their school. With returns from 88%, of the public high 
schools in Oregon and with the data being supplied from many schools 
by the interested students, it is believed that a reliable picture of student 
costs in Oregon high schools was secured. 


Tables I and II summarize the data secured. Table I indicates the 
mean expenses of students in four-year and senior high schools of vary- 
ing enrollments and Table II provides low, mean, and high figures for 
all the 197 secondary schools reporting. 

It is necessary to interpret these tables carefully, and notice should 
be taken that not each student necessarily meets all of the costs indicated. 
That there is a wide range in student participation in these detailed costs 
was evident from the individual student questionnaires returned; how- 
ever a generalized statement that the typical Oregon secondary-school 
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TABLE II. Low, Mean, and High cost of incidental expenses as reported from 
197 Oregon secondary schools, 1959-60 





LOW MEAN HIGH 
Student Body Tickets $1.00 $ 4.26 $ 18.00 
Other Ticket Costs 1.00 6.79 30.00 
Book Rental 1.00 6.32 25.00 
Book Purchases 35 9.13 25.00 
General Supplies for Year 1.00 7,92 27.00 
Locker Rental 25 89 3.00 
Gym or Towel Fees 50 2.16 6.00 
Gym Suit-Shoes 1.00 7.36 20.00 
Insurance 1.00 2.56 8.00 
Athletic Insurance 1.00 9.69 28.00 
Annual 1.50 3.27 5.00 
Class Dues... 20 1.14 5.00 
Club Dues 25 1.73 10.00 
School Paper 25 .99 3.00 
Transportation 20 65.28 350.00 
Lunch 5.00 50.83 115.00 
Expenses on Trips .20 9.67 70.00 
Knick-knacks 05 23.96 100.00 
Novelties, Booster Caps, etc. 10 2.85 50.00 
Special Ciothing 10 15.48 73.00 
Special Transportation 15 6.18 60.00 
Total Average of 197 Oregon Schools $238.46 
Special Cost of Class Jewelry 3.00 21.04 32.00 
Special Graduation Expense 3.00 46.82 148.50 





student in a school of the size indicated spends the sums listed would be, 
for the most part, correct. 

Many written comments from administrators accompanied the return- 
ing questionnaires, and from the total returns, statistical and verbal, the 
following patterns emerge. 

1. For families of low medium income, especially if there is more than one 
child in secondary school, our present method of financing school activities 
may pose a serious problem. 

2. There is some indication that pupil participation in activities that we 
like or believe are of educational value to the student may be controlled by 
the financial ability of the student or his family, thus denying the principle that 
educational opportunities in our public schools are “free” to all. 

3. In some schools activities are pricing themselves beyond the financial 
reach of the majority of students. Instances where a minority of the upper- 
classmen attend the annual junior-senior prom or where less than half the 
junior class purchases class rings were quoted. 

4. Personal expenses of Oregon high-school students, as measured by the 
items common to the 1948 and the 1959 studies, have increased 74% in the 
eleven-year period. 
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For many years educators have pondered the relationship between 
dropout rate and financial ability of students. That there is some definite 
relationship between a students ability to be one with his fellows and his 
happiness in his school situation no one can doubt. It is the opinion of 
the author that participation in many so-called educational activities in 
our public schools is limited to those students who have strong financial 
resources. That this situation is allowed to exist, and continue, in a 
nation that gives lip-service to the credo that every child deserves an 
equal opportunity to educational opportunities is unfair, and is a prob- 
lem worthy of serious thought. 
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A Principal’s Message to P.T.A. 


JOSEPH A. BELLAFIORE 


Youncsrans, parents, and teachers—these three elements make up 
the living drama of education. Let’s take a look at the part each one 
plays. 

Our boys and girls take the center of the stage. They are ourselves, 
yet act like a different generation, speaking their own language and 
creating their own world. They want to be considered as young adults, 
yet need guidance in assuming responsibility for their own actions. They 
yearn to be free individuals, yet surrender to the group. At times they 
will question authority, yet feel more secure when treated firmly and 
fairly. They have been criticized for faults which really pertain to only 
a few. Basically, our boys and girls have a wholesome attitude toward 
work and play. They study to earn a diploma, win a scholarship, get a 
job, or go to college. We applaud their ambition and friendly spirit. 

Next, our parents take the spotlight. The fathers and mothers of our 
students want them to learn how to get along with others, how to dis- 
cover their personal talents and prepare for a future career, and how to 
become good citizens in our community. In return for their sacrifices 
and efforts, parents expect love, respect, and obedience. What can parents 
do? Parents need patience, patience, and persistence. Youngsters may 
balk at directions but appreciate taking over suggestions. ~Guidance 
means discussing alternatives and making clear the probable conse- 
quences of one’s choice. Have youngsters participate in family routines 
as training in responsibility. Set a good example in manners and speech 
and dress. Attend church or synagogue regularly. Show interest in school 
work by occasionally checking assignments, notebooks, projects, text- 
books, etc. Promote cultural aspirations via good books, music, trips, 
etc. Discuss current events in a reputable newspaper or weekly news 
magazine. Meet your youngsters’ friends and companions. Base money 
allowance on performance of duty or outside work. “Life gives nothing 
for nothing!” We welcome the cooperation of our parents and the PTA. 

Finally, our teachers step into the limelight. Our staff members have 
been licensed as subject matter specialists and child guidance experts. 
We like boys and girls and enjoy helping them grow into fine men and 
women. When students come to Lafayette for the first time, they marvel 
at our comparative degree of socialization, but they soon learn that we 


Joseph A. Bellafiore is Principal of Lafayette High School, Benson Avenue 
and Bay 43rd Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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expect them to develop reasonable self-discipline in the process of matur- 
ing. Character is formed by the daily choice of what is good rather than 
evil. We provide incentives through curricular and extracurricular activi- 
ties. We rate every youngster not only for scholarship or subject marks, 
but also for conduct, behavior, and personality. We teach love for the 
American way of life, reverence for our heritage, and belief in a Supreme 
Being. 

When the curtain is drawn and we see our graduates marching out 
of the commencement exercises, we feel that they are taking a part of 
us with them, and we pray that good health and good fortune will bless 
our Lafayette students wherever their paths lead them. 


he Beck Colum 





Professional Books 


BROUDY, H. S. Building a Philosophy of Education, 2nd edition. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1961. 426 pp. $8. This new 
edition of a popular text has been thoroughly revised and updated. To demon- 
strate exactly what goes into the building of a philosophy of education, the 
author explains the topics to be covered and the approaches to be taken educa- 
tionally and philosophically. The book guides students in their philosophical 
treatment of educational problems by showing them what makes the problems 
controversial and difficult to solve. In addition, it helps students as future 
educators, to understand, formulate, and articulate education’s major issues. 

The new edition, like the first edition, stresses the systematic treatment of 
a wide range of educational topics. The author deals with religious and aesthetic 
problems as well as the social, moral, and intellectual problems. Problems on 
curriculum, organization, and methods are also included along with the more 
general topics of aims and the relation of school and society. 

BROWN, E. J., and A. T. PHELPS. Managing the Classroom. New York 
10: The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street. 1961. 433 pp. $6.50. 
This book, designed as a text for courses in classroom management, acquaints 
the teacher with the administrative responsibilities of elementary- and junior 
high-school classroom work and instructs him in handling routine matters 
expeditiously. With emphasis upon the development cf democratic school 
citizenship, it treats the classroom as a community, with the teacher as its 
government, and the pupils as its citizens. 

The book is organized into four parts. Part I defines the nature of manage- 
ment and the responsibilities of the teacher-administrator, relating these to the 
school and its program of activities. Part LI investigates the actual conduct of 
the classroom. Part III offers an operating plan to help the teacher with admin- 
istrative details. Part IV delves into the personal and professional relationships 
essential to the growth of the teacher. The importance of personality in human 
relationships, the maintenance,of good mental health, proper personal conduct 
both on and off the job, and means of professional improvement are treated at 
length. 
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CHAMBER, M. M. Voluntary Statewide Coordination in Public Higher 
Education. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press. 1961. 95 pp. 
All citizens aware of the importance of public higher education want to see 
continued development of the best possible relationships between state univer- 
sities and colleges and the state governments—relationships which will conduce 
toward the necessary freedom of education and research, and toward maximum 
efficiency in the use of public funds which the people provide for those pur- 
poses through taxation. 

For more than half a century various states have from time to time adopted 
different structures and methods intended to advance this end. Sometimes this 
has involved either the abolition of separate institutional governing boards, or 
the super-imposing above them of some form of bureaucratic coercion which 
largely limits or duplicates the exercise of their principal functions. Evidence 
has accumulated, however, that a reasonable coordination of a statewide systein 
can be effected, and is being accomplished in several states, by voluntary action 
among the state institutions. 

CORBALLY, J. E., JR.; T. J. JENSEN; and W. F. STAUB. Educational 
Administration: The Secondary School. Boston 11: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 150 
Tremont Street. 1961. 399 pp. $6. Any writing venture grows from the 
basic beliefs and assumptions held by the authors. The authors here start with 
the firm conviction that secondary-school administration is both an art and a 
science. The artistic phase of the profession is such an individual thing that 
the “recipe-book” or “how-to-do-it” approach is both inappropriate and mis- 
leading in a volume dedicated to improving leadership through effective 
secondary-school administration. Thus, although the authors have tried to pro- 
vide suggestions, cases, and other illustrative material in the field of techniques, 
the core of this book concerns concepts. The authors are not nearly so con- 
cerned with the “how” of administration as they are with the “what”! Their 
aim is to make clear the task of the secondary-school administrator, the problems 
that surréund him as he performs this task, and the processes he uses as he 
meets the problems and engages in the business of administration. 

This book will not only be of value to the prospective and untried principal, 
but will also provide guidance and assistance to the experienced administrator 
as he attempts to improve his performance as a secondary-school principal. In 
addition, the secondary-school teacher should find much of interest and value 
here concerning his role as a member of the professional team that makes up 
the staff of a secondary school. 

CREMIN, L.A. The Transformation of the School. New York 22: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 425 pp. In this book the author 
discusses the educational history of the past hundred years as part of the social 
and intellectual history of the era, thereby bridging the traditional hiatus be- 
tween the history of education and general history. He deals critically with 
such educators as Horace Mann, William T. Harris, G. Stanley Hall, Charles 
W. Eliot, William James, Edward L. Thorndike, John Dewey, Charles Van Hise, 
Caroline Pratt, Margaret Naumburg, William H. Kilpatrick, Boyd H. Bode, 
George S. Counts, and Harold Rugg. He describes and appraises the actual 
programs of the leading progressive schools, and he estimates the impact of 
Progressivism on the public schools at large. Finally, he recounts the history 
of the Progressive Education Association from its organization in 1919 to its 
dissolution in 1955, examining its relationship to the larger progressive educa- 
tion movement. 
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DEWEY, JOHN. Democracy and Education. New York 11: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 378 pp. $2.45. This book embodies 
and endeavors to detect and state the ideas implied in a democratic society and 
to apply these ideas to the problems of education. The discussion includes an 
indication of the constructive aims and methods of public education as seen 
from this point of view, and a critical estimate of the theories of knowing and 
moral development which were formulated in earlier social conditions, but 
which still operate, in societies nominally democratic, to hamper the adequate 
realization of the democratic ideal. The philosophy stated in this book connects 
the growth of democracy with the development of the experimental method in 
the sciences, evolutionary ideas in the biological sciences, and the industrial 
reorganization, and points out the changes in subject matter and method of 
education indicated by these developments. 

Educational Imperatives in the 1960's. Lexington, Kentucky: College of 
Education, University of Kentucky. 1961. (March) 154 pp. $1.00. This 
bulletin, which is based on the Proceedings of the Annual University Confer- 
ence and the Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Colleges, Secon- 
dary, and Elementary Schools, includes a wide variety of discussions relating 
to the nature, scope, and kind of curricula needed for the various aspects of the 
educational programs at the elementary, secondary, and higher educational 
levels. Such topics as quality education, developmental factors affecting learn- 
ing, meeting the needs of the exceptional child, and methods of evaluating 
teaching and learning illustrate the teaching profession’s concern for a more 
effective educational program. 

The conference was also concerned with programs for the improvement of 
school administrators, supervisor, and teachers, and with continuous growth in 
service. Furthermore, the important problem of adequate financial support for 
education at all levels, and the need for federal aid to the states in order to 
provide the educational programs imperative during the decade just begin- 
ning were among the numerous considerations. 

EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION. The Central Purpose of 
American Education. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1961. 29 pp. 25¢. In this book, a group of out- 
standing educators voice concern over the number of worth-while goals the 
schools are asked to fulfill and ask that a consensus be reached on the “central 
focus” of the schools’ efforts. The influential Educational Policies Commission 
declares that schools need to separate the necessary from the desirable and 
identify the ability to think—the development of rational powers supported by 
substantive knowledge—as the central purpose which strengthens all other 
educational purposes. All of the traditional obligations of the school can be 
better achieved as pupils develop the ability to think and learn to apply it to 
all the problems that face them. 

The rational powers of a human being are like the hub of a wheel, the 
Commission members state. A person with developed rational powers can “live 
to the fullest. He can enrich his emotional life and direct it toward ever higher 
standards of taste and enjoyment. He can enjoy the political and economic 
freedoms of the democratic society. He can free himself from the bondage of 
ignorance and unawareness. He can make himself a free man. 

“... At the same time, he will have the best chance of understanding and 
contributing to the great events of his time. And the society which best 
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develops the rational potentials of its people, along with their intuitive and 
aesthetic capabilities, will have the best chance of flourishing in the future. To 
help every person develop those powers is therefore a profoundly important 
objective and one which increases in importance with the passage of time. By 
pursuing this objective, the school can enhance spiritual and aesthetic values 
and the other cardinal purposes which it has traditionally served and must 
continue to serve.” 

The Commission report continues: “The purpose which runs through and 
strengthens all other educational purposes—the common thread of education— 
is the development of the ability to think. This is the central purpose to which 
the school must be oriented if it is to accomplish either its traditional tasks 
or those newly accentuated by recent changes in the world. To say that it is 
central is not to say that it is the sole purpose or in all circumstances the most 
important purpose, but that it must be a pervasive concern in the work of the 
school. Many agencies contribute to achieving educational objectives, but this 
particular objective will not be generally attained unless the school focuses on 
it. In this context therefore, the development of every student’s rational powers 
must be recognized as centrally important.” 

“No particular body of knowledge will of itself develop the ability to think 
clearly,” the Commission members assert. “Study of an abstract subject like 
mathematics or philosophy, in and of itself, does not necessarily enhance 
rational powers, and it is possible that experiences in areas which appear to 
have little connection may in fact make a substantial contribution to rational 
development. As a case in point, the abilities involved in perceiving and recog- 
nizing pattern in a mass of abstract data are of considerable importance in 
learning to analyze, deduce, or infer. These abilities may be developed in the 
course of mathematical study; but they may be developed as well through 
experiences in aesthetic, humanistic, and practical fields, which also involve 
perception of form and design. Music, for example, challenges the listener to 
perceive elements of form within the abstract. Similarly, vocational subjects 
may engage the rational powers of pupils.” 

Electronics. Sacramento: California State Department of Education. 1961. 
254 pp. This is a series of fine laboratory manuals and information sheets. 
These curriculum development materials in the field of electronics were devel- 
oped at a summer workshop program in 1958, conducted by the Hughes Air- 
craft Company in cooperation with the California State Department of Educa- 
tion and electronics instructors from various junior colleges. At the request 
of the California Steering Committee for Electronics Education in May 1960, 
the State Department of Education has edited and reprinted the results of this 
workshop program. They consist of a series of five volumes: (1) Electronics, 
Electro-Mechanical; (2) Electronics, Pulse Circuits; (3) Electronics, High 
Frequency; (4) Electronics, Transistors; and (5) Electronics, Computers. Mr. 
Russell P. Journigan, Bureau of Industrial Education, edited and partially 
revised some of the technical details of these laboratory experiments. 

EVERETT, SAMUEL, editor. Programs for the Gifted. New York 16: 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street. 1961. 316 pp. $5.50. Professors of 
education, an educational guidance counselor, and preparatory school and uni- 
versity teachers discuss the early recognition and development of the gifted 
student’s special aptitudes, and point out the dangers of subjecting such 
talented young people to a curriculum planned for students of average intelli- 
gence. This study suggests programs to meet specific situations, including ones 
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designed to overcome limitations of a rural environment, or a small high school, 
and others planned to take advantage of the opportunities in a larger high 
school or a private school. 

FAUNCE, R. C., and M. J. CLUTE. Teaching and Learning in the Junior 
High School. San Francisco 11: Wadsworth Publishing Company, 431 Clay 
Street. 1961. 381 pp. Here is a challenging book relating the functions of 
the junior high-school teacher and administrator to the early adolescent in 
classroom, community, and administration activities. Describing the junior 
high-school student as an individual with unique characteristics and needs, the 
authors show how the junior high school must reflect these differences to be 
effective. 

The Gifted: Educational Resources. Boston 8: Porter Sargent Publisher, 
11 Beacon Street. 1961. 288 pp. Cloth, $4. The introduction of this book 
discusses the gifted and describes instructional programs developed for this 
group. The major portion of the book is devoted to descriptions of private 
and public school that are giving special attention to the gifted. Also included 
are descriptions of school that provide special educational programs, and a 
section containing a list of school classified under various selected subject 
heading intended as a guide to some of the more unusual courses of study and 
school programs. 

This book is a guide to existing programs for the exceptionally intelligent 
in both public and private schools. It surveys the offerings of 800 elementary- 
and secondary-school programs, providing statistics and descriptions of methods 
and procedures. 

Special summer programs and action on the college level are also examined. 
Associations and institutes interested in the gifted are listed, and an extensive 
bibliography of articles and books offers an added value for those who are 
concerned with all aspects of education for the gifted. 

HANSFORD, B. W. Guidebook for School Principals. New York 10: The 
Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th Street. 1961. 302 pp. $5. This book is 
designed to be of immediate and practical assistance to the high-school prin- 
cipal in meeting the everyday problems he encounters on his job. In question- 
and-answer form, it presents the full range of situations common to the prin- 
cipalship and offers solutions for each problem. It also introduces students of 
school administration to the diversified facets of a principal’s work so that, 
upon becoming principals, they can avoid many of the pitfalls of school opera- 
tion. 

The 135 questions selected for discussion are those most frequently faced by 
principals. The problems were derived from a compilation of over five thou- 
sand reported in a three-year study of the duties and activities of newly 
appointed principals. For ready reference, related questions with answers or 
solutions are grouped into twenty-seven categories within the following six 
major divisions of the book: personal and professional problems, students 
problems, staff problems, program problems, community problems, and opera- 
tional problems. Accompanying each answer are references for obtaining addi- 
tional information and suggestions. 

HARRIS, A. J. How To Increase Reading Ability. New York 18: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 119 West 40th Street. 1961. 648 pp. $6. The 
many new developments in the field of reading during the past five years have 
prompted the preparation of this Fourth Edition. Topics that have been 
extensively rewritten include: factors influencing readiness; the teaching of 
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beginning reading; individualized and group reading; causation of reading 
disabilities; teaching for independence in word recognition; and improvement 
of rate of reading. 

HURD, P. D. Biological Education in American Secondary Schools 1890- 
1960. Washington 6, D. C.: American Institute of Biological Sciences, 2000 P 
Street, N.W. 1961. 273 pp. $4.75. This study reports the work that has been 
done on the teaching of biology in the American high school in the period 
from 1890 to 1961. It is limited to a consideration of curriculum development 
and investigations of classroom and laboratory learning. Teacher education, 
professional training of biologists, and special programs for high-school students 
are not considered. The study provides an historical perspective, a digest of 
research and interpretative summaries about biology teaching that should prove 
useful to those engaged in the improvement of the high-school science cur- 
riculum. 

KITZHABER, A. R.; R. M. GORRELL; and PAUL ROBERTS. Educa- 
tion for College. New York 10: The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th 
Street. 1961. 203 pp. $3.50. This book is directed to the curriculum, to the 
subject matter actually being taught in the classrooms of the high schools. The 
findings and recommendations concern the essential matters of education—not 
just course titles and formal requirements but the exact content of courses, the 
quality of textbooks, the preparation of teachers, the philosophies that the 
public schools exemplify and the influence of these philosophies on the cur- 
riculum. The approach is specific and concrete, based upon a subject-by-subject 
examination of the college-preparatory curriculum by nearly fifty college pro- 
fessors of liberal arts and sciences who served as consultants for the Portland 
(Oregon) High School Curriculum Study. The reports of the Study, written by 
these professors, furnish a thorough and responsible assessment of how college- 
preparatory subjects are being taught in a good metropolitan school system; 
and how, in the opinion of college specialists in the various subjects, they 
ought to be taught. 

KLAUSMEIER, H. J. Learning and Human Aibilities: Educational Psy- 
chology. New York 16: Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street. 1961. 574 pp. 
Chapter 1 serves as the introduction in which the nature of human abilities 
and of teaching-learning processes is treated. Specific attention is given in 
Chapters 2-5 to describing the main components in an educational setting and 
their relationship to efficiency of learning. 

In Chapters 6-10, outcomes of learning are organized and discussed under 
three headings: cognitive, psychomotor, and affective. In each chapter, the 
nature of the outcomes and underlying processes are treated first; then the 
developmental trends in acquiring the outcomes are given; and finally the 
principles for improving efficiency of learning are identified and explained. 
Efficiency of achieving the learning outcomes discussed in Chapters 6-10 is in 
part a function of motivation, type of material, method of learning, and provi- 
sions for individual differences. These matters are dealt with in Chapters 11-13. 

In Chapter 15 the main purposes and features of evaluation and measure- 
ment are first presented and then a number of the notable published tests are 
described. Tests which have wide applicability in the schools, grades 1-12, are 
given major attention; however, several instruments used in research on teacher 
effectiveness are also discussed. In Chapter 16, informal procedures of evalua- 
tion, including teacher-made tests, are considered. Chapter 17 is devoted to the 
statistical and research terminology frequently encountered in research reports 
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such as those listed in the references at the end of each chapter. Since refer- 
ence to tests and statistical terminology is made early in Part I, the student will 
profit from using Chapters 15-17 to familiarize himself with any new material 
which he encounters. 

LEESE, JOSEPH; KENNETH FRASURE; and MAURITZ JOHNSON, 
JR. The Teacher in Curriculum Making. New York 16: Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street. 1961. 508 pp. This book has been written to examine 
what the teacher can and should do in behalf of curriculum revisions. In each 
of the four parts of the book, an attempt has been made to be realistic about 
what teacher participation means and about how teachers may go about making 
an impact. It is freely admitted, however, that broader tasks and responsi- 
bilities have been proposed for teachers than have been customary even in the 
recent past. 

Part I seeks to set the stage for this broader and more intimate involvement 
of the teacher. Against an analysis of some of the numerous problems con- 
fronting those who would improve the school program, the critical roles of the 
classroom teacher are emphasized. In Part II attention has been directed to 
the self-examination and basic preparation appropriate for some and necessary 
for many more to promote positive and effective effort. 

The teacher's most important contribution, of course, must lie in the steps 
he takes to develop the richest possible experiences for the pupils with whom 
he meets daily. Part III is thus focused on those aspects of preparation and 
planning which are most directly related to the face-to-face relationships of 
pupil and teacher. Inasmuch as many of the changes and adaptations required 
to improve programs are beyond the individual choice of the teacher and de- 
pend on general understanding and support and on broad policy change, the 
last part of the volume has been given over to consideration of how teachers 
can and should work together and with others outside the school staff. 

MALLERY, DAVID. New Approaches in Education. Boston 9: National 
Council of Independent Schools, 84 State Street. 1961. 206 pp. $1. This book 
describes fifteen programs which were selected by a special committee from 
a much larger number submitted to it. Here are the committee whose names 
described programs in independent schools which deserved the attention of 
the educational world as being imaginative and experimental in nature and as 
having wider applicability than in the particular schools where they have been 
developed. The areas chosen for the study are discussed in the prefatory Note 
and Foreword. 

MASSEY, H. W., and E. E. VINEYARD. The Profession of Teaching. 
New York 3: The Odyssey Press, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 336 pp. $4. 
This text presents the basic essentials that are of most immediate and practical 
importance to students who are preparing to teach and to teachers in service 
who desire to improve their techniques and methods. 

MELBY, J. F., editor. The Rising Demand for International Education. 
Philadelphia 4: The American Academy of Political and Social Science, 3937 
Chestnut Street. 1961. (May) 254 pp. $2. This issue of The Annals presents 
a series of articles on this subject. Discussed are “Why,” “Who,” the first 
fifteen years of the Fulbright Program, the foreign student in the United States, 
the foreign student abroad, and a look at the future. 

MOSS, B. R.; W. H. SOUTHWORTH; and J. L. RIECHERT, editors. 
Health Education. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., 1961. 442 pp. $5. Health education for the improve- 
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ment of our children’s health involves organized health teaching, co-ordination 
of health learnings, and experience counseling and guidance. Health education 
is closely related to physical education and recreation and recognizes the im- 
portance of these programs for improved health of children and youth. The 
full potential of health education can be realized only when school, home, and 
community are interrelated. 

With these goals in mind, Health Education has been completely rewritten 
with the hope that it will not only serve as a source book for teachers in the 
schools and as a text for teacher education, but will also be a valuable reference 
for physicians, nurses, and members of other professions related to the school 
health field. 

Health Education is a companion volume of School Health Services and 
Healthful School Living, first published in 1953 and 1957, respectively. These 
volumes offer a comprehensive view of the total school health program—educa- 
tion, service, and environment—and will assist in answering most of the health 
problems in education. This fifth edition of Health Education is offered in the 
confident belief that it will serve as a guide in the changing concepts of teach- 
ing in the health field, and will further our common goal: better health for the 
school children and youth of America. 

PUTNAM, CARLETON. Race and Reason. Washington 3, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey Avenue, N.E. 1961. 135 pp. $3.25. This book 
is an analysis of the viewpoints of both the North and the South. The author 
explores the ideology which led to the Supreme Court's decision in the de- 
segregation cases and traces it to its source. He presents documented facts. 
The author has thought through many issues and has combined his thinking 
with research. The editor of the Charleston News and Courier states in the 
introduction of this book: “To those who recognize that the salvation of the 
South lies in the education of public opinion rather than in rear-guard court 
action, and that our national leaders must be told the scientific as well as the 
political facts of race, this book will be indispensable.” He states further that: 
“Putnam writes from a knowledge of history, science, and law. He writes from 
nation-wide experience in business and from long residence in North and 
South. He knows America, its past and its present.” 

The book is composed of a foreward, and an introduction and index, as well 
as four chapters: “A Frame of Mind,” “The Hidden Issue,” “Point of View,” 
and Conclusion. 

Race and Science. New York 27: Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way. 1961. 506 pp. $5. This volume brings together eleven monographs on 
race by natural and social scientists participating in UNesco’s program on 
Race and Culture. The object of these studies is to define the concept of race 
and to state our present scientific knowledge on race differences and racial 
prejudice. Contributors include anthropologists, sociologists, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, historians, and geneticists. 

The roots of racial prejudice—and the relationship of race relations to mental 
health and psychology—are analyzed. Scientists examine the complex factors 
leading to prejudice, such as personal advantage, ignorance of other groups 
of people, and racism, or the “superiority complex.” 

ROSE, H. C. The Instructor and His Job. Chicago 37: American Tech- 
nical Society, 848 East 58th Street. 1961. 288 pp. $5.50. The text first exam- 
ines the personal attributes of the good instructor and makes clear some impor- 
tant facts about the learning process. It presents a format for determining 
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what to teach and how to prepare oneself for lecturing and conducting discus- 
sions. It discusses in detail the demonstration—beginning with why it is neces- 
sary to demonstrate and concluding with the steps to follow in giving a simple 
demonstration. The same thorough coverage is given to training aids, lesson 
planning, testing, and the other important areas of instruction. The practices 
and procedures detailed here have been tried and proven over a long period 
of application. 

SEITZ, R. C. Law and the School Principal. Cincinnati 1: The W. H. 
Anderson Company, 646 Main Street. 1961. 278 pp. $7.50. The principal 
holds a key position in the school system. He is the administrative head of 
his school. In his many relationships with parents, teachers, and pupils, he is 
frequently confronted with problems of a legal nature. Although the principal 
cannot be expected to be a trained lawyer, he should be expected to understand 
the basic legal principles which are applicable to the administrative functions 
and responsibilities of his position. These basic principles are spelled out in 
this single volume. 

The primary justification for an analysis of school law is the recognition that 
the educator owes a professional and moral responsibility to respect the legal 
rights of pupils, fellow workers, and society. A very secondary reason for the 
analysis is the chance that a school man may be held to respond in damages. 
The law of defamation should also be of considerable interest to educators. 
Perhaps no people exchange more information about other people than do those 
engaged in school work. Teachers and administrators commonly make com- 
ments about a student to fellow teachers, administrators, parents, and pro- 
spective employers. Administrators frequently make comments about teaching 
or other personnel to other administrators or to prospective employers. This 
book discusses this area as well as many others of which the principal should 
be aware. 

SHILEN, RONALD. Able People Well Prepared. White Plains, New 
York: The Fund for Adult Education, 200 Bloomingdale Road. 1961. 87 pp. 
Fellowships totaling $1,968,000 have been awarded by The Fund for Adult 
Education during the past eight years to improve and advance leadership in 
liberal adult education and to broaden the knowledge of individuals working 
in the mass media. This report is a factual report of almost ten years of service. 
The fellowships were awarded to a total of 367 indivduals from 42 states and 
a wide variety of occupational backgrounds: agriculture extension, colleges and 
universities, public schools, libraries, labor, government, magazines, newspapers, 
radio and television, professional and voluntary organizations. 

SHIPLEY, THORNE, editor. Classics in Psychology. New York 16: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street. 1961. 1,364 pp. $20. These 
selections from the leading psychologists and psychiatrists of the past 150 years 
cover every major school in the field—faculty, behaviorist, Gestalt, Jungian—as 
well as every significant branch, including individual, clinical, psychoanalytical, 
child, animal, education, social and genetic psychology. Among the authors 
included are Wundt, von Helmholtz, James Titchener, Pinel, Charcot, Bleuler, 
Kraepelin, Rush, Sakel, Jackson, Freud, Adler, Jung, Pavlov, Watson, Binet, 
Rorschach, Wertheimer, Kohler, Koffka, and McDougall. 

SHULMAN, H. M. Juvenile, Delinquency in American Society. New York 
16: Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d Street. 1961. 780 pp. $8. This book offers 
a comprehensive treatment of an urgent problem. It is a full-length delinquency 
text to study extensively the effects of the power structures of American society 
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upon delinquent behavior. It describes the social pressures operative in Ameri- 
can culture which push children in the direction of deviant conduct. Utilizing 
his own experience and involvement as a practitioner, the author discusses 
practitioner approaches in depth, and at the same time presents extensive re- 
search material and critically evaluates the current treatment, hypotheses, and 
practices. He also evaluates current legal and social treatment approaches. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is seen largely as an urban phenom- 
enon. It is dealt with primarily from the point of view of role formation in the 
family, the peer group, the delinquent gang, and ‘the slum subculture. The 
author envisions its control as tied to the future orderly planning of urban 
society. 

SMITH, G. K.; PAT BLACK; and M. O. DONLEY, JR., editors. Goals 
for Higher Education in a Decade of Decision. Washington 6, D. C.: Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1961. 295 pp. 
$5. The proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual National Conference on Higher 
Education. 

Soviet Psychology. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th 
Street. 1961. 109 pp. $3.75. In this volume some of the outstanding psy- 
chologists of contemporary Russia have attempted to define the principles of 
the dominant schools of Soviet psychology and the theories underlying their 
educational programs. 

The Teaching of Italian. Philadelphia: Philadelphia Public Schools. 1961. 
71 pp. $1.50. Because of the lack of conversational material in textbooks, the 
committee has written its own units which provide conversational material for 
pupils. This course of study, one of the finest of its kind to be found anywhere, 
is unusually rich in suggested techniques, methods, and resources for all phases 
of language teaching. 

Throughout its task of writing and revising the material, the Foreign Lan- 
guage Curriculum Committee has made use of many suggestions from inter- 
ested teachers, and the effectiveness of the guide has been tested over a period 
of time. This course is used in grades 9 to 12. Accompaning thé guide is a 
10-page supplementary bibliography. 

TRAXLER, A. E. Measurement and Research in Today's Schools. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W. 1961. 201 pp. $2.50. The report of the twenty-fifth educational con- 
ference sponsored by the Educational Records Bureau and the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 

WASHTON, N.S. Science Teaching in the Secondary School. New York 
16: Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d Street. 1961. 346 pp. $5. This book is for 
prospective and beginning science teachers in junior and senior high school. 
It is based on educational research rather than on personal opinion. Over 250 
prominent science educators were consulted in the development of this book. 
Specific science information from outstanding science syllabi illustrates teaching 
units and lesson plans. There are lists of sources for supplies, equipment, free 
or inexpensive printed materials, and periodicals to keep the teacher informed 
of developments in science and educational research. Also included are foot- 
note bibliographies, chapter summaries, questions, exercises, and forty-five 
illustrations—forty-one halftones and four line cuts. 
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Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 


ABBOTT, R. T. How To Know the American Marine Shells. New York 
22: The New American Library, 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 222 pp. 75¢. 
The volume offers a short natural history of sea shells, and a generous section 
on their identification. Among the species covered are the snail, conchs, and 
periwinkles, the chiton and tusk shells, squid, octopus, and cuttlefish. 

ACHESON, P. C. The Supreme Court. New York 16: Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1961. 282 pp. $3.75. This book traces the 
role of the Supreme Court in the nation’s history through the important cases 
in which the Court has exerted and developed its influence from the first time 
an act of Congress was declared unconstitutional in Marbury v. Madison to the 
case of the Russian spy Rudolf Abel. It describes the political and economic 
origins of the cases which have come before it, and the impact of the Court's 
decisions and opinions. 

ADAMS, ANDY. Mystery of the Mexican Treasure. New York 10: Gros- 
set & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway. 1961. 182 pp. $1. A 16-year-old native of 
Indianapolis matches wits with foreign rebels south of the border. Before he 
gets through, he finds they intend to offer him up as a scrafice in a pagan Aztec 
ritual. , 
ADAMS, HENRY. Democracy. New York 22: New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 192 pp. 50¢. The story 
of democracy as it operated in the 1870's in Washington. 

—————. Mont-Saint-Michel. New York 22: The New American Library 
of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 392 pp. 75¢. The 
author’s famous study of the medieval period. Like Ruskin and the Pre- 
Raphelists, he rebelled against the vulgarity and ugliness that had come to be 
associated with middle-class life, and like them he was thrown back upon the 
idealized values of the Middle Ages. 

ADDINGTON, L. F. Sugar in the Gourd. Indianapolis 7: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 730 N. Meridian Street. 1961. 128 pp. $2.95. The story 
captures the flavors of corn bread and chicken and dumplings, the smells of 
wood smoke and pennyroyal, and the sights of sturdy barns and gentle fields 
that are rural America. 

ADLER, M. J. Great Ideas from the Great Books. New York 20: Affiliated 
Publishers, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 264 pp. 60¢. Contains answers 
drawn from the wisdom of the past to problems about which we are most con- 
cerned in the world today. A paperback. 

ANDERSON, W. A. Angel of Hudson Bay. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, 300 Park Avenue, South. 1961. 217 pp. $4.50. This is the re- 
markable story of Maud Watt, of the rugged life she led in Canada’s far north 
as the wife of a determined Scotsman, and of her devoted work for the Indians 
on Hudson Bay, which has contributed so largely not only to their economic and 
physical well-being but also to their becoming first-class Canadian citizens. 

The Astronauts: Pioneers in Space. New York 20: Golden Press, Inc., 
Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 96 pp. (7%” x 10%”). $2.99. 
This the first book in which the Astronauts describe, in their own words, their 
training in Project Mercury—the tests they undergo, their equipment, what it 
is like to know that one of them will be chosen for an historic role when the 
first manned American rocket is-launched. Presented in cooperation with the 
editors of Life Magazine. Illustrated with more than 100 photographs, many 
of them in full color. 
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BAKER, RACHEL. The First Woman Doctor. New York 36: Scholastic 
Book Services, 33 West 42nd Street. 1961. 192 pp. 35¢. The story of Eliza- 
beth Blackwell. 

BALCKER, I. R. The Bold Conquistadores. Indianapolis 7: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 730 N. Meridian St. 1961. 191 pp. $3.50. The Spanish 
explorers who led the expeditions of conquest into the New World were 
known as the conquistadores—the conquerors. Their explorations took them 
deep into the interior of what is now the United States and left their mark on 
American history and civilization. Though often ruthless and cruel in their 
treatment of the peoples whose lands they conquered, the conquistadores were 
courageous adventurers who boldly overcame dangers and hardships. 

BARBIERI, SANTE UBERTO. Land of Eldorado. New York 10: Friend- 
ship Press, 257 Fourth Avenue. 1961. 176 pp. $2.95. In the first few chap- 
ters of his book, the author tells us of the historical destroyers and builders— 
the soldiers, the friars, the home seekers, the bold young men who wrestled 
political liberty from the grip of Spain and Portugal. In the balance of the 
text he describes the coming of Protestantism to Latin America and details its 
growth, contributions, failures. 

BARR, GEORGE. More Research Ideas for Young Scientists. New York 
36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street. 1961. $3. 
There are over 80 challenging research projects for the young scientist in this 
stimulating new book. 

BASS, R. D. Gamecock: The Life and Campaigns of General Thomas 
Sumter. New York 17: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 
1961. 289 pp. $6. “In the spring of 1780, while Lord Cornwallis was march- 
ing through eastern Carolina, a veteran Continental named Thomas Sumter 
galloped from his home in the High Hills of Santee. Among the Whigs in the 
Up Country he recruited a band of guerrillas. Then boldly emerging from 
secret bases, he hovered around the advancing enemy, ambushing and bush- 
wacking them at the fords and ferries along the Catawba. Fearless and in- 
exorable, like a gamecock, he struck with fiery gaffs, leaving death and carnage 
at every pitting. 

BENNETT, EVE. Little Bit. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 
40 Street. 1961. 189 pp. $2.95. This is the story of a brave girl who held 
stubbornly to her own convictions, and learned that sacrifice can be tempered 
by compassionate understanding of self and others. 

BERGER, MELVIN, and FRANK CLARK. Science and Music. New 
York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42d Street. 1961. 176 
pp. $3.75. Here is an opportunity not only to read about music, but to build 
simple musical instruments by following the instructions provided, as well as 
to perform a number of experiments with sound. Over 80 striking line draw- 
ings by Gustav Schrotter—all of them scientifically accurate—augment and 
dramatize the text. Here is challenging and exciting reading that will help the 
student understand, “. . . how the art of music and the science of sound are 
joined to bring . . . the full joy of music.” 

BERGER, ZDENA. Tell Me Another Morning. New York 16: Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street. 1961. 244 pp. $3.95. This is Tania’s story. A 
novel in form but true in all its essentials, it is a memorable human document 
based on the author's own experience of years spent in German concentration 
camps. 

Better Homes and Gardens Sewing Book. Des Moines 3: Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company. 1961. 320 pp. $3.95. Home economists and other experts 
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were consulted in developing this new book. Also, extensive research in the 
home-sewing field was conducted. They found that sewing at home is truly 
one of America’s most popular—and profitable—hobbies. Spending for sewing 
goods and services per year exceeds $1 billion, in the United States alone. The 
editors have learned several important facts about American sewing today. 
Among them: the number of seamstresses totals 40 million (women and girls). 
The teenager group is especially important. Each year about 50,000 qualified 
home economics teachers teach clothing courses to some 3 million girls. When 
a leading zipper making firm last surveyed the teen market for home sewing, 
it found that 56.1% of all teenage girls sew, and that over half of those begin 
sewing before they are 13 years old. They make for themselves an average 
of more than five garments each year. 

In addition to this widespread junior interest in sewing, adult women have 
shown an increased interest in sewing. Of all homemakers in the country, 66% 
own sewing machines. Married women spend approximately 7.8 hours per 
week at the sewing machine, and single women spend 5.6 hours per week. 
Women with children use their machines for 8.2 hours per week, whereas 
women without children average 6.9 hours. The homemaker with children 
puts in at least one full working day weekly turning out clothing and appoint- 
ments for her home. 

BONI, M. B., editor. Fireside Books of Folk Songs. New York 20: Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 323 pp. $6. Contains 147 of the 
great ballads and old favorites—sea shanties, cowboy songs, hymns, railroad 
songs, songs of valor, spirituals, and Christmas Carols. The book also contains 
over 500 color pictures. Norman Lloyd has provided the piano arrangements 
and Alice and Martin Provensen have done the illustrations. To enrich the 
experience of the singing, the songs of each group, prefaced with a fascinating 
commentary on their origin, background, and history. 

BONTEMPS, ARNA, editor. 100 Years of Negro Freedom. New York 16: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1961. 288 pp. $3.50. The 
author describes the struggle of the Negro through the succeeding century 
to realize the promise of that Proclamation, in terms of the men who led their 
cause: educators, editor, scientists, politicians, and artists alike. Some, like 
Booker T. Washington, espoused a moderate approach; others, like William 
Du Bois, a more aggressive movement. All these leaders in their fields, such as 
Pinckney Pinchback, Theodore Greener, Timothy Fortune, George Washington 
Carver, Emmett Scott, Paul Laurence Dunbar, and Charles S. Johnson, have 
furthered, each in his own way, the advance of their race to the full status 
of free citizens. 

BOTHWELL, JEAN. The Animal World of India. New York 22: Frank- 
lin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 1961. 203 pp. $3.95. The author has 
written a fascinating account of the lives and habits of some of the most color- 
ful, interesting, and typical of India’s hundreds of animals, birds, and reptiles. 

BRAMELD, THEODORE. Education for The Emerging Age. New York 
16: Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street. 1961. 256 pp. $5. The present 
volume assesses the weaknesses and strengths of education in coping with the 
cultural disturbances of the past decade, and especially with those facing the 
decade ahead. The crisis of our age, the author argues, demands “that we tear 
away the curtains that conceal from so many learners the most vexing ques- 
tions of our time—political, social, economic, moral, scientific, religious, cul- 
tural.” Incisive appraisals are made of conflicting theories of education, while 
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revolutionary proposals are offered for reorganizing the curriculum, the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers, and the control of education. 

BROMFIELD, LOUIS. The Farm. New York 22: The New American 
Library, 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 352 pp. 50¢. The writer tells of the 
joys, frustrations, and rewards of men and women who live on the farm. The 
story spans four generations of Americans. A paperback. 

BROWN, F. W. Looking for Orlando. New York 19: Criterion Books 
Inc., 6 West 57th Street. 1961. 159 pp. $3.50. Here are depicted the con- 
flicting loyalties of the various characters, including Wesley Owens, who begins 
by tracking Orlando down, and ends by wanting to see him set free. How this 
is accomplished with the aid of some quick thinking—and quicker action—by 
Sam makes for a suspenseful climax to this strong recreation of a dramatic 
period in American history. It was a period when one’s deepest convictions 
were put to the hard test of action—a period not without its parallels today. 

BROWN, GORDON, editor. Yearbook and Guide to Southern Africa 
(1961. 522 pp. $3) and Yearbook and Guide to East Africa (1961. 984 pp. 
$3.) New York 52: The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue. 
Long recognized as the authoritative guides to Southern and East Africa, these 
1961 volumes contain much information unavailable elsewhere in English, 
and cover material essential to travelers, business men, students, and teachers. 
For the traveler, they include sightseeing routes and maps, information on 
where to stay, what to wear, how much to pay. Among the other subjects 
covered are government, history, religion, customs, education, geography, 
climate, flora and fauna, hunting, and game preserves. One will find informa- 
tion on mining, agriculture, cattle raising, banking, manufacturing, imports 
and exports, populations, communications, native labor, railroads, and much 
more. 

CAIDIN, MARTIN. Thunderbirds! New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 300 Park Avenue, South. 1961. 256 pp. $4. Breathtaking demon- 
strations of split-second sky maneuvers at supersonic speeds have won the 
amazing USAF jet precision team, the famed Thunderbirds, international 
acclaim and the proud title of American good-will ambassadors in blue. The 
author lived and flew with the Thunderbirds to gather material for this 
dramatic and intimate story of the team, their planes, and their incredible and 
adventurous feats of precision flying. 

Organized in 1953, the Thunderbirds have demonstrated their awe inspir- 
ing feats to more than 40 million spectators in 40 countries around the world. 
Their F-100F Super Sabre fighters, weighing 15 tons and measuring nearly 
54 feet from boom to tail, can fly at more than 700 mph. Four of these 
splendid planes, often moving together as one, with only a few feet of air 
space between them, are assisted in the air shows by a solo pilot who guides 
his F-100F through equally difficult maneuvers. 

CARRINGTON, RICHARD. A Guide to Earth History. New York 22: 
New American Library, 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 304 pp. 75¢. Discusses 
the evolution of our planet—its origin, structure, atmosphere, and life—from 
burning rock to civilized man—with 74 illustrations. 

CARSE, ROBERT. The Moonrakers. New York 16: Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street. 1961. 176 pp. $4. This narrative tells the history of 
the clipper ship era in terms of the daring men who built and sailed the greatest 
ships that ever bore canvas. It is a narrative of the years when American 
clipper ships drove round Cape Horn to Frisco, making fortunes in the China 
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tea and opium trade and of legends of the men who dared to build and sail 
them. 

CAVANAH, FRANCES. Adventure in Courage. Skokie, Illinois: Rand 
McNally & Company, 8255 Central Park Avenue. 1961. 111 pp. $2.95. The 
book begins in 1866 when Theodore Roosevelt was eight years old and vitally 
interested in natural history. It takes him through his many adventures, both 
personal and political, up to the beginning of a new century—to the dramatic 
day when President McKinley died, and he rode many miles on hazardous 
roads to take the oath of office as President of the United States—and leaves 
him just after he and his family are settled in the White House. The theme of 
this simply written, moving biography of one of our country’s most vigorous and 
colorful leaders is “courage”—the ability and desire to overcome obstacles. 


CAVANNA, BETTY. Lucho of Peru. New York 22: Franklin Watts, Inc., 
575 Lexington Avenue. 1961. 61 pp. $3.50. The adobe houses of the village 
are built on the granite walls of an ancient Inca fortress, which overlooks 
beautiful stretches of farmland and pastures on every side. Life in the village 
is simple, and much the same as it was when the Spaniards first conquered 
Lucho’s Inca ancestors. 

CHAKRAVARTY, AMIYA, editor. A Tagore Reader. New York 11: The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 401 pp. $6.50. Hailed by 
Gandhi as the Great Teacher, Sir Rabindranath Tagore—poet and philosopher, 
artist and educator—was at once the living embodiment of modern Indian cul- 
ture and its greatest spokesman in the West. Marking the centennial of his 
birth in 1861, the book offers a selection of Tagore’s most significant writings, 
some only recently translated into English, chronologically arranged under the 
headings: Travel, Letters, On India, On Education, Art and Literary Criticism, 
Philosophical Meditations, and Poetry. 


CHANDLER, B. J. Education and the Teacher. New York 16: Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1961. 415 pp. $5. Here is the book 
written especially for all who are thinking of making teaching their profession. 
Dr. Chandler, himself a dedicated teacher, presents an authoritative discussion 
of the opportunities, challenges, and problems that confront the teacher today. 
His is a positive, optimistic approach to this whole exciting field of endeavor. 

The author divides his presentation into four main sections: The importance 
of Teaching, Choosing the Teaching Profession and Preparing for It, The 
Work of the Teacher, and The Profession of Teaching. A summary and selected 
references have been provided at the end of each chapter. Teachers of college 
courses that are designed as an introduction to education or to teaching will 
find this volume useful. 


CHARLES-PICARD, GOLBERT and COLETTE. Daily Life in Carthage. 
New York 11: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 263 pp. $4. This 
is the story of the great “Queen of the Western Seas,” the remarkable ancient 
city that made her fortune by bringing together two economic hemispheres. 
Founded at the end of the ninth century B.C. by the besieged Phoenician port 
of Tyre, Carthage shortly became general purveyor to the East of indispensa- 
ble mineral ores from Spain. From her strategic vantage point on the shores 
of Africa, she reigned supreme as the mercantile capital of the western 
Mediterranean, extended her empire through wily trading and exploitation of 
neighboring territories, and bitterly defended her trade routes and markets 
against Greek and Roman intervention. 
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CHAUNCY, NAN. A Fortune for the Brave. New York 22: Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 1961. 216 pp. $2.95. When Huon Trivett 
left England to learn farming in the Australia his father had loved, he took 
along his father’s diary with its map of a rocky island and its mystifying men- 
tion, on a torn page, of “. . . a fortune for the brave.” 

—---— . They Found a Cave. New York 22: Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 
Lexington Avenue. 1961. 180 pp. $2.95. This is a story of that Robinson 
Crusoe kind of adventure everyone would love to have sometime, the story 
of how the four English youngsters and Tas cooked and foraged and lived in 
the cave, with no grown-ups to boss them. Their unforeseen meeting with Mad 
Dad, and the excitement caused my Nigel come to a highly satisfying conclusion. 

----—-— . Tiger in the Bush. New York 22: Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 
Lexington Avenue. 1961. 152 pp. $2.95. Badge Lorenny had spent all of 
his young life in the deep Tasmanian valley near Devils’ Hill, where his family 
lived like pioneers. He missed his older brother and sister when they crossed 
The Wire—the double cable that bridged a roaring stream—and went afar to 
college. Alone, he found entertainment in secretly watching a mother platypus, 
a lizard, or other wild creatures. The only other person in the valley besides 
his parents was a hermit, who showed Badge the rarest sight he ever would 
see. The boy promised never to reveal it. 

a . World’s End Was Home. New York 22: Franklin Watts, Inc., 
575 Lexington Avenue. 1961. 181 pp. $2.95. Dallie Eventyde, orphaned for 
most of her eleven years, has come to stay with her hard-working grandmother— 
against the will of her scheming and coldly aristocratic Aunt Viola. All Aunt 
Viola really wants is Dallie’s inheritance. 

CHRISTENSEN, C. M. The Molds and Man. Minneapolis 14: University 
of Minnesota Press. 1961. 246 pp. Paper, $1.75; cloth, $4.75. The aim of 
this book is to give a general account of the fungi and their impact upon us— 
how they live and grow and reproduce, what they do and how they do it, what 
their place is in the general scheme of nature. It is written in a form under- 
standable by the layman and beginner, and is intended mainly for those who 
wish to learn about the how and why and when and where of fungi. The 
readers for whom it is designed include not only beginning students in 
mycology, whether amateur or professional, but also all those who, either for 
practical reasons or for pure enjoyment, might want to get acquainted with 
these prevalent and interesting and often important plants. On the AAA Science 
Book List. 

CLIFFORD, and MILTON, editors. A Treasury of Modern Asian Stories. 
New York 22: New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison 
Avenue. 1961. 240 pp. 50¢. A collection of stories by writers of 20th century 
Asia. 

COLLINS, H. H., Jr. The Bird Watcher's Guide. New York 20: Golden 
Press, Inc., Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 128 pp. (6” x 85%”). 
$2.99. A complete, illustrated handbook for bird watchers covering such areas 
as how to identify birds, where to see birds, voices of birds, attracting birds 
about the home, bird houses and baths, conservation, bird banding, photo- 
graphing birds, bird clubs throughout the world. All these facts plus scores of 
color photographs, drawings, and diagrams are included. 

COLLIS, ROBERT. African Encounter: A Doctor in Nigeria. New York 
17: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 211 pp. $4.50. Three 
years ago, Robert Collis accepted the post of head of the Pediatric Department 
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at the University College of Ibadan in Nigeria. This book is his account of what 
he has done, seen, and heard there since, not only at Ibadan but also in the 
course of his travels in this vast country, nearly twice the size of France, with 
a population one quarter that of the continent south of the Sahara. 

COSGROVE, MARGARET. The Strange World of Animal Senses. New 
York 16: Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1961. 94 pp. $3. 
Far more than a mere collection of unusual facts, this book explains some of the 
development of senses up through the various animal groups. It also describes 
how each creature's senses fit together like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle to equip 
it for its own unique and intense role. 

CRISP, ROBERT. The Gods Were Neutral. New York 3: W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue. 1960. 220 pp. $3.95. In the first quarter 
of 1941, a few meagre divisions of British, Australian, and New Zealand troops 
were shipped to Greece to try to prevent the southward march of the German 
juggernaut through the Balkans and on to the Mediterranean. From both the 
political and military viewpoints the mission was a dismal failure, yet it was to 
provide an essential element in the final destruction of Nazism. 

CROCKER, L. G., editor. The Traveler's Phrase Book. English-French. 
New York 20: Affiliated Publishers, Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 262 pp. 60¢. 
This paperback is a handy, easily carried bilingual guidebook. Also available 
from the same source is one for English-Spanish (1961. 262 pp. 60¢). 

DALEY, ROBERT. Cars at Speed. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
East Washington Square. 1961. 303 pp. $5.95. The author, an aficionado of 
racing for many years, knows the men, the cars, and the circuits. This book 
covers the complete Grand Prix Circuit with colorful descriptions of the shape 
and surroundings of each course (from Monte Carlo, where the cars twist at 
breakneck speed through twisting streets, to Sebring, Florida) and vivid pro- 
files of such famous drivers as Phil Hill, Stirling Moss, Juan Fangio, Mike 
Hawthorn, Jack Brabham, to mention only a few. 

DAVIES, HOWELL, editor. The South American Handbook. New York 
52: The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue. 1961. 942 pp. $3. 
This book includes detailed chapters on each country, special articles on 
petroleum, insurance, steamship and air services, and a wealth of practical 
material. The general introduction covers climates, topography, seasons, peo- 
ples, history, travel, hygiene and health, clothing, employment, and Spanish and 
Portuguese terms. 

DAVIS, R. G., and B. K. ASHABRANNER. The Choctaw Code. New 
York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street. 1961. 
155 pp. $3. Back in St. Louis, where he had lived all of his fifteen years, Tom 
Baxter didn’t know what to expect in Indian Territory. 

DEFOR, DANIEL. Robinson Crusoe. New York 20: The New American 
Library, 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 320 pp. 50¢. Defoes immortal tale of 
a young merchant seaman cast ashore on an uninhabited tropical island. A 
paperback. 

de la MARE, WALTER. Stories from the Bible. New York 22: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 421 pp. $4.95. “The stories con- 
tained in this volume are versions of but a few of the narratives related in 
the first nine books of the Old Testament of the Bible. A remembrance of what 
the matchless originals in the Bible itself meant to me when I was a child is 
still fresh and vivid in mind, and these renderings are little more than an 
attempt to put that remembrance as completely as I can into words.” So wrote 
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Walter de la Mare as part of his introduction to these Bibie stories that form 
part of our heritage. 

DERLETH, AUGUST. The Ghost of Blackhawk Island. Des Moines 2: 
Meredith Press, 1716 Locust Street. 1961. 151 pp. $3. That remarkable pair, 
Steve Grendon and Sim Jones, are involved in an adventure on an island in 
the middle of the famed Wisconsin Dells. Steve, the imaginative one, had the 
idea for this cramping trip, and Sim, the practical one, saw to it that the plans 
and the equipment were in good working order. 

DIVINE, DAVID. Thunder on the Chesapeake. New York 11: The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 309 pp. $4.95. This is a novel 
about the Civil War. For background the author has chosen the dramatic 
events leading to the duel between the great iron warships Monitor and 
Merrimac; for characters he has created men and women whose divided loyal- 
ties alter their destinies. 

DREISER, THEODORE. The Best Short Stories of Theodore Dreiser. 
New York 36: Fawcett World Library, 67 West 44th Street. 1961. 320 pp. 
50¢. Contains 14 stories and introduction by James T. Farrell. 

DURBAHN, W. D. Fundamentals of Carpentry, Volume I—Tools, Ma- 
terials, Practices, third edition. Chicago 37: American Technical Society, 848 
East Fifty-Eighth Street. 1961. 391 pp. $4.75. This new volume retains all 
of the attractive features of the past two editions and has devoted an entirely 
new section to the use and care of power tools with particular emphasis on 
safety precautions. The section on the use of “Wood Fastenings” has been 
considerably expanded. New types of nails, nail coatings, screws, bolts, anchors, 
glues, wood joints, etc. has been included as part of this section. 

The book has been well designed to present the fundamentals of carpentry 
in simple terms so that it will be of practical value to the layman, student, 
apprentice, or master carpenter. Each chapter begins with a set of questions 
this chapter will answer and ends with a set of questions on “Checking Your 
Knowledge.” These questions are so designed to motivate the interest of the 
student. This volume will provide the reader with a basic knowledge that a 
good carpenter must have. 

EGGERS, REINHOLD. Colditz. New York 3: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 190 pp. $3.95. The story of Colditz as 
told here is doubly fascinating because it is told by a German, an officer whose 
duty it was to prevent the escapes that happened anyway. Here, from the 
other side of the camp, are seen lively and uncompromising characters like 
Douglas Bader, legless RAF hero of the best selling Reach for the Sky. There 
was no letup in the attempts to get out, nor in the efforts of the author and 
his staff to thwart them. Tunnelling, impersonation, disguise, bribery of guards, 
forgery of documents, trickery of all kinds were continuous. 

ELWELL, F. R. Atoms and Energy. New York 19: Criterion Books, Inc., 
6 West 57th Street. 1961. 144 pp. $3.50. For the young scientist who wants 
to learn the fundamental principles of atomic science, the author has written 
a thorough and comprehensive manual, in the light of the very latest achieve- 
ments in America and elsewhere. 

English Medieval Architecture. East Ardsley Wakefield Yorkshire: Eng- 
land: Educational Productions Limited. 1961. 25/-. This set of 12 color film- 
slides is designed to arouse interest in early English architecture. It is hoped 
that teachers of both history and art will find it helpful when discussing the 
various periods and different styles. These slides trace the development of 
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architecture through the middle ages. The buildings used to illustrate the 
different styles include Durham Cathedral, Tintem Abbey, York Minster, 
Trinty Great Court at Cambridge, and Winchester Cathedral. 

FAIRSERVIS, W. A., JR. India. Cleveland 2: The World Publishing 
Company, 2231 W. 110th Street. 1961. 128 pp. $3.50. Nomadic Asiatic 
tribes, Greeks and Persians, Arabs and Turks, Malays and Burmese, Portuguese, 
French, and British, to name only a few—all of these have left their mark on 
the culture of India. And, in turn, this land of violent contrasts—of torrid heat 
and deadening cold, of gorgeous palaces and poverty-stricken villages, of hero- 
gods and devout yogis—has played a unique role in human history. 

FERRIS, HELEN. Time of Discovering. New York 22: Franklin Watts, 
Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 1961. 208 pp. $3.95. Because the teens are a 
time of self-discovery, the author has put together this collection of stories 
about teenage girls who found themselves or in what happened to them, clues 
to what they wished to do in the years ahead. 

FICHTER, G. S. Reptiles and Their Way of Life. New York 20: Golden 
Press, 630 Fifth Avenue. 1960. 55 pp. This book, with picture in color, tells 
about the life habits of reptiles. 

FOWLER, D. G. John Coit Spooner, Defender of Presidents. New York 
22: University Publishers Inc., 59 East 54th Street. 1961. 450 pp. $6. In this 
first complete study of John Coit Spooner, the once powerful Senator from 
Wisconsin, Dr. Fowler presents him as the “presonification of conservatism” 
and the archfoe of Robert M. La Follette, leader of the progressive movement. 
Senator, lawyer, and molder of national legislative and economic policy, 
Spooner’s career carried him from railroad attorney in rural Wisconsin to the 
U.S. Senate—where he became the legal confidant of Presidents Benjamin 
Harrison, William McKinley, and Theodore Roosevelt—and finally to Wall 
Street. 

FROMAN, ROBERT. The Nerve of Some Animals. Philadelphia 5: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, East Washington Square. 1961. 256 pp. (53%%” x 8”). 
$4.95. This humorous book is about animals—wolves, beavers, camels, dolphins, 
coyotes and others—that have made names for themselves in their dealings 
with humans. None of them is altogether typical of his species, and several 
have flouted many laws of behavior assigned to them by zoologists. The in- 
trinsic fascination of their stories, and the author's humor, his lively interest in 
all forms of life and his skill as a story-teller, make this one of those books that 
should appeal to just about everybody. The author has written one earlier 
book, One Million Islands for Sale, and more than three hundred articles, most 
of them for the big circulation magazines. 

GARDNER, E. S. Hunting the Desert Whale. New York 16: William 
Morrow and Company, Inc., 425 Park Avenue, South. 1961. 208 pp. $6. 
Traveling down its hinterlands, Mr. Gardner and his party arrived at their 
destination—the virtually unknown Scammon’s Lagoon. There, camp was estab- 
lished and preparations were made to hunt—with camera only—the gray whale. 

And whales there were . . . mammoth creatures who every year leave the 
Bering Sea to journey the 6,000 miles to Scammon’s Lagoon. Peaceful when 
left in peace, the huge animals were angry and dangerous when pursued—and 
they definitely do not sit for their portraits. Regardless of the risks to the 
photographers, however, photographs were taken, and the whales were inti- 
mately observed at both their feeding and their mating. 

GIACHINO, J. W., and H. J. BEUKEMA. Engineering-Technical Draft- 
ing and Graphics. Chicago 37: American Technical Society, 848 East 58th 
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Street. 1961. 784 pp. $9.75. The purpose of this book is to present an over- 
view of the significant fields of drafting with practices currently recognized by 
industry, and basic graphical forms of representation which are needed by 
students of engineering and technology. Designed to develop in the student 
the ability to solve engineering problems, create design requirements, and 
convey engineering ideas. 

This book is based on the results of an extensive study of the drafting depart- 
ments of 250 companies. It also includes the latest drafting standards pub- 
lished to date by the various standardizing agencies. 

Considerable attention has been given to the drafting problems included at 
the end of each section. Many of these problems represent actual products 
manufactured by industries. To avoid copywork as much as possible, the prob- 
lems frequently require a certain amount of design effort. In some instances 
dimensions have been purposely omitted to stimulate design imagination. The 
book discusses drawing equipment, materials and instruments; drawing tech- 
niques, engineering lettering, geometric construction, multiview projections, 
dimensioning, precision dimensioning, sectional views, auxiliary views, fasten- 
ers, welding drawings, production drawings and operations, drafting depart- 
ment practices, gears and cams, pictorial drawings, sketching, architectural 
drafting, structural drawing, plumbing, heating, electrical drawing, map draw- 
ing, descriptive geometry and revolutions, developments and intersections, 
graphs and charts, tool and die drawing, simplified drafting, patent drawing, 
reproduction of drawings, appendixes, and an index. 

GLASER, KURT. Czecho-Slovakia: A Critical History. Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 1961. 275 pp. $5.50. Citing Czech, Slovak, and 
German documents, he shows that almost half the citizens of Czecho-Slovakia 
were denied the full benefits of the famed “model democracy,” and that the 
attempt to maintain Czech hegemony over the non-Czech peoples intensified 
the nationality tensions which had wrecked the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 

The last four chapters of the book are devoted to events since 1948 and to 
current problems confronting American policy makers. The dynamics of a 
“people’s democracy” and of Czecho-Slovakia’s role in Russian strategy are 
analyzed, and proposals are made for American policies directed toward the 
liberation of the Czechs, Slovaks, and other enslaved peoples without recourse 
to a third world war. 

GRAHAM, K. C. Understanding and Servicing Fractional Horsepower 
Motors. Chicago 37: American Technical Society, 848 East 58th Street. 1961. 
256 pp. $4.95. From years of experience, continuous research and investiga- 
tion, the author has developed a complete, logical, and experience-tested plan 
which enables the reader to develop a concise knowledge of motor theory, and 
practical repair procedures that are based on sound electrical principles. More 
concerned with applications than with design, a non-mathematical approach 
gives the reader the basic principles of motor operation and their relation to 
actual problems met in the field. 

More than 200 illustrations provide a valuable learning supplement. Illus- 
trations are skillfully placed throughout the text to develop the reader’s under- 
standing of the problems presented. An especially useful section is devoted 
to analyzing motor faults and probable causes in specific types. This is fol- 
lowed by a series of trouble charts in tabular form. Symptoms are noted and 
carefully arranged to isolate the fault in the quickest possible time by an 
effective systematic procedure which eliminate the waste motion of hit-or-miss 


methods. 
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GRINNELL, G. B. Pawnee, Blackfoot, and Cheyenne. New York 17: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 301 pp. $4.95. George Bird 
Grinnell during his long career (1849-1938) was many things: founder of the 
Audubon Society, naturalist on Custer’s Black Hills expedition of 1874, editor 
of Forest and Stream (1876-1911), an early explorer of the Glacier National 
Park region, and a leader in the National Park Movement. But more than 
anything else, from his first contact with the Plains Indians in 1870, he will 
live in memory probably for his incomparable renderings of tribal history and 
folklore made after personal study in camps of the Pawnees, Blackfeet, and 
Cheyennes, who held him in high regard. 

It is to his three favorite tribes that this collection is largely devoted. Each 
of the Indian sections opens with an account of his personal experiences with 
the tribe, followed by one or more pieces on tribal history, and then closing 
with selections of folktales collected from that tribe. The last section is de- 
voted mainly to Indian relations with the white man. 

HAMILTON, ALEXANDER; JAMES MADISON; and JOHN JAY. The 
Federalist Papers. New York 22: The New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 560 pp. 75¢. “The Federalist Papers” 
consist of a series of 85 essays explaining and defending the Constitution then 
pending ratification in the legislatures of the thirteen colonies and vigorously 
opposed by such formidable figures as Governor George Clinton of New York. 

HAMMERSTEIN, OSCAR, II, editor. The Jerome Kern Song Book. New 
York 20: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 238 pp. $7.50. 
This book contains the words and music of 50 of Jerome Kern’s best-loved 
songs with an introduction by the editor. Albert Sirmay has provided voice and 
piano arrangements for the songs and there are guitar chords for strummers. 
The collection of songs has been divided into three parts. The first part covers 
from 1904 to 1924. The next part represents a change in collaborators, and 
the third part is roughly his output for films after he moved to California. 

The Handbook of Private Schools. Boston 8: Porter Sargent Publisher, 
11 Beacon Street. 1961. 1,280 pp. $10. Statistics in this new 42nd. edition 
reveal that the larger number of students now pursuing post-secondary educa- 
tion has caused graduates of our finest preparatory schools to seek admission 
to the smaller colleges as well as the traditional Ivy League and leading Eastern 
women’s colleges. Stiffer college entrance requirements have led many private 
schools to again offer post-graduate courses, at the same time dropping their 
non-preparatory curricula, which are no longer popular. This book quite com- 
monly known as the Sargent Handbook of Private Schools is an annual, descrip- 
tive survey of over 500 independent, or private, schools and camps. 

HARRIS, C. O. Slide Rule Simplified, second edition. Chicago 37: Amer- 
ican Technical Society, 848 East Fifty-Eighth Street. 1961. 288 pp. $3.25. 
This new edition is presented in a manner that recognizes the usual difficulties 
of students. Complete instructions are given on how to read the different scales 
of the slide rule accurately and precisely so as to forestall any errors. Mathe- 
matical calculations are discussed thoroughly and the format is presented in 
such a manner that the reader who studies alone can master the slide rule. An 
important feature of this text is a discussion of the log log scale included in the 
appendix. The scale is based on decimal and fractional roots, especially useful 
in research and engineering applications. 

HATHWAY, J. A. The Story of Maps and Map-Making. New York 20: 
Golden Press, 630 Fifth Avenue. 1960. 55 pp. This book tells the story of 
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how man has charted this world from ancient time to the space age. Beautiful 
color pictures make the book a delight. 

HELLER, RUTH, compiler and arranger. Our Singing Nation. Minne- 
apolis: Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Company, 1955. 164 pp. Contains words 
and music of 175 songs for unison and mixed voices with brief descriptions of 
the times in which they become popular. 

HELM, THOMAS. Shark! Unpredictable Killer of the Sea. New York 16: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1961. 260 pp. $4. The shark 
is one of the oldest inhabitants of the sea, and from time immemorial the sight 
of his dorsal fin cleaving the surface has struck terror in the hearts of men. 
For a better understanding of this unpredictable killer of the sea, the author 
tells the complete story of the shark, giving the origin, history, and descriptions 
of the most important species. 

HETHER, KAY. A New Look at Marriage and the Home. East Ardsley 
Wakefield Yorkshire, England: Educational Productions Limited. 1961. 64 pp. 
(7%”" x 4%”). 4 shillings; (hard-bound edition, 6 shillings). This book con- 
siders the adventure of marriage and the personal relationships involved with 
chapters on the different ways of finding and making homes successfully, help- 
ing yourself, and a final important section on going out to work. 

HOLE, CHRISTINA. Easter and Its Customs. New York 16: M. Bar- 
rows and Company, Inc., 425 Park Avenue South. 1961. 96 pp. $2.25. The 
religious meaning of this holy season is enmeshed in intricate and often sur- 
prising fashion with the customs of pagan ritual and the folklore of later cen- 
turies. Myths of regeneration born in earliest antiquity, the quaint and curious 
notions of many nations, a mixture of human wisdom and obscure superstition 
—all still color the traditions of the Easter season. 

HOPPE, A. J., compiler. The Reader's Guide to Everyman's Library. 
New York 10: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 300 Park Avenue, South. 1961. 
444 pp. This book gives in one alphabetical sequence the names of all the 
authors, titles, and subjects in Everyman's Library and its supplementary series, 
Everyman’s Reference Library, and the Children’s Illustrated Classics. The 
contents of this Library of great works in English, including the composite 
volumes and anthologies, are here catalogued, dissected and co-ordinated, with 
biographical notes on the authors and subjects, and factual descriptions of the 
works or the contents of the volumes. 

HOPPER, V. F., and CEDRIC GALE. Essentials of Effective Writing. 
Great Neck, New York: Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 343 Great Neck 
Road. 1961. 219 pp. $1.50. Provides a complete course of training in the 
invaluable art of writing—any kind of writing. The course begins with a 
succinct analysis of “The Work,” then examines “The Sentence,” “The Para- 
graph,” and the whole composition. Lucid sections on punctuation, techniques 
of organization, securing emphasis, handling of dialogue, preparation of manu- 
scripts, writing research papers, etc. are included at appropriate points. In- 
dexed, equipped with a Ready Reference Chart just inside the front cover, it 
answers the writer's questions and solves problems as they arise, satisfying the 
need for the kind of convenient, complete, and dependable reference work 
which even the expert writer must have at his elbow. 

HUGO, VICTOR. Les Miserables. New York 36: Fawcett World Library, 
67 West 44th Street. 1961. 416 pp. 50¢. An abridgement of the famous classic 
with an introduction by James K. Robinson. 

HYDE, MARGARET and EDWIN. Where Speed Is King. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street. 1961. $3. Here is 
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a book that is as fast-moving as the activities it covers—activities such as track 
events, water sports, bobsledding, auto racing, and many others. In addition, 
the authors discuss safety, health factors, and sportsmanship. 

JANSON, H. W. and DORA J. The Picture History of Painting from 
Cave Printing to Modern Times. New York: Affiliated Publisher, 630 Fifth 
Avenue. 1961. 224 pp. 90¢. This abridged edition contains essentially all 
the text with 100 pictures of the black and white and 33 of the full color 
illustrations that appeared in the original $15 edition. A paperback. 

JEFFRIES, V. M. Keys for Tori. New York 10: Friendship Press, 257 
Fourth Avenue. 1961. 143 pp. $2.95. This is the story of a year in the 
life of thirteen-year-old Tori Spencer—a year during which she learns a great 
deal about herself and her relation to the world in which she lives. 

JOHNSON, A. L. Hot-Rod Reporter. Des Moines 2: Meredith Press, 
1716 Locust Street. 1961. 152 pp. $2.95. Mark Williams had a dream about 
his future. He wanted to be a newspaperman and he wanted his Uncle Will 
to give him a chance, just a chance, on the newspaper in Kansas City. Trouble 
was that Uncle Will didn’t think he was serious about it, and a red report 
card, including a big red F on a final physics test, certainly wasn’t helping 
him get through high school. 

JOHNSON, J. R. Wild Venture. Chicago 7: Follett Publishing Company, 
1010 W. Washington Blvd. 1961. 176 pp. $2.95. Stung by an editorial in 
their home newspaper, two high-school boys decide to spend a week in the 
wilds to prove to themselves and the newspaper editor that they are just as 
hardy and inventive as their forefathers. 

KARDINER, ABRAM, and EDWARD PREBLE. They Studied Man, 
Cleveland 2: The World Publishing Company, 2231 W. 110th Street. 1961. 
287 pp. $5. Anthropologists study man in society—but it is the society that 
produces anthropologists. This book is inspired by that interaction, for it 
emphasizes the relationship between a man’s life and a man’s work. They 
Studied Man is a history—and at the same time a critique. It presents the 
biographies and achievements of cultural anthropologists such as Boas, 
Malinowski, and Benedict, but in addition it analyzes their work and suggests 
not only where anthropology may have gone wrong, but also where its best 
focus today might lie. The ten thinkers presented here were wrestling with 
two proble ms: how man, living in society, came to be the way he is: and 
how man’s lot as a social and cultural being might be improved. 

Keeping Fit for All Ages. East Ardsley Wakefield Sesion, England: 
Educational Production Ltd. 1961. 40 pp. (5%” x 8”). 2 shillings, 6 pence. 
This book is intended to assist all those of whatever age whe desire to keep 
fit and so enjoy better the increased leisure which automation is bring to us. 
It is a sound basis for the younster, a help for the 20-30 years old to get his 
body into trim for the years to come, and a must for the middle-aged man or 
woman for physical fitness now will dictate the enjoyment of old-age. 

KEY, HETHER. A New Look at Ourselves and Others. East Ardsley 
Wakefield Yorkshire: Educational Productions Limited. 1961. 64 pp. (7%” x 
4%”) 4 shillings (hard-bound edition 6 shilimgs.) The Girl Guides Associa- 
tion has always been concerned to help girls in the 15 to 21 age group to 
find new interests and to solve the problems that have to be faced by those who 
want to become responsible citizens and also to enjoy life to the full. This New 
Look series was begun in September 1960 with the publication of Faith and 
Loyalties, The Arts and Adventure. The release of this book and A New Look 
at Marriage and the Home complete the series which has been published as 
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part of the Association’s Jubilee year celebrations. The book presents a series 
of stimulating ideas about the teenager’s contact with other people and how her 
own life affects and is affected by the life of her town, her country, her Com- 
monwealth, and her World. The various chapters describe different aspects 
of how we can help ourselves and serve our country. This book will offer a 
new encouragement to anyone to take an active part in life. 

KING, O. H. P. Tail of the Paper Tiger. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd. 1961. 574 pp. $6. The author was on the scene in Seoul, Korea, 
when the fighting broke out in June 1950, and his reports, for the Associated 
Press, of the Red attack and the first fall of the Korean capital, appeared in 
newspapers around the world. The book, besides recounting experiences before 
and during the fighting, also surveys events over the “Decade of Decay” when 
there have been instances of bungling or ineptitude in the conduct of affairs, 
enemy successes on the home front, and hurtful or destructive influences 
exerted by America’s allies. 

KLATT, EDMUND. Langenscheidt's Pocket German Dictionary (Eng- 
lish-German, German-English). New York 3: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth 
Avenue. 1961. 1,236 pp. (3%” x 6”). $3.75. This English-German and Ger- 
man-English pocket dictionary has been revised and enlarged and now con- 
tains almost 75,000 entries. It contains new colloquial words, current idioms, 
Americansims, and technical expressions from the fields of politics, economics, 
and communications. Pronunciations are those used by the International 
Phonetic Association. Also included are proper names, weights and measures, 
and German abbreviations. 

KOZELKA, PAUL., editor. 15 American One-Act Plays. New York 20: 
Affiliated Publishers, Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 316 pp. 60¢. This is a 
group of 15 dramas by some of America’s finest writers. A paperback. 

KRUTCH, J. W. The Forgotten Peninsula. New York 16: William Sloane 
Associates, 425 Park Avenue, South. 1961. 277 pp. $5. The author has taken 
this extraordinary stretch of land and shown it to us in all its beauty, and 
ugliness; engaging us in the smallest as well as the largest mysteries of nature 
that abound in this last frontier of the Spanish American Southwest. Related 
in name to California, but belonging to Mexico, this land remains largely 
unknown and undeveloped. 

KUWABARA and OTHERS. Cut and Paste. New York 21: Ivan Obolen- 
sky, Inc. 1961. 48 pp. $3.95. Nearly every youth likes to tear or cut things 
from paper and paste. This book has been designed to direct these natural 
urges into a creative channel—to show how to cut paper or cloth and paste 
it in such a way as to form imaginative pictures and designs. What is intro- 
duced here is, in effect, a basic method of self-expression, which serves at the 
same time as an introduction to the whole field of art. 

LANDECK, BEATRICE. Echoes of Africa. New York 18: David McKay 
Company, Inc., 119 West 40th Street. 1961. The author is well known in the 
field of music education for having injected dynamic new concepts into the 
teaching of music to young people. Although trained as an architect at Colum- 
bia University, she returned to her early love of music and was certified as a 
teacher at the Dalcroze School of Music. In this book she traces the develop- 
ment of African music from the mother country to the Americas, showing in 
text and song how the fusion of a primitive culture with Western music finally 
led to sophisticated jazz in the United States. 

Langenscheidt’s Universal Dictionary (German-English/ English-German), 
18th edition. New York 23: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 
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512 pp. (2%” x 4%”). 95¢. This German-English and English-German small 
pocket dictionary contains 35,000 words. It includes new words, Americanisms, 
idioms, keys to pronunciation, a list of phrases, abbreviations, numerals, and 
measures. 

LAVINE, S. A. Famous Industrialists. New York 16: Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1961. 160 pp. $3. This book offers young 
people a firsthand acquaintance with some outstanding men who have created, 
improved, or directed various processes, products and services that have con- 
tributed greatly to our well-being and happiness. 

LUCAS-DUBRETON, J. Daily Life in Florence. New York 11: The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 324 pp. $4.50. From con- 
temporary diaries and historical accounts, the author reconstructs the habits 
and customs of these people—artisans, merchants, churchmen, poets, artists, 
peasants, and princes. He describes dress and fashion and food and drink; 
how the Florentines ran their households and how they conducted their cere- 
monies; what their morals and what their attitude toward women were; how 
they amused themselves and how they endured under siege or in the midst 
of a plague. From rules of courtesy—“Do not be seen wearing your nightcap”— 
to political feuds, the author portrays life during these colorful and cruel years. 

LUDDEN, ALLEN. Plain Talk About College. New York 16: Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1961. 194 pp. $3. The author has 
written a book especially for those who are interested in college. Speaking 
directly to the audience he understands so well, he talks about his ideas re- 
garding education, tests, high-school courses, selecting a college, studying, 
manners, fraternities and many other pertinent, personal aspects of life before 
and during college. And he has included a unique glossary of terms freshmen 
encounter upon starting college. 

LUKE, JAMES. Our Glorious Heritage. New York 1: Vantage Press, Inc., 
120 West 31st Street. 1961. 94 pp. $2.50. This book presents a series of 
capsule biographies of the American Presidents—from George Washington to 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Naming our chief executives in chronological order, 
James Luke permits each biography to speak for itself, with no asides or 
speculations on the part of the author. 

MacGIBBON, E. G. Fitting Yourself for Business, fourth edition. New 
York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street. 1961. 
413 pp. $5.50. This book, composed of 15 chapters, discusses careers in busi- 
ness, getting a job, success on the job, and managing personal affairs. 

MALVERN, GLADYS. Wilderness Island. Philadelphia 2: Macrae Smith 
Company, 225 S. 15th Street. 1961. 192 pp. $2.95. By anybody’s standards, 
Alida Evertsen would be called the most fortunate girl in Nieuw Amsterdam. 
Certainly she was the most beautiful, her father’s house was comfortable and 
well furnished, and her mother had helped to fill Alida’s dower chest with an 
enviable collection of house-hold linens and laces and many-colored petticoats 
against the time Alida would marry. A romantic drama with an authentic set- 
ting of early Manhattan. 

MANN, MARTIN. Peacetime Uses of Atomic Energy, revised edition. 
New York 22: The Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison Avenue. 1961. 191 pp. 
$5. The book tells, in the simplest terms and over 100 photographs, about these 
many achievements. In medicine and agriculture, radioactive tools now give 
us improved cancer treatments and new plants, fertilizers, and insecticides; and 
they are used by manufacturers, machinists, metallurgists, and even plumbers 
and laundrymen. Power to generate electricity has been produced by an atomic 
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furnace far more efficiently than by conventional fuels. An atomic engine now 
keeps a vessel cruising the seas without refueling, and others are being devel- 
oped for airplanes. The flying fragments from radioactive materials and the 
atomic furnace have given new answers to old problems, establishing the age 
of archeological finds and giving new insight into the mysteries of the universe. 

MAYOR, J. R., and M. S. WILCOX. Algebra, First Course. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 488 pp. $4.24. The text reflects 
the ideas and spirit of modern mathematics whenever they can be introduced 
appropriately at this level. In this revised edition, a chapter on sets appears 
as Chapter 2, and the elementary language of sets has been used throughout. 
For example, the student can become familiar with solution sets of sentences, 
sets of points on a line, and sets of points in a half-plane. Inequalities have an 
important place in a number of the chapters, and the idea of absolute value 
is introduced. Elementary relations and functions are treated in the modern 
manner. 

In all chapters, the ideas of algebra are developed from arithmetic. While 
there is no chapter on review of arithmetic, the text provides many review 
exercises closely related to arithmetic. These exercises at the same time develop 
topics in algebra and make them meaningful. Frequent references to topics in 
arithmetic, many applications from geometry, careful treatment of elementary 
trigonometry, and the introduction of some fundamental ideas from analytic 
geometry should enable the teacher to develop algebra as a logical whole, while 
laying a solid foundation for the study of high school mathematics subjects 
which follow. A feature of this text is the selected supplementary reading lists 
at the ends of chapters. The text includes not only a chapter review and chap- 
ter test but also a cumulative review at the end of each chapter, starting with 
Chapter 3. Chapter 12 includes a variety of topics that can appropriately be 
studied in a first-year algebra course. 

—————. Algebra, Second Course, second edition. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: 1961. 509 pp. $4.36. The study of mathematics, which has always 
been important, is now indispensable in any program of education. This second 
course in algebra is particularly relevant to the needs of today. Through such 
a course, students are introduced to ideas and techniques basic to the develop- 
ment of modern science. In addition, the study of algebra gives access to the 
enjoyment of a rich heritage of knowledge. There is much beauty in mathe- 
matics, and no one can be counted truly educated who does not appreciate that 
fact. 

During two years of algebra, the student assimilates mathematical theory 
that is the fruit of centuries of investigation. In doing so, he not only opens 
areas of self-development but also may, in time, apply his knowledge to the 
technological tasks facing our country. 

Like the author’s first-year course, this book also provide a supplementary 
reading list, chapter and cumulative reviews, and a chapter test at the end 
of each chapter. Each of the two books provides book for reference, trigo- 
nometic ratios, table of squares and square roots, and answer to the exercises. 

McCORKLE, H. L. The Quiet Crusaders. New York 10: Friendship 
Press, 257 Fourth Avenue. 1961. 176 pp. $2.95. The author sketches the 
biographies of some twenty evangelical Christians in a dozen Latin American 
countries. Through dramatic incidents in their lives, he shows how they, and 
others like them, are bringing a gentle revolution into the life of their lands. 

McGRATH, J. S. The Automobile Transmission and Drive Line. Phila- 
delphia 39: Chilton Company—Book Division, 56th & Chestnut Street. 1961. 
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384 pp. $7.95. Every year, which brings technological advances in the auto- 
motive industry, puts a greater strain on automotive sefvice personnel. Since 
success in this field depends on a thorough knowledge of principles and basic 
skills and not merely on the mechanical abilty to replace units and parts, a need 
for a comprehensive coverage such as this has long existed. The author has 
included the latest technical information, up-to-date servicing methods, and 
the use of the most modern types of analyzing equipment along with complete 
explanations of the transmission and drive line. 

McKNOW, ROBIN. She Lived for Science. New York 18: Julian Messner, 
Inc., 8 West 40 Street. 1961. 192 pp. $2.95. Irene Curie inherited her great 
love of science from her famous parent, Marie and Pierre Curie. Another science 
partnership developed when she married Frederic Joliot. Together they ex- 
plored the forces of nature, and their discovery of artificial radioactivity won 
for them the Nobel Prize in chemistry. Their dedication to science also led 
to the discovery of the neutron and the splitting of the atom. 

MEAKER, M. S. The Secret of Hollow Hill. New York 22: Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 1961. 154 pp. $2.95. It was only a nar- 
row crawlway leading nowhere special until the gaping hole opened behind the 
chunky brown stalagmite. Then suddenly Hollow Hill gave up its secret, and 
the dark little tunnel became the roadway to adventure. 

MEHDEVI, A. S. The Leather Hand. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 184 pp. $3. Thirty years ago, on an island 
resembling Majorca, in the Mediterranean Sea, there took place a series of 
events that were strange ond mysterious. 

MERSAND, J. E., editor. Three Comedies of American Family Life. New 
York 20: Affiliated Publishers, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 314 pp. 60¢. 
Contains “I Remember Mama” by James van Druten, “Life with Father” by 
Howard Lindsey and Russell Crouse, and “You Can’t Take It with You” by 
Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman. 

—————. Three Dramas of American Individualism. New York 20: Affili- 
ated Publishers, Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 265 pp. 60¢. Contains “Golden 
Boy” by Clifford Odits, “High Tor” by Maxwell Anderson, and “The Magnifi- 
cent Yankee” by Emmet Lavery which depict individualism with its drama, 
fraility, and humor. A paperback. 

—————. Three Dramas of American Realism. New York 20: Affiliated 
Publishers, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 312 pp. 60¢. Contain “Idiot's 
Delight” by Robert E. Sherwood, “Street Scene” by Elmer L. Rice, and “The 
Time of Your Life” by William Saroyan. A paperback. 

MESSINGER, HEINZ. Langenscheidt’s Concise German Dictionary 
(German-English). New York 3: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 
672 pp. $3.75. This book, modern and matter-of-fact, is a practical dictionary, 
twice the size of Langenscheidt’s Pocket Dictionary. It has 75,000 entries, 
including American usage, many new words, and current idiomatic expressions. 
In addition, there are tables of weights and measures, a list of abbreviations, 
and an account of the rules governing German pronunciation. 

MEYER, G. P. Pioneers of the Press. Skokie, Illinois: Rand McNally & 
Company, 8255 Central Park Avenue. 1961. 98 pp. $2.95. The author relates 
the background of the struggle to establish a newspaper, to keep it going, and 
analyzes the news stories (thereby giving more than a glimpse of early Ameri- 
can history). He also draws vivid portraits of the men responsible for the 
paper, and discusses the changes under various editors. Finally, he tells about 
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the competition when, in 1719, the second newspaper was published, and about 
the first newspaper “war” when a third paper appeared. 

MICOCCI, HARRIET. Captain Orkle’s Treasure. New York 21: Ivan 
Obolensky, Inc. 1961. 153 pp. $3.95. A mysterious boat, an incredibly wise 
and benign pirate, an impertinent parrot, a sea serpent and an enraged dragon 
make up the basic elements of this story. 

MILLER, W. W. Russians as People. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 300 Park Avenue South. 1961. 205 pp. $3.95. Few men can claim 
to know the Russian people and countryside as well as Wright Miller, whose 
experience extends over twenty-six years of visits and residence in the Soviet 
Union. In Russians as People, Mr. Miller provides an analysis of the Russian 
character made manifest in all aspects of Soviet society in its daily activities, 
apart from the politics and struggle for power that have long obscured our 
understanding of the Russians themselves. 

MOORE, PATRICK. The Solar System. New York 19: Criterion Books, 
Inc., 6 West 57th Street. 1961. 127 pp. $3. The author, the eminent British 
astronomer, develops for the young reader the fascinating, factual story of man’s 
study of the heavens over the centuries. He introduces the great scientists of 
the past—Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler—whose work laid the foundation for 
modern advances in astronomy. Then he leads the reader to a telescope and 
acquaints him with the special characteristics of the various bodies which exist 
in our system meteors. 

MORITZ, CHARLES, editor. Current Biography Yearbook, 1960. New 
York 52: The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue. 1961. 524 pp. 
$6. This twenty-first annual volume, like its predecessors, covers some forty 
subject fields, ranging from the Madison Avenue world of advertising to the 
Broadway world of the theater. Winners of the 1960 Nobel Prizes and Pulitzer 
Prizes are again the subjects of biographical sketches. 

The number of revised articles in the twenty-first volume more than triples 
the number included in the twentieth yearbook. Sketches have been made as 
accurate and objective as possible through careful researching by Current 
Biography writers in newspapers, magazines, authoritative reference books, 
and the news releases of government agencies. Immediately after their pub- 
lication in monthly issues, the articles are submitted to the biographees to give 
them an opportunity to suggest corrections in time for Current Biography Year- 
book. Sketches have also been revised before inclusion in the yearbook to take 
account of major changes in the careers of biographees. With the exception of 
occasional interviews, the questionnaire remains the main source of direct 
information. 

MORLEY, FRANK. The Great North Road: A Journey in History. New 
York 11: The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 331 pp. $5. In 
this book, the author uses the historic road as a thread through a labyrinth. The 
book is an individual look at the life of the Western World throughout the 
past twenty centuries—a life that goes on. It provides a compact story of the 
formation and growth of the important institutions of the English-speaking 
world, told primarily as social history, with an eye upon heritages. It is pre- 
sented as a personal essay by a man of maturity who wakes up to the fact 
that there are a lot of things in present-day Western society which he has taken 
for granted, but which came into being somehow. How did the big things come 
into being, how did the big changes come about? This leads the author to 
ask, and attempt to answer, a good many questions not included in orthodox 
histories. 
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MUIR, JANE. Of Men and Numbers. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1961. 249 pp. $3.50. The author traces the 
surprisingly colorful lives of the great mathematicians from Pythagoras down 
to Georg Cantor. She tells how their work helps build the edifices of modern 
mathematical thought and how their conclusions have radically altered man’s 
view of himself and his universe. 

NEAL, H. E. Treasures by the Millions. New York 18: Julian Messner, 
Inc., 8 West 40th Street. 1961. 192 pp. $3.50. Of the 52,000,000 priceless 
treasures at the Smithsonian Institution, only a few thousand are on public view. 
This book tells about many of the public exhibits, about those that the public 
never sees, and takes the reader behind the scenes to meet and observe the 
scientists and other experts who do the real work of the Smithsonian. 

NEWTON, DOUGLAS, editor. Disaster, Disaster, Disaster. New York 
‘22: Franklin Watt, Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 1961. 252 pp. $2.95. These 
are the true, eyewitness accounts of wholesale death-by-disaster. Nothing can 
surpass the unimaginable horror of cities obliterated, countrysides broken and 
altered forever, communities left childless, thousands perishing in minutes— 
entombed, or drowned, or burned. 

Yet each of these disasters provided, provided at terrible cost, a bloody 
blueprint for the prevention of similar catastrophes. The Chicago fire, which 
burned an entire then-modern city to the ground, radically changed building 
codes. The Titanic sinking brought about the provision by law that ships must 
carry enough lifeboats for the rescue of every soul aboard. Head-on collision 
in the clouds over the Grand Canyon brought about new controls, new divisions 
of the crowded sky. 

NOBLE, IRIS. William Shakespeare. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc., 
8 West 40th Street. 1961. 190 pp. $2.95. Born in Stratford, England, in 1564, 
young Shakespeare was a dreamy, imaginative boy who hated working in his 
father’s glove shop. In his spare time he wandered the forest of Arden, soaked 
up folklore and wrote verse. At eighteen he married pretty Anne Hathaway 
and struggled to support a growing family, earning a pittance as a law clerk. 
But the work was drudgery. Suddenly, compulsively, he joined a group of 
strolling players and went to London. 

NOLAN, P. T. Round-the-World Plays for Young People. Boston 16: 
Plays, Inc., Publishers, 8 Arlington Street. 1961. 291 pp. $5. The one-act 
plays in this book present in entertaining, dramatic form the customs and 
characteristics of peoples of foreign lands. The book contains eighteen royalty- 
free plays representing such far-flung lands as China, England, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Holland, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, Poland, 
Scotland, Spain, Switzerland, as well as the United States. 

NORTON, ANDRE. Ride Proud, Rebel! Cleveland 2: The World Pub- 
lishing Company, 2231 W. 110th Street. 1961. 255 pp. $3.75. This, then, is 
also the dramatic story of the long, agonizing retreat of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee from Harrisburg in Mississippi, where Boyd was wounded, to the rout of 
Selma and final surrender. Based on unpublished sources and written by a 
master storyteller, Drew's adventures as a scout for Forrest during the last 
year of the Confederacy make not only a gripping tale but also graphically 
portray the courage and strength of men who met defeat with honor. 

NOURSE, A. E., and ELEANORE HALLIDAY. So You Want To Be a 
Nurse. New York 16: Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street. 1961. 186 pp. $3. 
The authors present an over-all picture of nursing, contrasting the popular 
stereotype with reality. Personal, scholastic, training, and examination qualifica- 
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tions for nurses are then discussed. The various academic approaches are 
covered—the three-year program leading to an R.N. degree, and the variants. 

OBRUCHEV, VLADIMIR. Plutonia. New York 19: Criterion Books, 
Inc., 6 West 57th Street. 1961. 253 pp. $3.95. Exploring an uncharted 
continent of ice in the Pacific Arctic, the expedition of high-ranking Russian 
scientists lands on the frozen shore, and setting out toward the wintry interior, 
suddenly discovers they are descending rather than climbing. The landscape 
slowly changes from barren ice to a tundra covered with grass, shrubs, and 
small trees; a strange red sun, dotted with black spots, breaks through the 
heavy clouds; and then far off against the sky, they see what appears to be a 
small mountain. Nearing it, they're astonished to find that it’s not a mountain 
at all, but a living mamoth—a beast that has been extinct on the earth for 
centuries. Gradually the men realize that they are no longer on the earth, 
but inside it, traveling along the surface of a mysterious inner planet, lighted 
by its own dying sun. They christen the sun Pluto and the strange planet 
Plutonia. 

O'CONNOR, MARY. Flying Mary O'Connor. Skokie, Illinois: Rand 
McNally & Company, 8255 Central Park Avenue. 1961. 144 pp. $2.50. Mary 
O'Connor, the only air-line stewardess in the world for whom a plane has been 
named, is a generous, warmhearted woman with the sunny personality that goes 
with her good old Irish name. These characteristics come through plainly as 
she tells her story. 

OPOTOWSKY, STAN. The Kennedy Government. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 300 Park Avenue, South. 1961. 208 pp. $3.95. Here 
are profiles of the new White House staff members, the cabinet members, many 
of the important executive appointments outside the cabinet, the heads of key 
regulatory agencies, the congressional leaders, and the important new National 
Democratic Party functionaries. 

PATON, ALAN. Tales from a Troubled Land. New York 17: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 128 pp. $3.50. Since 1948 Mr. 
Paton’s moral leadership has become an ever increasing factor in the unfor- 
tunate political and racial events involving his homeland, South Africa. Because 
of his outspoken criticism of current policies there, his passport was recently 
revoked in an effort to stifle or at least soften this voice of protest. 

PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES. Recom- 
mended Curriculum in the Social Studies for the Secondary Schools. Indiana, 
Pennsylvania: Office of the Dean of Instruction, Indiana State College. 1961. 
69 pp. $1.50. This bulletin is intended to help teachers and administrators 
with the revision of their curriculum in secondary-school social studies. The 
introductory section of the bulletin contains a statement of the factors that are 
relevant to the preparation of a social studies curriculum and a statement of 
how the bulletin should be used. The main part of the bulletin contains a 
concise outline of the course proposals for a sound program of social studies in 
the secondary school. The Council hopes that steps may be taken to prepare 
a supplementary bulletin for each grade level in which the specific objectives 
of the course, effective teaching procedures, and useful resources may be sug- 
gested to the teacher. 

This bulletin was prepared by a committee of the Pennsylvania Council for 
the Social Studies. The study was conducted over a period of three years. In 
addition to much individual work, the committee held six extended sessions at 
which times consideration was given proposals made by the State Steering 
Committee and by many members of the Council. 
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PETERS, MAX; JEROME SHOSTAK; JEROME COLEMAN; and 
DANIEL GUNSHER. Barron’s How To Prepare for High Entrance Examina- 
tions. Great Neck, New York: Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 343 Great 
Neck Road. 1961. 512 pp. (8%” x 11”). Paper, $2.98; cloth $4.95. A newly 
published review book for 6th-, 7th-, and 8th-grade pupils. It is a comprehen- 
sive reference and review course for the basic factual equipment that all 
students need in order to make good grades in high school. Review of rules, 
diagnostic test, extensive summaries of subject matter, glossaries of basic terms, 
study suggestions, and exercises all foster long-range preparation as well as 
aiding in quick spot review. It contains basic rules, helpful correction devices, 
2,000 “spelling demons” listed alphabetically for practice and review, compre- 
hensive diagnostic practice and mastery tests, improvement hints, drills, 1,800 
high-frequency vocabulary words, 150 challenging reading passages, each 
followed by comprehension tests on title, context, fact, judgment. Graded exam- 
inations, all completely answered. 

PETERSON, H. L. A History of Firearms. New York 17: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 62 pp. $3.50. The invention of gun- 
powder, probably in the thirteenth century, began a whole new era in the 
concept of weapons and the history of man. From the earliest known gun 
dating from 1326, a cannon-like weapon that must have shot iron “arrows, 
here is the fascinating story of men’s search for a faster, surer, and more reliable 
firearm. 

POSIN, D. Q. Chemistry for the Space Age. Chicago 6: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 333 West Lake Street. 1961. 689 pp. $5.40. This chemistry book 
attempts to contribute to the general education of all students. It also strives 
to act as a springboard for those students who may wish to specialize in chem- 
istry or another science in their future careers. Its contents emphasize the 
following (1) chemistry is universal and the study of it will yield an under- 
standing of the new worlds now within the grasp of man—the world of new 
insights into matter and energy and the actual new worlds in space; (2) the 
study of chemistry helps to foster the development of an objective attitude 
toward man and nature and develops dispassionate approaches toward problems 
in an often-puzzling world; (3) the study of chemistry brings new knowledge 
per se—facts, figures, principles, and laws—the basic structural elements of any 
science; (4) chemistry develops certain skills and encourages the student to 
experiment—to explore for himself the endlessly wonderful world in which he 
lives. 

This book contains diagrams, illustrations, and learning exercises, as well 
as varieties of problems. The exercises, will help the student to make com- 
parisons and discover new connections and relationships; they will also help 
him to apply his knowledge and comprehension to new situations and to estab- 
lish techniques of confidence in problem solving. 

These exercises include more than 50 sections, each called “A Test,” as well 
as sets of “Application Exercises” at the end of every chapter. There are, also, 
sets of “Exercises in Scientific Problems Solving.” Altogether, the exercises 
contain some 250 discussion questions, some 200 quantitative problems, and 
more than a thousand items that require brief answers. The latter include 
many of the newest form of test items recommended by specialists in testing 
and evaluation. All who use this book have permission to duplicate the ob- 
jective tests in any form desired for classroom use. 

PRESCOTT, J. B. Lion in the Hills. New York 16: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
432 Fourth Avenue. 1961. 250 pp. $3.50. This is an Arizona wilderness story 
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of a lonely boy, Alec Temple; also of an old hunter and a lion cub called Rusty. 
It describes the raising of the orphaned lion cub by Alec who, having lost his 
own mother, finds something kindred in their relationship. The bond thus 
created weathers not only the old hunter’s doubts about raising the cub, but 
also the misgivings of the boy’s father, who is a forest ranger. It even outlasts 
a forest fire which sets Rusty at a fearsome liberty and leads to his pursuit. 

Private Independent Schools. Wallingford, Connecticut: Bunting and 
Lyon, Publisher. 1960. 1,160 pp. $7.50. The bulk of the information in this 
fourteenth editien describes 850 independent schools in all parts of the country, 
including boarding, day, elementary, secondary, boys’, girls’, and coeducational 
schools. This information is presented in the form of full-length descriptions 
for approximately 250 of the schools and short listings for the remaining schools. 
Both the long articles and the short listings have been prepared by the editors 
of the book, and all copy has been submitted to the schools for revision prior to 
publication. 

Several pages of the book are devoted to the educational associations which 
serve the independent school field. These groups include the regional accredit- 
ing associations which set basic standards for the public and private schools and 
colleges, standards which are usually accepted by the state departments of 
education. 

RANSOM, J. C., editor. Selected Poems of Thomas Hardy. New York 
11: The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 134 pp. $4.50. Here is 
Thomas Hardy as naturalist, as heretic, as fabulist, as disaffected Victorian, 
and as the principal Voice of Irony among the poets of his age. In his verse, 
he indulges frankly in speculations. In this book the editor lets Hardy's poetry 
speak for itself and delineate its proper stature, as he paves the way for a 
rediscovery of its true greatness. 

REEDER, COL. RED. Clint Lane in Korea. New York 16: Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, Inc., 124 East 30th Street. 1961. 208 pp. $3.50. Clint Lane’s first 
hour in Korea was anything but calm. It was as mixed up as his own feelings 
about the place. At one minute he and Bingo and two Marine guards and their 
driver were faced with a wild, howling mob; next minute, Clint and his com- 
panions were enjvying the quiet and shelter of a typical Korean home. It was 
there that Clint Lane met Jim-Joe Bong, “the best boy in Inchon,” who was 
destined to play such a large part in Clint’s life, just as Clint did in Jim-Joe’s. 

RIEDMAN, S. R. Food for People, revised. New York 16: Abelard- 
Schuman, Limited, 404 Fourth Avenue. 1961. 190 pp. $3. The author tells 
the story of how people learned the facts of nutrition, and how human cells 
use food to furnish energy and materials to grow on. She shows how proteins, 
calcium, and iron in your food become part of your muscles, bone, and blood 
—how your body stores fats and carbohydrates and why you need water and 
vitamins. 

Running. East Ardsley Wakefield Yorkshire, England: Educational Pro- 
ductions Limited. 1961. 32 pp. (5%” x 8”). 2 shillings, 6 pence. This is the 
first of a new series of books to be devoted to athletics with emphasis on how 
the athlete and the budding athlete can train himself to become proficient in 
whichever branch of the sport he adopts. Practice is the basic requirement and 
the book deals with this in all its various aspects, concentrating on the funda- 
mentals. It covers sprinting, starting, relay racing, hurdling, distance running 
and training in general. Fully illustrated. 

RUTT, A. H. Home Furnishing, second edition. New York 16: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Park Avenue, South. 1961. 516 pp. $7.50. This book 
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offers not only many practical decorating suggestions, but also a discussion of 
the basic principles underlying artistic, tasteful decorations. It offers a thor- 
ough analysis of modem and traditional styles in houses and furnishing. It con- 
siders the most pleasing types of modern furniture, such as the Scandinavian, 
Oriental, and American. It describes the period styles in details and shows how 
to select and combine them. 

There is a complete Section, Part III, on home planning, in which the author 
shows how to make a floor plan according to family needs, how to select a de- 
sign for the exterior of the house, and how to choose interior finishes for walls 
and floors. 

Home Furnishing contains a host of practical suggestions for selecting and 
arranging furniture, carpets, drapery, and upholstery fabrics. Lamps and light- 
ing problems, pictures, flower arrangement, landscaping, and many other topics 
also get special attention. Indeed, the book provides valuable tips for just 
about any kind of home furnishing problem. There is a particularly useful 
chapter on furnishing costs and budgets which gives information on low and 
medium cost furniture and indicates dozens of clever ways to stretch the 
decorating dollar. 

SAVORY, PHYLLIS. Zulu Fireside Tales. New York 22: Hastings House, 
Publishers, Inc., 151 East 50th Street. 1961. 64 pp. $2.95. Around their 
fires, in their huts by night, from time immemorial, the Zulus have relied upon 
the spoken word to pass their folk tales from one generation to another. Now 
their children are taught to read and write, the old custom of the nightly “fire- 
side tales” is dying out—and, with education, the tales themselves are being 
lost to memory. It is from few indeed that one can hear these tales today, as 
those who know them are shy to tell them to a European. The author has 
tried to tell these tales as she has heard them, through the mind of a native. 
Some of them are very strange, but it must be remembered that some of our 
own fairy tales are also strange. The author has also endeavored to write them 
for all to read, young and old alike. 

SCHNEIDER, LEO. Space in Your Future. New York 17: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, Inc., 750 Third Avenue. 1961. 260 pp. $3.75. In simple, 
lucid terms, with interesting experiments throughout, a well-known writer— 
who is also a science teacher—describes the world we live in, the solar system 
beyond, our galaxy, and the universe itself. Our atmosphere, its contents and 
its functions, the individual planets revolving around our life-giving sun, the 
vastness of our Milky Way, and finally the immensity of the universe are un- 
folded here compellingly, logically, and vividly. 

SCHULZ, R. W., and R. T. LAGEMANN. Physics for the Space Age. 
Chicago 6: J. B. Lippincott Company, 333 West Lake Street. 1961. 479 pp. 
$5.60. This is a textbook for the eleventh- or twelfth-grade course in physics 
and has been designed for those students—25 to 30 per cent of the student 
population—who take physics, most of whom rank academically in the upper 
50 per cent of the class. It is the product of five years of preparation. Many of 
the ideas and instructional devices that have been introduced into the text 
are new and original. The cultural values of physics are emphasized as part 
of the general education of all students, while providing the firm foundation 
needed by some students for later, more highly specialized science study. 

The content of the text is organized in a series of units to which teachers 
are accustomed—heat, electricity and magnetism, atomic and nuclear physics, 
forces in fluids, and so on. Within units, there is logical organization of sub- 
ject matter into chapters, center-head questions, and bold-face partial answers. 
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The units appear in a suggested sequence, but this sequence is flexible and may 
be altered according to the preferences of the individual teacher. A laboratory 
manual, Experiments and Exercises in Physics (176 pages) also supplements 
the text. 

SEYMOUR, A. H. Toward Morning. Chicago 7: Follett Publishing Com- 
pany, 1010 W. Washington Blvd. 1961. 144 pp. $2.95. This is the story of 
fourteen-year-old Teresa Nagy, whose brother Janos was a leader of the young 
Freedom Fighters. Like many other girls in Budapest, Teresa did her share to 
help the Freedom Fighters. She collected food, bottles to hold the gasoline 
they threw at the tanks, shoelaces to use for wicks, and gasoline. 

SFERRA, ADAM; M. E. WRIGHT; and L. A. RICE. Personality and 
Human Relations, second edition. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street. 1961. 224 pp. $3.50. This book is founded on 
the scientific fact that any indivdual who desires may improve his human 
relationships through understanding of his personality and cooperation with 
others. The text discusses physical, intellectual, social, and emotional dimen- 
sions of personality and suggests how these may be organized for self-govern- 
ment. There are helpful chapters on study, reading, conversation and speech, 
interests, manners, dress, and grooming. The revised edition also offers a new 
chapter concerned with establishing a personal philosophy of life and shows 
how such a philosophy of life may serve as an integrating force in personality 
development and in human relations. 

SHAPIRO, IRWIN. The Golden Book of California. New York 20: 
Golden Press, Inc., Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 96 pp. 
(7%”" x 10%”). $2.99. In a dramatic yet simple narrative, with a profusion 
of color pictures and specially prepared maps, here is the exciting saga of 
California, from the days of the Spanish explorers to the Golden State’s dynamic 
present. Full-color paintings, drawings, photographs, prints, and maps are 
integrated with the text to make the past a living experience for young readers. 

The Snow Queen and Other Tales. New York 20: Golden Press, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 140 pp. $3.99. This book contains stories told by 
Hans Christian Andersen, the Brothers Grimm, Alexandre Dumas, Henri Troyat, 
and Andre Bay, translated from the French by Marie Ponsot and illustrated in 
four and two colors by Adrienne Segur. The selection of stories is imaginative 
and choice. Included are classic tales by Andersen and the Brothers Grimm; 
a remarkable new story by Henri Troyat; traditional Russian fairy tales; and 
the complete “Story of a Nutcracker” told by Alexandre Dumas. 

SPEAS, J. C. My Love, My Enemy. New York 16: William Morrow and 
Company, Inc., 425 Park Avenue, South. 1961. 286 pp. $3.75. Played against 
the exciting background of the War of 1812, this story ranges in colorful set- 
ting from Annapolis and Washington to Bermuda, Europe, and the high seas. 
It has for its central character a most appealing and impulsive heroine. 

STAUBACH, C. N., and J. W. WALSH. First-Year Spanish, revised edi- 
tion. Boston 7: Ginn & Company, Statler Bldg. 1961. 506 pp. $4.68. This 
book, though intended primarily for beginners in Spanish, is equally suitable 
for students who have already gained some knowledge of Spanish from ele- 
mentary-school aural-oral language programs. Not only will such a student 
find himself on familiar ground in it, for the reason that the organization of the 
early lessons is in harmony with his own experience of the language; but also 
with its help he can now systematize what he has learned in reading and writing 
the language. 
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From the beginning, both teaching and learning are to be done, as much 
as they can be, orally. The student begins at once to hear the spoken language, 
in short sentences that develop out of one another naturally, and to learn to 
recognize meanings; then to imitate what he hears. As soon as practicable, 
he applies his recognizing and imitating skills, within carefully controlled limits, 
to reading and writing. 

STERLING, DOROTHY. The Silver Spoon Mystery. New York 36: 
Scholastic Book Services, 33 West 42nd Street. 1961. 160 pp. 35¢. This is the 
story of the search for some old silver spoons for a display at the public library. 

Sterling Guide to Summer Jobs. New York 16: Sterling Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue. 1961. $2.50. This book covers many aspects 
of the job situation, from positions paying the highest wages to those that com- 
pensate for lower pay with valuable experience for a future career. Outlining 
many job possibilities—jobs that involve travel, working with people, selling 
jobs, and unusual temporary jobs—this guide both tells the duties each job 
entails and the qualifications the discriminating employer is seeking. Included 
also is a chapter on job etiquette and the do’s and don'ts of employment pro- 
cedures. 

SUTTON, ANN and MYRON. Steller of the North. Skokie, Illinois: Rand 
McNally & Company, 8255 Central Park Avenue. 1961. 231 pp. $3.50. This 
book is a true story. In part, it tells of Captain Vitus Bering’s last voyage of 
discovery through the raging North Pacific Ocean in search of America. Only 
half of the expedition returned, and then only after a heroic battle against great 
hardships and enormous misfortune. 

TOLSTOY, LEO. Anna Karenina. New York 22: New American Library 
of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 808 pp. 95¢. The 
famous classic in a new translation. 

TRAIN, ARTHUR. Mr. Tutt at His Best. New York 17: Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 371 pp. $4.50. A collection of 14 of 
“Mr. Tutt’s” most famous court cases selected from the many that first appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post. Contains an introduction by Judge Harold R. 
Medina. 

Treasures of Holkham Library, Parts I and Il. East Ardsley Wakefield 
Yorkshire, England: Educational Productions Limited. 1961. 25 shillings per 
set. These two sets, composed of 12 color filmslides each, are made up of 
selected illustrations from the many manuscripts in the Earl of Leicester's 
Library at Holkam. Art teachers should find these sets a particularly useful 
means of comparing the styles of different manuscripts. These sets show the 
different decorative treatment of the initials, the various types of script and 
subject matter, how the artist has treated the subject and the styles of the 
different periods. Notes for each slide accompany each set. 

TURGCENER, IVAN. Fathers and Sons. New York 22: The New Ameri- 
can Library, 510 Madison Avenue. 1961. 207 pp. 50¢. The author attacks 
all social classes. 

United States Aircraft Missiles and Spacecraft. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Aviation Education Council, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 1961. 
156 pp. (8%” x 11”). $1.50. This booklet, now in its eighth edition, describes 
the Nation’s achievement in the aerospace field during 1960. It contains many 
pictures of planes and also descriptions of each. 

The Universal Webster. New York 3: Barnes and Noble, 105 Fifth Ave- 
nue. 1961. 416 pp. (4%” x 2%”). 95¢. This handy English dictionary con- 
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tains 17,000 entries with brief but comprehensive definitions. It includes words 
in common usage, the more difficult words found in journals and literature, and 
modern scientific and technical terms. Examples are given of specific ways of 
using fundamental words. A number of inflected and irregular forms are also 
listed. 

UTECHIN, S. V. Everyman's Concise Encyclopaedia of Russia. New 
York 10: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Park Avenue, South. 1961. 650 pp. 
$7.95. This encyclopaedic dictionary contains in alphabetical order some 
2,050 articles on every aspect of Russia and Russian life—her history, her topog- 
raphy, her national biography, her religion and philosophy, her art, her music, 
her literature, and her contribution to science. 

It provides in a condensed and easily accessible form the basic information 
on Russia that is likely to be needed by English students, politicians, journalists, 
and the large class of people who are generally interested in the subject. 

VEHENNE, HUGUES. The Story of Father Dominique Pire. New York 
10: E. P. Dutton & Company, 300 Park Avenue, South. 1961. 220 pp. $4.50. 
Since the Second World War, Father Pire’s faith and love for his fellow men 
have been translated into concrete action through his great work in aid of 
displaced persons who could not qualify for admission into other nations, and 
his leadership of the remarkable Europe of the Heart movement. 

VOLTAIRE. Candide, Zadig and Selected Stories. New York 20: New 
American Library, 501 Madison Avenue. 1961. 352 pp. 50¢. The author 
derides the bureaucracies of his day. Translated by Donald Frame. A paper- 
back. 

WALSER, RICHARD. Thomas Wolfe. New York 3: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
105 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 170 pp. $1. This is an introduction and an interpre- 
tation of the writer, Thomas Wolfe. It is an attempt on the part of the author 
to ascertain the attitudes and beliefs of Wolfe as he shows their effect upon his 
writings. 

WASSERSUG, J. D. Hospital with a Heart. New York 16: Abelard- 
Schuman, Limited, 404 Fourth Avenue. 1961. 160 pp. $3. This book about 
hospitals is written primarily for the young adult who might be interested in a 
career in nursing, medicine, science, or social service. An average hospital 
is dissected and every door, usually marked “Closed,” is opened for the reader's 
inspection. Here is the backstage drama of tissue being rushed from the oper- 
ating room to the pathologist, or “medical detective,” of new drugs being devel- 
oped in the pharmacist’s laboratory, of the busy housekeepers and electricans 
who maintain this huge “hotel.” 

WELLS, HELEN. Cherry Ames, Rural Nurse. New York 10: Grosset & 
Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway. 1961. 181 pp. $1. A peddler is going from 
door-to-door around the countryside selling a harmful “cure-all” medicine to 
unsuspecting farmers. Cherry and an inspector of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration expose themselves to great risk in discovering where the drug is being 
made. 

WINSLOW, O. E. John Bunyan. New York 11: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 254 pp. $5. The author tells John Bunyan’s 
story against the foreground of mid-seventeenth century England, a time of 
turmoil and confusion on every level of society, as well as a time of hopeful 
change. Bunyan appears not as a giant, but as a simple man content to keep 
within the stratum to which he was born, and unaware of the role he was 
playing in English religious and social history. Yet his life not only personifies 
the mystery of genius, it also dramatizes the power of conviction in a single 
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human life and the emergence of an unlikely leader at a time of national 
upheaval. 

WYATT, ISABEL. The Dream of King Alfdan. Chicago 7: Follett Pub- 
lishing Company, 1010 W. Washington Blvd. 1961. 95 pp. $2.75. In the 
old days, many kings held lands in Norway, side by side. This is a story of 
how one king came to be king of all the rest. And it all began with a dream 
in a pigsty. An exciting story of Norway in the early days, retold by Isabel 
Wyatt from an old Norse hero tale. 

WYNDHAM, LEE. Beth Hilton Model. New York 18: Julian Messner, 
Inc. 8 West 40th Street. 1961. 192 pp. $2.95. Lee Wyndham, once a model 
herself, has written an exciting story about a profession girls think of as being 
all glamor. She gives an intriguing behind-the-scenes glimpse into a world of 
competition and dedication, blending authentic information with a delightful 
romance. 

YARMON, MORTON. Invest Smartly. New York 17: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 148 pp. $3.50. This book was written for the 
purpose of assisting and instructing the average citizen in how he can best 
invest today’s excess funds to take care of tomorrow's needs. It explains ter- 
minology, varieties of investments available, and suggests types of investments 
best suited to meeting various individual’ needs, whether those needs be for 
an immediate income or of a long-range nature. In short, it presents relatively 
complex material in simple easy-to-follow form for the intelligent reader who 
wants to know about a subject of considerable importance to him. 

YOUNG, P. T. Motivation and Emotion. New York 16: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Park Avenue, South. 1961. 672 pp. $8.95. This book is a compre- 
hensive textbook in the combined fields of motivation and emotion. While 
there is a current tendency to treat the topic of emotion within the context of 
motivation, or to treat emotion and motivation in closely related chapters, the 
present work recognizes the close relationship of these topics and logically 
treats them together in a single volume. A multifactor approach to the analysis 
of the determinants of human and animal activity is employed which provides 
a broad scope and tolerates rather widely divergent views. 

The book contains the most recent and authentic account of the hedonic 
theory of motivation. The exposition of the author’s research is brought into 
relation with the investigations of other workers in the field. 


Pamphlets 


Admission to Independent Secondary Schools. New Jersey, Princeton: 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street. 1961. 12 pp. Suggestions for 
the school principal and guidance counselor. 

Aids to Educators. Warren, Michigan: Educational Relations Section, 
Public Relations Staff, General Motors Corporation. 1961. 20 pp. An annotated 
list of supplementary teaching materials available from General Motors. 

Aspects of Nato. Porte-Dauphine, Paris: NATO Information Service. 
1961. Free. This is a series of pamphlets on the different activities of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. They are entitled: Defence Production 
and Infrastructure (20 pp.); Economic Problems and NATO (20 pp.); NATO's 
Military Development (20 pp.); Agard in Science and Defense (12 pp.); 
Political Consultation (12 pp.); and Pipelines for NATO (10 pp.). 

BASKIN, SAMUEL. Quest for Quality. Washington 25, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 1961. 24 pp. 15¢. The task of providing quality 
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education for an increasing number of students may yet turn out to be of 
value to higher education. The pressure of enrollments may impel institutions 
to examine critically some of their long and uncritically held assumptions about 
the nature and organization of the teaching-learning process. They may be 
encouraged to try out new methods and new programs designed to improve 
both what the student learns and the way he learns it. 

This report, the seventh in the series of studies on “New Dimensions in 
Higher Education,” summarizes research designed to compare the effectiveness 
of independent study and the more traditional methods of college instruction as 
they are related to student learning; and it describes some of the new curricu- 
lum petterns which are being inaugurated to improve instruction. A number 
of experimental programs are described in sufficient detail to give interested 
readers a view of the purposes and potentialites of these programs, both in 
terms of the quality of the student’s education and in terms of economy in 
the use of college teaching resources. It is hoped that this report will be useful 
to college adminstrators, faculty, and board members as they seek to improve 
the quality of education within their own institutions. 

BROWN, K. E., and E. S. OBOURN. Offerings and Enrollments in Science 
and Mathematics in Public High Schools. Bulletin 1961, No. 5. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1961. 96 pp. 35¢. The scientist and 
mathematician of tomorrow will come from the high-school students of today. 
It is important to appraise this source of our future scientific manpower from 
time to time, both to note the trends and to judge the effectiveness of the 
efforts being made to bolster the defense, security and future welfare of the 
Nation through the improvement of science and mathematics courses in our 
public high schools. It is hoped that the present study, which summarizes the 
offerings and enrollment data obtained for the school year 1958-59, will be a 
significant addition to the series which the U.S. Office of Education has been 
publishing, biennially, since 1954. 

BROWNE, R. E. Curriculum Libraries and Laboratories in California. 
Sacramento: California State Department of Education. 1961. 95 pp. The 
information presented in this bulletin will be of value to school administrators, 
curriculum specialists, and personnel who are endeavoring to strengthen the 
curriculum offered in the schools under their administration and supervision. 
Well organized and properly conducted curriculum laboratories offer means and 
services that may, be used to advantage in strengthening the total educational 
program as well as each part of it. They may be used to advantage for in-service 
educational programs that are especially planned to secure the best possible 
classroom instruction. 

_ CAMMAROTA, GLORIA; J. A. STOOPS; and F. R. JOHNSON. Ex- 
tending the School Year. Washington 6, D. C.: Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1961. 67 pp. $1.25. Through- 
out our country, educators are critically reviewing traditional practices and 
procedures in their quest for excellence in education. They are reexamining 
administrative arrangements for the length of the school day and the school 
year, the time allotments provided for the various subject areas, the provisions 
for curriculum development, and the in-service education of staff and corps. 
They are studying the broad problems of utilization of staff and building 
facilities. 

The writers of this booklet have performed an important service in making 
available a summary of practices and an analysis of the problems. It is the 
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hope of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development that the 
publication will be helpful to local school systems everywhere. 

Classroom Teachers Speak on Teaching as a Profession. Washington 6, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1961. 
24 pp. 25¢. 2-9 copies, 10% discount; 10 or more copies, 20% discount. 
Teaching has been called, and with justification, the pre-eminent profession; yet 
it would be wishful thinking to imply that the teaching profession actually 
commands such status in the minds of the public, or even of many educators. 
For the truly professional teacher, this discrepancy presents a challenge for 
aggressive action. 

As a framework for attacking this problem, the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers chose as its theme for 1960-61, “Teaching Is Our Profession.” 
Analysis of the areas of concern identified five as underlying all others: status 
of the professional organization, internal professional responsibilty and account- 
ability, role of the profession in teacher preparation, role of the profession in 
policy decision, and role of the profession in the development of educational 
goals and methods. 

Next, 54 classroom teachers from 42 states were invited, on the recom- 
mendations of presidents of state departments and advisory council members, 
to attend the Classroom Teachers National Study Conference at NEA Head- 
quarters, November 25-26, 1960. The purpose of the conference was to set 
forth for the Department a statement of position on teaching as a profession 
and to consider plans for action to improve the status of the teaching profession. 

Prior to the conference, working papers and reference materials were sent 
to each participant, and each was instructed to discuss the various issues with 
his local colleagues so that he would be prepared to speak not only for himself, 
but also for the teachers with whom he is associated. Thus, the discussion pre- 
sented here represents the opinions of many classroom teachers. Each of the 
five issues determined beforehand as basic to the problem of the status of the 
teaching profession was considered by a study group at the conference. Class- 
room Teachers Speak on Teaching as a Profession is a summary of the delibera- 
tions of the conference 

The College Board Today. New York 27: CEEB, 475 Riverside Drive, 
1961. 40 pp. Free. A description of the organization, services, and programs 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

Cooperation for Progress in Latin America. New York 22: Committee for 
Economic Development, 711 Fifth Avenue. 1961. 64 pp. $1.00 each with 
discounts for quantities. (Note to educators: Instructors in colleges and 
universities, and academic and public libraries may obtain for teaching pur- 
poses up to 10 copies free of charge. In excess of 10 copies, the regular educa- 
tion discount of 25% will apply.) The Committee for Economic Development 
is a, group of 200 leading businessmen and university presidents who work 
together to conduct research and develop policy recommendations on major 
economic issues, and to sponsor education on how the American economy 
operates. Their purpose is to contribute to full employment and higher living 
standards; to promote economic growth and stability; and to strengthen the 
concepts and institutions essential to progress in a free society. They work not 
from the viewpoint of any particular economic or political group but with the 
object of advancing the general welfare. They offer nine recommendations in 
Cooperation for Progress in Latin America. 

CORRINGTON, J. D. Getting Acquainted with the Microscope. Roches- 
ter 2, New York: Bausch & Lomb, Incorporated. 1961. 39 pp. 50¢. This 
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booklet provides both student and teacher with a thorough introduction to the 
basic instrument for life science courses. Believing that the student should 
“learn by doing,” the author has included many experiments which illustrate 
his primary points and provide the student with a sound working knowledge 
and appreciation of the microscope. These include experiments in accommoda- 
tion, virtual imagery, magnification, etc. Additional experiments, suggested 
for classroom use, demonstrate the importance of the compound microscope in 
chemistry, physics, geology, industry, and crime detection. 

COYLE, D. C. Steel, The Near-Sighted Bellwether. Washington 3, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Avenue, S.E. 1961. 53 pp. 50¢. 
“How to keep the free enterprise system from being swamped by the managed 
price monopolists looms as a major economic and political question,” says Dr. 
Dewey Anderson, Executive Director of Public Affairs Institute, in introducing 
this new Institute study. This study summarizes the findings of the Kefauver 
Senate subcommittee. It ties these recent facts together with the earlier history 
of the steel industry, thus presenting a consecutive story from the origin right 
on down to the decision of the U.S. Court in the electric industry case. 

Curriculum Suggestions and Teaching Aids for World Cultures for Penn- 
sylvania. Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania Council for the Social Studies. 1961. 
55 pp. Since September 1958 a course in World Cultures has been a Pennsyl- 
vania curriculum requirement for graduation. Many teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators have felt that the guide lines for such a course have not yet 
been spelled out sufficiently and that their own earlier training was inadequate 
for this new responsiblity. Many have felt at a loss in adjusting the material 
of the more traditional textbooks in world history to the new requirements and 
in finding suitable supplementary materials. This publication should be of 
value to teachers of World Cultures. 

Decade of Experiment. New York 22: The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, 477 Madison Avenue. 1961. 109 pp. This report, unlike the 
earlier Fund reports that reviewed activities for a year or two, covers the 
decade since the establishment of the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
by the Ford Foundation in 1951. Most, if not all, of its recent work has evolved 
from earlier fields of interest and decisions formed over a period of time about 
promising ways to advance education through the support of experimentation 
and new developments. Thus if seemed that the Fund's activities during the 
past year or two might be more significant if related to its first decade of 
operations. 

Developing a Good School Library Program. Raleigh, North Carolina: 
Director of Publications, State Department of Public Instruction. 1961. 40 pp. 
50¢. A guide for librarians, teachers, and principals, this well-illustrated bulle- 
tin, containing 38 photographs made in North Carolina schools, offers sugges- 
tions for planning and implementing an effective program of school library 
services. 

Part One presents three functions of the school library: guiding pupils in 
reading, listening, and viewing; teaching library study skills; and advising 
with reference and research work. Examples and ideas for implementing these 
functions are put forth in carefully selected illustrations and clear cut phrases. 
Part Two discusses guidelines for the school faculty in planning the library 
program, making library resources available, and selecting and using instruc- 
tional materials. Emphases are placed on developing a schoolwide plan for 
library services; policies for library attendance; policies for circulation of library 
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materials; suggestions for teachers in finding appropriate library materials, and 
planning ahead for reference assignments. 

Education in France. New York 21: Cultural Services of the French 
Embassy, 972 Fifth Avenue. May 1961. 69 pp. Free. Published four times 
each year, this issue gives an idea of the role and significance of cultural rela- 
tions in French intellectual and artistic life. The analyses presented will offer 
proof that France cultural action outside the country is closely bound to our 
philosophy of education. 

The Education of Emotionally Handicapped Children. Sacramento: Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 1961. 88 pp. This is a report to the 
California Legislature of a study planned to find methods of identifying emo- 
tionally handicapped children before their handicaps become twofold, and to 
design, develop, and test special programs and procedures that might help 
the children to achieve educationally to the extent their abilities permit. This 
study is the first known major attempt by a state to help its schools plan ways 
in which early identification of emotionally handicapped children can be 
assured and how essential steps can be taken to minimize the effects of the 
handicaps or to prevent the handicaps from further development. 

Educational Television: A Ford Foundation Pictorial Report. New York 
22: The Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue. March 1961. 68 pp. Free. 
This is one of a series of booklets on activities supported by the Ford Founda- 
tion. The purpose is to present informally and in a general, nontechnical way 
the story of some phase of the Foundation’s work. This pictorial report on the 
growth of educational television describes educational television as “a new 
cultural asset in the United States.” The report gives examples from communi- 
ties in all parts of the country of its two main uses—televised teaching of school 
and college subjects for credit and the telecasting of educational and cultural 
programs for general audiences after school hours over noncommercial educa- 
tional-television channels. 

Electronics: High Frequency. Sacramento: California State Department 
of Education. 1961. 99 pp. In 1960, the State Department of Education estab- 
lished the California Steering Committee for Electronics Education. Member- 
ship on this committee consisted of representatives from the electronics indus- 
try and the public schools. Their prime responsiblity was to develop further 
a coordinated program of electronics education on a state-wide basis. On the 
recommendation of this group, the Technical Education Curriculum Develop- 
ment Series has been initiated. This booklet contains ten suggested experiments 
with additional information on each experiment as to resources needed and 
guides for the teacher. 

EDICOTT, F. S. Guiding Superior and Talented High-School Students. 
Chicago 37: North Central Association, 5835 Kimbark Avenue. 1961. 84 pp. 
At this time when national attention is being focused on the talented students 
within our schools, this booklet is most relevant. Utilizing research data which 
the author has gathered from a six week Counseling and Guidance Training 
Institute, which he conducted at Northwestern University in 1959, as a basis 
for many of his recommendations, Dr. Endicott has written a concise and con- 
crete statement on guidance provisions for superior students. School adminis- 
trators and guidance personnel should find Dr. Endicott’s presentation pertinent, 
and most important, useful in terms of implementing a guidance program for 
the superior students within their schools. 

Factory Jobs—Employment Outlook for Workers in Jobs Requiring Little 
or No Experience or Specialized Training. Bulletin 1288. Washington 25, D. C.: 
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Superintendent of Documents. 26 pp. 25¢. This bulletin, released by the 
U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the 
Veterans Administration, provides occupational information on an area of work 
representing one of the largest fields of employment—“operative” jobs in manu- 
facturing industries. These semiskilled jobs offer thousands of employment 
opportunites for persons with little or no specialized training or experience. 
Some of the occupations covered in the bulletin are assemblers, inspectors, 
machine tool operators, and sewing machine operators. 

Information on these fields of work will be particularly useful to guidance 
counselors who will work with the 7% million young persons expected to leave 
high schooi before graduation and enter the labor force during the 1960's. An 
additional 11% million boys and girls are expected to enter the labor force 
with only a high-school education; many of these young people, too, will need 
occupational information on jobs requiring little or no specialized training or 
experience. 

Films Incorporated, Catalog 62-A. Wilmette, Illinois: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Films Incorporated, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 1961. 161 pp. Free. 
This new catalog, covering offerings from the major Hollywood studios on a 
rental basis, includes a great number of new releases from the Paramount 
Studios—pictures which have just become available, through the medium of 
Films Inc., to the 16mm fans. A detailed explanation of the use of the catalog 
serves as an effective introduction, and then special articles by Barney Balaban 
of Paramount, Spyros Skouras of 20th Century-Fox, and Joseph Vogel of 
M-G-M bring about the feeling that one is actually able to share the glamor 
and e citement that is Hollywood. 

The contents of this catalog are split into 14 major headings and 89 sub 
headings to give the best possible classifications. The main portion of the cata- 
log, featuring major films, is followed by short subject and cartoon listings. 
The index (at the rear) is further broken down with the headings of: “Stars,” 
“Directors,” “Curriculum Enrichment,” “Silent Films,” “Cinemascope Index,” 
“Holiday Index,” “Feature Index,” “Short Subjects,” and “Rental Rates and 
Order Information.” A copy of this new catalog is available to any interested 
individual or group by writing to the Sales Promotion Department. 

FINCHUM, R. N. School Plant Management—Administering the Custodial 
Program. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1961. 106 pp. 
40¢. This bulletin deals with the job of operating school plants so as to utilize 
their potentialities in promoting an effective educational program. This re- 
quires training, knowledges, skills, and services of a specialized nature. School 
officials in charge of school plant management are primarily responsible for 
developing an operating program that will meet this challenge. A thorough 
understanding of operational problems, careful planning, adequate supervision, 
and good judgment are essential to the development and management of this 
program. 

FLANIGAN, JEAN M., project director. Economic Status of Teachers in 
1960-61. Washington 6, D. C.: Research Division, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1961. 52 pp. 75¢. 2-9 copies, 10% dis- 
count, 10 or more copies, 20% discount. This year’s report on the economic 
status of teachers brings together, through tables and charts, information on 
the economics of the teaching profession most frequently requested from the 
NEA Research Division. It presents the latest figures on consumer prices, 
purchasing power of the dollar, the prices of family budgets, teachers’ salaries, 
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earnings of other occupational groups, and the impact of the Federal income 
tax. This report is the sixteenth in this series. 

FORD, E. A. Rural Renaissance: Revitalizing Small High Schools. Bulle- 
tin 1961, No. 11. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1961. 
59 pp. 25¢. This is the story of some promising developments which could 
conceivably revolutionize the instructional programs of our small rural high 
schools. Some of these developments are so new that they are in the experi- 
mental stage; others are quite old and of demonstrated soundness but have 
simply never “caught on.” Many of these developments have significant implica- 
tions for our secondary schools of all sizes in all locations, and some of them 
appropriately modified, have significance for other educational institutions serv- 
ing other age levels. 

All of these developments are at this moment being tried experimentally in 
some public high school. Indisputable conclusions as to the success or failure 
of such developments may not be known for several years; in fact, evaluative 
criteria are admittedly not yet firmly established, while control groups have 
been too often lacking; but the empirical evidence would seem to indicate that 
there are many developments here of promise both to the future experimenter 
and the present practitioner in our schools. 

FRANCE, BOYD. IBM in France.’ Washington 9, D. C.: National Plan- 
ning Association, 1606 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 1961. 108 pp. $1.00. 
This is the tenth case study in the National Planning Association series on 
United States Business Performance Abroad. How a French-managed sub- 
sidiary of a well-known U.S. private corporation has made a “massive” con- 
tribution to the “continued economic and social progress of one of the world’s 
most mature economies” is illustrated. The firm, IBM, France, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the IBM World Trade Corporation, has been “a significant dyn- 
amic force in resurgent postwar France,” the report points out. It has provided 
French industry, business, and government with increasingly effective tools 
and technology for efficient management and administration. 

GLAUDE, P. M. Selective Guide to the Acquisition of Audiolingual and 
Related Materials Useful in Teaching Modern Foreign Languages in the “New 
Key.” Philadelphia 39: Chilton Company, Book Division, 56th and Chestnut 
Streets. 1961. 32 pp. $1.50. Schools which invest money in equipment for 
foreign language laboratories must be prepared to invest corresponding sums 
of money in materials for use with the equipment. Although teachers may be 
encouraged to experiment and to adapt or occasionally to develop materials for 
their own best purposes, they should not be burdened with the production of 
materials in addition to normal classroom responsibilities. 

This publication of selective listings of materials for the commonly taught 
languages may be useful to busy teachers who are perhaps nonplussed when 
confronted with a mass of references which may often seem formless. The 
present listings are not in any sense exhaustive, but they represent a fairly 
comprehensive sampling. Further, because some teachers of modern foreign 
languages also teach Latin, and because in any case the teachers of Latin like- 
wise need energizing and revivifying materials, a short section on that language 
is also included. 

Good Looks. Chicago 9: Dial Research Laboratories, Armour and Com- 
pany, 1355 West 3lst Street. 1961. Free Film. Questions about personal care 
and good grooming for teenage boys and girls are answered in “Good Looks,” 
a new 16mm, 20-minute sound and color film produced for junior high-school 
and senior high-school use by Dial Research Laboratories, Armour & Company. 
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GRAMBS, J. D.; C. G. NOYCE; FRANKLIN PATTERSO’.; and J. C. 
ROBERTSON. The Junior High School We Need. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
1961. 43 pp. $1. The junior high school of the future may be ungraded, with 
some students moving on to high school sooner than others. It may cater to 
the stomachs of adolescents by permitting longer lunch hours and extra food 
breaks. It may operate without bells or buzzers to shatter the air at the end 
of each period. And it may be a place where truancy and refusal to learn are 
alleviated under what would amount to group therapy condition. These are 
some of the possibilities seen in this new booklet. 

GRIFFITH, ALISON, editor. The Role of American Higher Education in 
Relation to Developing Areas. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 1961. 79 pp. $2. Consideration of 
“The Role of American Higher Education in Relation to Developing Areas” 
was the central purpose of the Sixth Annual Conference on University Con- 
tracts Abroad, held in Washington, D. C., November 9, 1960. This publication 
includes the principal conference addresses. It is believed that these papers 
accurately reflect the central concerns of the meeting. 

HALL, D. M. The Dynamics of Group Discussion. Danville, Ilinois: The 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, 19-27 North Jackson Street. 1961. 89 pp. 
$1. Here’s a “how-to-do-it” booklet for group leaders. It tells you how to make 
the group function as a democratic organization, how to make it “click.” This 
is a road map for the leadership team to keep the group “on the track.” It 
tells how to form the group, steps to follow in defining the problem, and most 
important, gives a step-by-step procedure to solve the problem. From a seed 
of an idea to full bloom of solution of the group problem, the booklet gives 
practical and sound information on all details of group operation, with sample 
forms for surveys, group selection blanks, “buzz session” cards, evaluation 
forms, etc. 

HALL, R. C. The National Defense Student Loan Program. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1961. 50 pp. 35¢. The purpose of 
this report on the operation of the Student Loan Program, authorized under 
Title Il of the National Defense Education Act, is to summarize and interpret 
information reported by colleges and universities participating in the Program. 
The report covers the period February 1959, when initial loan fund allocations 
were made, to June 30, 1960, the end of the first full year of the Program. 

International Directories of Education Teachers’ Associations. New York: 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 1961. 127 
pp. The purpose of the “Directory” is threefold: to enable one to get in touch 
with his colleagues abroad; to foster the creation of teachers’ associations; and 
to provide classified information on the subject. It is, therefore, of interest to 
every teacher. 

JENSEN, H. R. Television in Teaching. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Educational Electronics Division, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 532 Sylvan 
Avenue. 1961. 25 pp. $1.50. Based on the author’s experience and wide re- 
search, a list of 17 conclusions, covering fundamental educational and opera- 
tional considerations, are presented. Detailed steps in organizing and planning 
programs and schedules within the framework of educational needs, goals and 
finances are also outlined. Charts and illustrations help explore three basic 
equipment levels and what can be accomplished with each. 

MAUL, R. C. Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1961. 
Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, Research Division, 1201 
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Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1961. 49 pp. $1.00. 2-9 copies, 10% discount; 10 or 
more copies, 20% discount. Fourteenth in the annual series of reports on the 
extent and nature of the teacher shortage in public schools, this research 
report provides up-to-date information on the number of new candidates pro- 
duced by the universities and colleges for eaci: type of public school teaching 
position; emphasizes the need for better distribution of new candidates among 
the teaching fieids; describes the kinds of positions filled by new teachers enter- 
ing the profession; and points up the limitations of local districts in competing 
for new college graduates. It is the authoritative source of information for 
superintendents and boards of education, and a working guide for counselors 
in both high school and colleges. 
. Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, Colleges, and 
Junior Colleges, 1959-60 and 1960-61. Washington 6, D. C.: Research Divi- 
sion, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1961. 88 pp. 
Single copies free while available. This report, fourth in the biennial series, 
represents an effort of the NEA research division to explore the problem of 
providing competent teachers for all institutions of higher education. Employ- 
ing officials know that the task is complex, and that conditions vary from cam- 
pus to campus. It is hoped, therefore, that this nation-wide overview will 
contribute to each administrator's evaluation of his policies and procedures. 
Changing conditions would seem to make a periodic re-examination necessary. 
In alternate years the NEA Research Division conducts a detailed study of 
salaries paid and salary practices in universities, colleges, and junior colleges. 
A full distribution of staff members from top to bottom of the salary range is 
provided; separate groupings are by professional rank, by sex, by type of 
institution, and by region. 

McGRATH, E. J. The Quantity and Quality of College Teachers. New 
York: Columbia University, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 1961. 
26 pp. $1. A report on a study of the quantity and quality of college teachers. 

————~—, and C. H. RUSSELL. Are School Teachers Illiberally Educated? 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 1961. 30 pp. $1. An 
analysis of under-graduate curricula in professional schools. 

MEDSKER, L. L. The Junior College: A Powerful Motivating Force for 
Educational Advancement. Washington 6, D. C.: American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 1961. 12 pp. Single copies 
free, 2-100 copies, 7¢ each; over 100 copies, 5¢ each. This booklet gives new 
facts about the impact of a junior college on high-school graduates, older 
youth, adults, and the community. It helps to answer the questions: What 
further training should a high-school student have in our increasingly complex 
culture? What kind of admissions policies should junior colleges have? Should 
a junior college be tuition-free? What emphasis should be given on the types 
of courses offered by the junior college? How important are adequate programs 
in junior colleges for older youth and adults who do not enroll in the “regular 
college program”? 

MORRIS, GLYN. Using a Timetable in Educational Guidance. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.;: Department of Rural Education, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W. 1961. 64 pp. $1. Discounts on quantity orders. Every recent study 
of secondary education has underlined the need for more and better guidance 
services. Guidance programs, like schools themselves, are rapidly growing and 
changing. So are the conditions and circumstances which confront each crop 
of high-school graduates. In brief form, this pamphlet attempts to give direc- 
tion to teachers, counselors and administrators in their efforts to give appro- 
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priate educational guidance to junior and senior high-school pupils. Special 
emphasis may seem to be on getting students ready for college, but the contents 
and procedures suggested are equally appropriate for and are, in fact, directed 
to all students. 

NEA Research Bulletin. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Research Division, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1961. 63 pp. 60¢. 
2-9 copies, 10% discount; 10 or more copies, 20% discount. Discussion and 
statistics on need for new teachers, school-board rules, handicapped children, 
school salaries, and merit salary plans. 

1960 Census. Chicago 54: Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza. 1961. 110 pp. A supplement to the World Book 
Encyclopedia giving the latest population figures for states, counties, cities, and 
towns in the U.S. 

NUGENT, V. J., editor. Christian Marriage. Jamaica, New York: St. 
John’s University Press. 1961. 61 pp. Discusses contemporary problems. 

OBOURN, E. S. Science as a Way of Life. Washington 25, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents. 1961. 27 pp. 15¢. This presentation is an outgrowth 
of talks given by the author before groups of science teachers and others con- 
cerned with improving science education in elementary and secondary schools. 

Planning for Excellence in High School Science. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Science Teacher Association, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1961. 
68 pp. $1. 2-9 copies, 10% discount; 10 or more copies, 20% discount. This 
is a report from the NSTA which expresses the beliefs and hopes of the Asso- 
ciation as it aims to assist teachers in analyzing and projecting for science 
education at the secondary-school level. It is heartening to witness current, 
critical re-examinations of the scientific and educational enterprises. All science 
teachers have the responsibility to re-examine their own field of endeavor just 
as critically and to take appropriate action. 

Through the encouragement and support of the National Science Founda- 
tion, NSTA was enabled to bring together fifty specialists in education, science, 
and science teaching for a work conference at Washington, D. C. in November 
1959. The goal was to develop guidance for the reshaping of science courses 
and curricula and to study ways which might assure that classrooms will have 
suitable personnel, facilities, and materials for use in future programs. The 
initial conference was followed by extensive consultation among'the conferees 
and with members of the Conference Executive Committee. From these 
exchanges and “conferences by mail” emerged the final report. 

President Kennedy's Inter-American Program for Social Progress. Ques- 
tions and Answers. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 
1961. 23 pp. 15¢. On March 13, 1961, President Kennedy enunciated a call 
for an “Alliance for Progress” with our neighbors in Latin America, and the 
following day asked Congress to appropriate $500 million for a cooperative 
program of social progress for Latin America. This request to Congress was for 
the purpose of putting into effect the $500 million program recommended by 
President Eisenhower and authorized by Congress in September 1960. 

More specifically, it was a call to the American people to translate into 
action the historic Act of Bogota, adopted by 19 American States in September 
of 1960—an act which called for a bold new adventure to bring long overdue 
and desperately needed social progress to the peoples of Latin America. 

The questions and answers in this book are designed to present the high- 
lights of the dramatic new attack on social injustice, poverty, illiteracy, squalor, 
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and disease in Latin America—a region of vital importance to the United States 
and the area with the fastest population growth in the world. 

Report of Joint Committee on Mouth Protectors. Washington 6, D. C.: 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Publica- 
tions-Sales, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1960. 24 pp. 50¢. This booklet is 
an authoritative statement on mouth protectors—by the groups most concerned 
with the problem of mouth protection in sports: the athletic directors and the 
dentists. It is a forward step in sports safety, making it possible to play con- 
tact sports without injury to teeth and mouth. 

Research on the Academically Talented Student. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Education Association, Project on the Academically Talented Student, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1961. 92 pp. $1. The purpose of this report is 
to provide assistance to school personnel who are responsible for research on 
the education of academically talented youth. This publication is not primarily 
a review of research, although research is reviewed as illustrative of sound 
procedures and recommended technique. Basic assumptions and procedural 
safeguards are suggested with respect to design, a variety of procedure, and 
evaluation of data. 

SCHAIN, R. L. How To Teach and What To Avoid in the Social Studies. 
New York, Valley Stream, Long Island, Teachers Practical Press, Inc., 47 Frank 
Street. 1961. 64 pp. $1.75. This is one of a series designed to contribute to 
the improvement of the teacher and teaching. 

Science Research Association Educational Catalog, 1961-1962. Chicago 
11: Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 East Erie Street. 1961. 32 pp. This 
catalog includes descriptions of offerings in materials of instruction, guidance, 
tests, and test services. A general alphabetical index is included. 

Seven Studies. Chicago 11: National School Boards Association, 450 East 
Ohio Street. August 1958. 62 pp. One to 9 copies, $1; 10 to 49 copies, 10% 
discount; 50 to 99 copies, 15% discount; 100 to 299 copies, 20% discount; 300 
to 499 copies, 25% discount: 500 or more copies, 30% discount. Postage 
charged on bulk orders of ten or more. In these studies the school boards 
examine some “island of experimentation” in school improvement by means of 
1957 Organization and Action Project. 

The titles and their author consultants are Study Area No. 1 by W. T. 
Sanders, The Need for School Board Leadership in Improving Instruction: 
Reorganization of the Curriculum; Study Area No. 2 by Harold B. Gores, The 
School Board and Experimentation in Full Utilization of Schools and Person- 
nel; Study Area No. 3 by J. W. Edwards, More Individual Attention to Pupils; 
Study Area No. 4 by Clyde M. Hill, How To Secure and Retain Good Teach- 
ers; Study Area No. 5, by Paul J. Misner, The Merit Rating Issue; Study Area 
No. 6 by Charles B. Park, Better Utilization of Teacher Competencies; and 
Study Area No. 7 by Alexander J. Stoddard, The Potentials of Television for 
the Schools: A Challenge to School Boards. 

SHAPIRO, I. S. Learning More About Communication. New York 10: 
National Public Relations Council of Health and Welfare Services, Inc., 257 
Park Avenue, South. 1961. 24 pp. $1. Improved communication is the aim 
of this new publication. Dr. Shapiro, whose early training was in social work 
and who currently also serves as educational consultant, researcher, and teacher, 
has pulled together numerous communication findings developed by social 
scientists and others the past 25 years. Throughout, he urges communicators 
not to generalize from the findings, but to consider them carefully when for- 
mulating and implementing their own communication objectives. He stresses 
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the importance of “knowing what is yet unknown” about the communication 
processes. 

The booklet emphasizes and examines the role of the communicator, the 
recipient of the message, and the message itself. It also advocates wider testing 
and experimentation for communication effectiveness and a strengthened part- 
nership between the social scientist and communication practitioner. Among 
other features of the publication are its list of references which served the 
author’s source material—and suggested guidelines to help the individual com- 
municator take specific steps to improve his effectiveness. 

SHEDD, A. N.; A. K. SCOTT; and J. M. MCCULLOUGH. Careers in 
Science, Mathematics and Engineering. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents. 1961. 44 pp. 25¢. This bibliography of 385 titles was designed 
to suggest sources from which counselors, teachers, secondary-school students, 
and others concerned with vocational guidance decisions can obtain free and 
inexpensive career information. No attempt was made to separate the technical 
from the professional fields, although emphasis was placed on those requiring 
professional training. All publications included in this bibliography are avail- 
able from the sources listed rather than from the U.S. Office of Education. In 
some cases, the supply may be limited. 

SMITH, N. B. Be a Better Reader, Book VI. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1961. 209 pp. $2.04. This book is designed to 
improve the common skills needed in reading all types of material, and to give 
practice in special skills needed in reading history, literature, science, and 
mathematics. The topics were selected for their appeal to senior high-school 
students and the frequency with which they appear in high-school textbooks. 
The skills are those most often needed in studying text and reference books at 
this level. The special vocabularies include technical science and mathematics. 
Hence this book should fit into and reinforce either developmental or remedial 
instruction. 

TAYLOR, J. L.; L. I. GORE; and H. F. GABBARD. Functional Schools 
for Young Children. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 
1961. 89 pp. 65¢. The purpose of this publication is to assist school adminis- 
trators, supervisors, teachers, and laymen in planning functional school facili- 
ties for early elementary education. This publication is also designed to help 
the architect interpret the needs of young children and their school program 
in relation to space, arrangement, and facilities. The publication presents a 
guide, not standards, on planning school facilities. 

Teacher Leaves of Absence. Washington 6, D. C.: Research Division, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1961. 24 pp. 2-9 copies, 10% discount; 
10 or more copies, 20% discount. One of the primary concerns of any local 
association is the personnel policies in effect in the local school system, and 
an essential feature of personnel policies is a suitable plan for teacher leaves 
of absence. This pamphlet is intended to provide local associations with a 
frame of reference with which to evaluate present leave policies and work 
toward improved conditions. The pamphlet does not advocate any particular 
point of view. It is intended to promote discussion through which local groups 
can reach sound conclusions on matters of professional concern. 

TEICHMAN, LOUIS. Rockets and Space Vehicles. New York 19: Library 
and Educational Division, Collier's Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Avenue. 1961 
28 pp. 50¢. This illustrated booklet has been issued by Collier's Encyclopedia 
as a teaching aid. It describes the history and current status of various rocket 
systems and provides an explanation of scientific laws and principles on which 
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rockets and artificial satellites are built. Material for the informative guide was 
drawn from the 1961 edition of the Encyclopedia which contains nearly 300 
articles related to rockets and satellites. The booklet can be used as a teaching 
aid for science studies in high school and college, and as a general reference 
reference guide for all people interested in space research. 

TICKTON, S. G. Teaching Salaries Then and Now—A Second Look. New 
York 22: The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 477 Madison Avenue. 
1961. 45 pp. This is an updated statistical account of a 50-year comparison of 
teachers’ salaries with salaries in other occupations and industries. 

TURNER, R. L., and N. A. FATTU. Skill in Teaching, Assessed on the 
Criterion of Problem Solving. Bloomington: Indiana University Bookstore. 
1961. 40 pp. $1.25. A report on research in this area in the elementary school. 

The Uses of Television in Education. Washington, D. C.: Office of Edu- 
cation, United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 1961. 
32 pp. Reports a seminar on the present status of the use of TV in education. 

WARE, M. L., project director. The Teacher's Day in Court: Review of 
1960. Washington 6, D. C.: Research Division, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W. 1961. 46 pp. 75¢. 2-9 copies, 10% discount; 10 or more copies, 20% 
discount. Each year without fail, Federal and state courts are called upon to 
settle legal controversies involving the public-school teacher. As a result, there 
exists an impressive body of judicial pronouncements in this area of school law 
important alike to the teacher and to those responsible for the administration 
of the public schools. Through the case digests of the judicial opinions rendered 
during 1960, this report brings to the attention of educators information on the 
recent case law developments as it pertains to teachers in their professional 
status. 

WRIGHT, G. S. Requirements for High School Graduation in States and 
Large Cities. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1961. 34 
pp. 20¢. High-school graduation requirements, representing as they do the 
general education area of a high-school’s offerings, are of sngiificance in reflect- 
ing our educational objectives. The general education area of the curriculum 
is designed to provide for the common needs of all boys and girls in our society 
in contrast to the special interests area represented by the elective subjects, 
which serves the individual needs of pupils. Through its required subjects, a 
school can ensure for every pupil the basic instruction which it believes will 
best develop the knowledge, understandings, and attitudes he needs to function 
as an effective citizen. 

YODER, H. W. This Is Latin America. New York 27, Friendship Press, 
475 Riverside Drive. 1961. 36 pp. 85¢. The chapters of this booklet are: 
What Is Latin America?; The people of Latin America; Latin America’s Social 
Structure; Latin America in a Changing World; and Inter-American Relations 
and Protestantism in Latin America. 

YOUNG, F. H. Digital Computers and Related Mathematics. Boston 17: 
Ginn and Cox Company, ‘Statler Building. 1961. 40 pp. 80¢. This booklet is 
divided into three parts: The Digital Computer, Key to a New World; The 
Algebra of Sets, Logic, and Switching Circuits; and Logical Design of Digital 
Computers. 
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TEENAGE BOOKWORMS 

Teenagers are reading more about the world’s political and social problems 
today than they ever did, and they don’t want fiction—they want facts. This 
came out of a nationwide survey of the reading habits of young people aged 
14 to 19 that was conducted by the American Library Association this year in 
46 big city high schools and public libraries. Of the 20 books that were most 
popular with these youthful readers, 12 were about foreign countries such as 
Laos, Greenland, England, the South Seas, Russia, Africa, and the Orient. 
Other popular subjects were personal experiences, biographies, space explora- 
tion and such books as Vance Packard’s The Waste Makers. 

One librarian who participated in the study says that it’s difficult for librarians 
to see the young people they know and serve as “decadent juveniles.” The 
librarians, she says, find in their surveys a “growing awareness of the world 
and its problems among the great majority of young adults. They are not, 
as they are so often publicized, unfeeling, violence-loving mobsters with a 
permanent TV squint.”—Air Letter, NEA, March 6, 1961 


AND NOW THE P. Q. 


A high intelligence quotient does not necessarily mean high achievement. 
In fact, a student with average IQ, but high PQ—Persistence Quotient—often 
lands at the head of his class. What is PQ? Teachers define the student who 
has it as follows: 

He is willing to work without coercion; he is a competitive person with a 
strong desire to excell in the group; he turns in work regularly and on time; he 
has a goal in mind; he is consistent in school attendance; he adjusts his be- 
havior to school expectancies; he is responsible for makeup work; he has good 
study habits; he develops the ability to listen; he is full of energy and activity; 
he gets academic incentive from his parents; and he is competent in reading 
skills.—Air Letter, NEA, March 6, 1961 


A PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE TO THE SCHOOLS ON 
THE PHYSICAL FITNESS OF YOUTH 


The strength of our democracy is no greater than the collective well-being of 
our people. The vigor of our country is no stronger than the vitality and will of 
all our countrymen. The level of physical, mental, moral, and spiritual fitness of 
every American citizen must be our constant concern. 

The need for increased attention to the physical fitness of our youth is clearly 
established. Although today’s young people are fundamentally healthier than 
the youth of any previous generation, the majority have not developed strong, 
agile bodies. The softening process of our civilization continues to carry on its 
persistent erosion. 

It is of great importance, then, that we take immediate steps to ensure that 
every American child be given the opportunity to make and keep himself physi- 
cally fit—fit to learn, fit to understand, to grow in grace and stature, to live fully. 

In answering this challenge, we look to our schools and colleges as the de- 
cisive force in a renewed national effort to strengthen the physical fitness of 
youth. Many of our schools have long been making strenous efforts to assist 
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our young people attain and maintain health and physical fitness. But we must 
do more. We must expand and improve our health services, health education, 
and physical education. We must increase our facilities and the time devoted to 
physical activity. We must invigorate our curricula and give high priority to a 
crusade for excellence in health and fitness. 

To members of school boards, school administrators, teachers, and pupils 
themselves, I am directing this urgent call to strengthen all programs which 
contribute to the physical fitness of our youth. I strongly urge each school to 
adopt the three specific recommendations of my Council on Youth Fitness: 

1. Identify the physically underdeveloped pupil and work with him to im- 
prove his physical capacity. 

2. Provide a minimum of 15 minutes of vigorous activity every day for all 
pupils. 

3. Use valid fitness tests to determine pupil physical abilities and evaluate 
their progress. 

The adoption of these recommendations by our schools will ensure the be- 
ginning of a sound basic program of physical developmental activity. 

In our total fitness efforts the schools, of course, will not stand alone. I urge 
that in all communities there be more coordination between the schools and 
the community, parents, educators, and civic-minded citizens in carrying for- 
ward a resourceful, vigorous program for physical fitness—a program that will 
stir the imagination of our youth, calling on their toughest abilities, enlisting 
their greatest enthusiasm—a program which will enable them to build the energy 
and strength that is their American heritage. 

SPEAKING TO AMERICAN YOUTH 

This organization (Speaking for American Youth) known as SAY has been in 
existence for 21 years. One of its major goals is that of developing substantial 
citizens among the youth of the nation (junior and senior high-school students ) 
who are able to solve their problems and to help others solve theirs. It is a non- 
profit organization. The idea back of the organization is to draw upon the talent 
of the local community to discuss fields of work as well as to induce boys and 
girls to live a life based on the attributes of a good citizen. The program is sim- 
ple; it is locally operated with help as requested from the national organization 
in developing programs. Leading local citizens such as doctors, lawyers, minis- 
ters, businessmen, etc. speak to the youth in a school assembly or at on after- 
school period. The programs are arranged by a group of students in the school 
under the sponsor of a teacher or the principal. There are no dues or fees 
except as school may wish to purchase at a minimum cost aids for developing 
the program in the school. For full particulars, write to George Stoll, 241 East 
Walnut Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


FILMS ABOUT OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Parents Ask About School, presented by the National Education Association 
and its affiliated state education associations, is a completely new series of half- 
hour television programs, designed to acquaint Americans with the problems, 
purposes, and progress of education in this country. It is a continuation of the 
highly successful series, The School Story, which was aired by more than 200 
television stations and viewed by approximately 40 million persons throughout 
the United States in 1960. 

The purpose of this new series is to provide television stations with the basis 
for a 13-week “package,” and thereby support one of the major aims of the NEA 
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—that of increasing the American public’s knowledge and understanding of their 
schools. This goal has been a continuous effort of the world’s largest progres- 
sional organization, laid down in its charter in 1857. 

The series will be available to television stations throughout the country 
during the year. To give stations maximum flexibility in booking Parents Ask 
About School, 15 films are included in the 1961 series. Each is described in 
brochure. 

Seven of the films are question-and-answer shows, in which experienced edu- 
cators answer questions parents are asking about their children’s education. 
Host for these programs is William G. Carr, executive secretary of the National 
Education Association. The other eight films deal dramatically with such cur- 
rent topics as discipline, the dropout, the academically talented child, adult 
education, and testing. 

Each program, filmed in black and white, 16mm, runs 29% minutes, and is 
fully cleared for TV use. Music clearance has been obtained for each title. For 
additional information about Parents Ask About School, write to: John F. Cox, 
Television Coordinator, Division of Press and Radio Relations, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


HIGH-SCHOOL DROPOUTS 


Plans for an intensive program aimed at reducing the numbers of young peo- 
ple who drop out of school before finishing high school have been developed 
by the National Education Association. The program, which was started during 
the first week of September, will seek also to establish what the role of the 
schools should be in serving the educational needs of unemployed, out-of-school 
youths between the ages of 16 and 20. 

The study, to be financed largely by the Ford Foundation, will be directed by 
Daniel Schreiber who, for the last several years, has been coordinator of the 
Higher Horizons program in the New York City schools. This program, which 
involves intensive efforts by the schools to discover hidden academic talents 
among culturally deprived groups and to raise the educational and vocational 
sights of children from these groups, is generally conceded to have achieved 
substantial results. 

The Ford Foundation also announced today grants totaling $910,000 for 
attacks on the dropout problem and other programs to help school children 
in slum neighborhoods of Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Richmond, Cali- 
fornia. The NEA grants, the Foundation said, would enable NEA to operate 
a national clearing house to collect, analyze, and keep current information on 
efforts to deal with the dropout and youth unemployment problems. It will 
provide consulting services for schools and community agencies and prepare 
and distribute publications and other information. NEA will also sponsor con- 
ferences on other aspects such as the effect of reading ability, motivation, work- 
study programs, and the pupil who has recently migrated to a slum neighbor- 
hood. 

Dr. William G. Carr, executive secretary of the NEA, in announcing the new 
project, said it was analogous to the program the National Education Associa- 
tion has been conducting in recent years, with assistance from the Carnegie 
Corporation, dealing with academically talented pupils and the challenges they 
present to the schools. In the operation of this project, the NEA has published 
a number of books drawing together what is known about the identification of 
the academically talented and indicating how the schools can best go about 
meeting their needs. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL SEMINAR AND FIELD STUDY IN EUROPE 


The Comparative Education Society, The National School Boards Association, 
and the Commission on International Education of Phi Delta Kappa have spon- 
sored many seminars and field studies on education in foreign lands. These have 
been intensive firsthand studies of education institutions as they operate in their 
cultural settings. As such, they have been designed primarily for professors 
of education. Because of the widespread interest in European education and the 
many current references to it in the popular press of the United States, these 
national organizations believe that school and university administrators and 
their lay boards could benefit from a series of seminars designed specifically 
for them. The time of the year best suited for this is thought to be the month 
of November when administrators can be free from their professional duties. 
An especially attractive excursion plane fare together with the cooperation of 
educational officials and professors in each of the countries to be visited make 
this a very low-cost undertaking. Ordinarily the New York to Moscow flight 
alone is $800 

The cost of the seminars, school visits, and other featured events will be 
$1,000, New York to Moscow and return to New York. This includes trans- 
Atlantic transportation of jet economy class, tourist flights throughout Europe, 
transfers to and from airports, airport taxes, basic tips, twin-bedded rooms 
wherever possible with bath, and other scheduled events. The group will no 
doubt be hosted frequently along the way. All meals will be provided in 
Moscow but only breakfasts in other countries. Twenty-five dollars should 
cover the cost of meals. Each person must pay his own passport and visa fees 
if any be required. Those desiring to remain in Europe for a longer period may 
do so for an additional ticketing cost. Stop-overs in Warsaw, Prague, Zurich, 
and other cities may be planned. Participation is open to anyone interested in 
reforms and administration of European schools. Those who are actively en- 
gaged in education as a profession may claim a deduction of their expenses for 
income tax purposes. Husbands and wives may accompany each other. All 
inquiries and requests for application forms should be sent to Dr. Gerald Read, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Comparative Education Society, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 

FELLOWSHIPS FOR GRADUATE TRAINING 


The Ford Foundation will award fellowships for graduate training related 
to Latin America in the social sciences, law, education, and the humanities for 
the 1962-63 academic year. Applications will be accepted until] November 1, 
1961. The area covered includes Mexico, the Caribbean, Central America, and 
South America. 

The fellowships are intended to encourage the combination of multi-dis- 
ciplinary area training, including spoken and written language, and training 
in a major discipline. They are not designed to support research projects of 
trained scholars. Each recipient is required to devote full time to the study for 
which the fellowship is awarded. 

The fellowships are available to United States and Canadian citizens and to 
persons residing permanently in the United States who can give substantial 
evidence of their intention to become citizens. The age limit for predoctoral 
applicants is ordinarily thirty-five years, and post-doctoral applicants, forty 
years. Previous training relating to the foreign area of interest is not required 
Applications are invited from: graduate students in the social sciences o1 
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humanities who wish to combine training in their discipline with Latin- 
American area and language training; persons in academic institutions who have 
already received the doctorate in one of the social sciences or humanities but 
who wish to take area and language training; and persons employed in govern- 
ment, communications, or other professions who wish to undertake specialized 
area and language training. 

Training programs may be undertaken in the United States, abroad, or both. 
Graduate students in the early stages of training will be expected to work at 
universities in the United States. Advanced students and holders of the doc- 
torate need not limit their programs to work in colleges or universities. 

Persons will be supported for study abroad only after they have acquired the 
necessary language facility and knowledge of the culture and history of the 
area. Advanced graduate students must also have completed all the require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree except the dissertation. Only citizens of the United 
States and Canada will be eligible to undertake training programs abroad. 

A fellowship for preparatory training in the United States is granted for a 
maximum of twelve months and for training overseas, for a maximum of eigh- 
teen months. A fellowship may be extended upon:application, but the Founda- 
tion will not provide support beyond two years for preparatory work prior to 
the general doctoral examinations and two years for advanced training or re- 
search in the foreign area. Support is sometimes provided during the writing of 
the dissertation. Fellowship programs must be initiated prior to January 1, 1962. 

Stipends for predoctoral study in the United States include a monthly mainte- 
nance allowance of $210 for the Fellow, plus allowances for dependents, tuition, 
required fees, and necessary transportation. Stipends for post-doctoral study 
will reflect the background and experience of the applicant. Stipends for Fel- 
lows studying abroad vary according to country, and include allowances for 
dependents, transportation, and, in exceptional cases, other expenses necessary 
to carry out the training program. 

Application forms and further information may be obtained from The Secre- 
tary, Ford Foundation, Foreign Area Training Fellowships, 477 Madison Ave- 
nue (15th Floor), New York 22, New York. The results of the competition will 
be announced around March 15, 1962. 


CHANCE FOR TEEN WRITERS 


The American Red Cross Office of Educational Relations announces an 
opportunity for U.S. high-school students to submit articles up to 750-1,000 
words in length on subjects of teenager interest or convern. This is not a 
contest. The object is to obtain a group of articles which together will create 
a representative picture of U.S. teenagers and their experiences, hopes, pleas- 
ures, problems, status, and customs. Articles selected will appear in a 1962-63 
school-year issue of the American Red Cross Journal, published by the Red 
Cross for high-school students. Selection of articles for publication will be 
made by a committee of teen magazine editors and high-school seniors. 

Any subject of teenager interest or concern may be written on—from hot 
rodding to astrophysics, parents to community service, teen talk to football. 
Whatever the subject, writers should stick to things they know about, and 
write directly and clearly, avoid generalities (unless backed by proof), stereo- 
types, preachiness. No fiction or poetry. Deadline for submission of manu- 
scripts: March 1, 1962. Submit manuscript to Maurice Flagg, Editor, American 
Red Cross Journal, 18th and D Streets, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. All manu- 
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scripts will become the property of American National Red Cross. None can be 
returned. 


A PILOT INFORMATION SERVICE OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH MATERIAL 


Are you reading more now and remembering less? If you are active or other- 
wise interested in the field of educational research, you are probably finding it 
more and more difficult to assure yourself that you are keeping up-to-date on 
current developments. If you are at all typical, you are probably trying to scan 
an inordinate number of source periodicals and reports in order to locate those 
articles and discussions that really interest you. Again, if you are at all typical, 
you are getting somewhat frantic or disgusted or just bored when confronted 
with the requirement of perusing so much material that is of little interest 
in order to isolate those items that are desired. And if you are not one of a 
vanishing minority, you have less time available for perusing and you are 
doing less of it than you know you should. 

If by a wave of a magic wand you could be assured that by proper specifica- 
tion of your interests through a question, a mechanized searching activity could 
notify you on a current basis of everything that is being published anywhere 
in the World, would you wish to take advantage of such a facility? 

This facility has not yet been created, but the magic wand has been raised 
by the U.S. Office of Education in supporting the development of a pilot 
information service of educational research materials. The pilot study is being 
conducted at the Center for Documentation and Communication Research of 
Western Reserve University. The primary purpose of this program is to develop 
and put into operation on a pilot basis a suitable information retrieval system 
which will permit the detailed analysis of educational research material and 
selective dissemination, based on individual interests and requests on a current 
basis. 

The magic wand of a mechanized information retrieval service can be placed 
in your—the reader’s—hand making known how you might specify your inter- 
ests, through a question or several questions, when such a service is offered 
to you. 

Here are some examples of alternate ways in which you might phrase a 
question and thus provide you with broader or narrower selections of the 
literature: (1) send Professor Allen Kent everything published on “concept 
formation”; (2) send only those materials which discuss “concept formation” 
in young mentally retarded children; (3) confine my question to “concept for- 
mation” in young, mentally retarded children as an indicator of educability. 
The example questions given here become successively more selective, with 
the third one being quite narrow. 

Please send the question in your fields that represent the subject matter as 
well as the generality. of selectivity that might satisfy you in a service that 
would keep you currently informed of everything going on in areas of educa- 
tional research of interest to you. Your questions will be useful to the Center 
and to the U.S. Office of Education in pre-testing the pilot system on the basis 
of user requirements. A significant sampling of questions will be searched and 
the results made available to the sender for evaluation. Send your questions to: 
Professor Allen Kent, Associate Director, Center for Documentation and Com- 
munication Research, School of Library Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 





NEW ... FOR THE SHORT NOTEMAKING COURSE... 


ESSENTIALS OF GREGG NOTEHAND: 


INTENSIVE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By Leslie, Zoubek, and Deese 


New, intensive text-workbook presentation of Gregg Note- 
hand—the quick, easy-to-learn, brief writing system based 
-on the simple Gregg alphabet—designed especially for the 
short notemaking course. 


* IT ACCELERATES reading 

* PINPOINTS concentration 

* IMPROVES listening 

* DEVELOPS efficient study habits 

* DISCIPLINES mental meandering 

* ENFORCES active mental participation 
+ REINFORCES learning 


IDEAL FOR ADULT EDUCATION CLASSES 
ORGANIZATION: 


Part I—Fundamentals of Notehand and Notemaking 
30 lessons—25 for the principles of Gregg Notehand, 
5 for the principles of Notemaking. 


Part Il—Technical Vocabularies 
Suggested Notehand shortcuts for ten vocations—law, 
engineering, publishing, etc. 


Part IIl—Key to Notehand 
Keys to reading and writing practices, notemaking 
illustrations, exercises, and self-checks. 


MAKES AN IDEAL PERSONAL-SKILL PROGRAM WHEN 
COMBINED WITH PERSONAL TYPING 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 





GREGG NOTEHAND: A Personal-Use Shorthand with 
Integrated Instruction in How to Make Notes. 
By Leslie, Zoubek, and Deese 


70-lesson text in ——— ideal for the longer course. 


Workbook, Teacher's Manual available. 











Write your Gregg Office 
GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION - McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42 St. Corte Madera, Calif: 201 Tamal Vista Dr. 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 

The 47th Annual ASBO Meeting and Educational Exhibit will be held in 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada October 7-12, 1961. Headquarters: Royal York 
Hotel. Auxiliary Hdqrs: King Edward-Sheraton. Other hotels are being util- 
ized for rooms. Approximately 2,600 school business officials, school board 
members, and guests expected to attend. Exhibits will be featured. “School 
Business Management Meets the Challenge of the Sixties” is the theme of 
this 1961 Program, while the 1961 Exhibit theme is: “The Professional Way 
Is the Best Way.” 

ASBO Meetings and Exhibits are “closed” meetings, open only to ASBO 
Members—except for elected members of boards of education and boards of 
school trustees, who may be admitted by payment of the $5 registration fee 
alone. However, the board members are also encouraged to join ($8.00 per 
year) in order that they will receive the publications in the school business 
management field. For additional information, write to Charles W. Foster, 
Executive Secretary and Editor, 1010 Church Street, Evanston, Illinois. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO SCHOOL 


More than $108 million—half of it Federal funds—has been used to improve 
the teaching of science and mathematics in the public elementary and second- 
ary schools during the first two fiscal years of the National Defense Education 
Act reports the U.S. Office of Education. The money has been used for acquisi- 
tion of instructional equipment and materials and for minor remodeling. The 
Office of Education said that states have approved 56,545 projects involving 
science and mathematics under provisions of Title III of the Act. These projects 
included minor remodeling of 6,211 classrooms and laboratories. The number 
of secondary-school projects slightly exceeded the number of elementary-school 
projects. However, the total cost of science and mathematics projects in the 
secondary schools is about 25 times the cost of similar projects in the elementary 
schools. 

In addition to Federal funds for equipment and materials, the Office of Edu- 
cation has paid to the states during the first two-year period $3.4 million for 
employing science and mathematics supervisors at the state level to develop 
curriculum guides, demonstrate new materials and equipment, and to help local 
school instructors improve their science and mathematics programs. By June 
30, 1960, the states employed the equivalent of 153 full-time supervisors. 
Before the passage of the Act, there were only 27 full-time supervisors in the 
entire country. 


UNITED STATES COMMITTEE FOR REFUGEES 


World Refugee Year, proclaimed by the United Nations for 1959-60, has 
helped resolve some of world refugee problems by providing additional oppor- 
tunities for resettlement and an increase in publicly contributed funds. But 
just as important, the Year has forced the world to take a new look at those 
left in limbo in Europe, the Middle East, North Africa, and Asia. 

Refugees do not flee by the calendar. They leave their homes because of 
intolerable conditions or other circumstances and they leave when they feel 
they must, without looking to see what day of the month it is. World Refugee 
Year has ended, but 15 million refugees still exist and need our help. 








Use SCIENCE 
KIT... save 
time, money, 
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Over 150,000 
In Use! 


SCIENCE KIT, JR. for primory SCIENCE KIT LAB, the stond- SCIEN 
schools — $21.75 ord of excellence — $279.00 wr e196.00 
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The United States Committee for Refugees is concerned about this problem. 
Formed in 1958, it is composed of Americans from many walks of life who are 
appalled at the tragedy represented by these millions of wasted lives. They 
recognize, too, what is often difficult to grasp: that refugees, in many areas, 
constitute an explosive human force that may endanger the security of the 
region and, indeed, our own. Unsettled refugees are also a drain on the 
national pocketbook, affecting not only our expenditures for humanitarian 
relief, but our foreign economic appropriations as well. 

Now that World Refugee Year has ended, the Committee rededicates itself 
to the task of informing the public about refugee issues and their impact on 
the United States, thus encouraging widespread citizen support of action on 
behalf of refugees. It is its further purpose to: (1) serve as a non-partisan, non- 
sectarian spokesman on refugee affairs, working closely with the religious and 
non-sectarian voluntary agencies; (2) spur public contributions of funds and 
gifts-in-kind; (3) continue top level advisory consultation with government 
leaders; and stimulate research on refugee problems. 


A FOLLOW-UP OF GRADUATES 


Dr. Lloyd S. Michael, Principal of Evanston Township High School, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, reports that almost 78 per cent of the 1960 graduating class are 
continuing their education, according to the tabulated results of a survey com- 
piled by the Guidance Services Department. Of the class of ’60, which con- 
sisted of 819 students, 74 per cent, or 606, are attending colleges and uni- 
versities full time; 3.42 per cent, or 28, are attending trade, business, nursing, 
art, or theater schools. 

The survey also reveals that 14.16 per cent, or 136, are working full time 
and not studying, and 2.44 per cent, or 20, are combining further study with 
employment. Sixteen of the class are serving in the Armed Forces; thirteen, 
one boy and twelve girls, have married. The Guidance Services Department 
was able to contact all but one of the 819 students in the class. 

The geographic distribution of the class to colleges and universities is as 
follows: 7.57 per cent chose eastern schools compared to 10.11 per cent of the 
class of ‘59; 60.20 per cent chose midwestern institutions compared to the 
59.25 per cent of the class of ’59. Interestingly, the number going to North- 
western increased more than two per cent, from 4.36 per cent in ‘59 to 6.23 
per cent. The University of Illinois remained about the same: 10.26 per cent 
in ‘59 and 10.01 per cent in ’60. Only 2.44 per cent chose western schools 
and 3.79 per cent, southern. 


JAY HAY FELLOWSHIPS FOR 1962-63 


Public senior high-school teachers from twenty-six states and the District of 
Columbia are invited to apply for John Hay Fellowships in 1962-63. Winners 
of these awards will study in the humanities for a year at one of the following 
universities: California, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Northwestern, and Yale. 
They will receive stipends equal to their salaries during the fellowship year. 
In addition, the John Hay Fellows Program pays the travel expenses for the 
Fellow and his primary dependents, his tuition, and a health fee. 

A total of seventy-five fellowships will be awarded. John Hay Fellows will 
be selected from schools and school systems interested in making the best 
possible use of the time and talents of good teachers and in developing prac- 
tices designed to break educational locksteps. Dr. Charles R. Keller, director 
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of the John Hay Fellows Program, points out that the Program provides experi- 
ences which enable teachers to grow as human beings and thereby to bring 
increased wisdom and enthusiasm to their classes and their schools. 

Applicants shall have at least five years of high-school teaching experience, 
and should be not more than fifty-five years of age. Languages, literature, 
history, music, and the fine arts are usually included in the humanities, and 
teachers of these subjects are invited to apply. In addition, applications from 
teachers in other disciplines who wish to study in the humanities are accepted. 

Six new states will participate in the John Hay Fellows Program in 1962-63. 
They are: Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. The other participating states are: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin, as well as the District of Columbia. Teachers 
interested in applying for John Hay Fellowships should communicate with 
Dr. Charles R. Keller, Director, John Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. Applications will close on December 1, 1961. 


SCHOOL BUILDING FILMSTRIP 
The American Association of School Administrators (1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) has available a filmstrip on school buildings. This 
filmstrip contains photographs of new elementary, junior high and senior high 
schools for every section of the country. In 147 frames, innovations and new 
developments in the allocation and use of space, in the artistic elements of 
design, in the use of materials, in mechanical equipment, in relationships 


between units, and in over-all structures are presented. Diversity is clearly 
evident. Each building in many respects is different from every other one. 
This filmstrip, available from the address above for $7.00, provides help on 
such pertinent problems as: adapting the school plant to new trends in instruc- 
tion; adequately treating the over-all environment; providing for increased flexi- 
bility; planning and development, landscaping, outdoor teaching areas, outdoor 
spaces, courts, and theaters; designing a building for use in the future as well 
as now; an! many others. Each filmstrip is accompanied by a discussion manual. 


APPLIED OFFICE TYPEWRITING 

The Gregg Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill Book Company, of New 
York, Chic go, Corte Madera (California), and Dallas (Texas) has recently 
revised a curse for high-school students, entitled Applied Office Typewriting 
($2.76) by Vern A. Frisch and Joan M. Sivinski. This is a complete practice 
set in cleri al typing. It provides training in proofreading, job analysis, office 
typewriting, and longhand copy. It includes 125 actual business forms and 
worksheets. All practice material is based on up-to-date comprehensive studies 
of clerical typing in business offices. Only a minimum of supervision is needed 
since the plan, organization, and procedures are easy to learn and easy to teach. 
The New York address is 330 42nd Street. 


ATLAS OF HUMAN ANATOMY 


American Map Co., Inc., announces the publication of a 16-page Atlas of 
Human Anatomy. In full color, the book contains a wealth of information 
about the human body, practically a basic course in anatomy. This book is 
illustrated and contains information on how the muscles operate; the nervous 
system; the skeletal system; the muscular system; lungs, liver, small intestine, 





COMING JANUARY 1962! 


FROM CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, INC. 
ALGEBRA ONE: A Modern Course 


Glen D. Vannatta & A. Wilson Goodwin Consultant & General Editor: Harold P. Fawcett 





Emphasizes the structure of mathematics so that the properties of numbers can be used to 
authenticate new operations. Introduces the notion of sets, subsets, intersection, union and com- 
plementation. Additional use of these unifying concepts is made, particularly in the chapters 
on relations, functions and graphing. By using sets of ordered pairs, the contemporary approach 
to graphing builds an understanding of analytic method—so heavily emphasized today. 


All of the essential topics of traditional elementary algebra are thoroughly covered, including 
units on inequalities, systems of equations, trigonometry and complex numbers—the latter pre- 
sented as optional material for accelerated classes. Inductive questioning and the method of dis- 


covery are stressed. 


ALGEBRA TWO: A Modern Course 


Glen D. Vannatta & A. Wilson Goodwin Consultant & General Editor: Harold P. Fawcett 





Continues the sound pattern of study set in ALGEBRA ONE, with heavy reliance on structure 
Presents in detail linear functions, second degree functions, exponential and logarithmic functions, 
and trigonometric functions. Systems of equations and inequalities are further expanded. There 
are also chapters on vectors, matrices and determinants, sequences and series, permutations, com- 
binations and probability. The optional material in this text makes it especially flexible where 
enrichment activity is desired for better students. In both Algebra One and Algebra Two, exer- 
cise material has been progressively arranged in order of difficulty to provide for varying abilities 
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NEW 
THIS 
YEARI 


ADVANCED HIGH SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS. is6i copyright 


Glen D. Vannatta and Walter H. Carnahan Consultant & General Editor: Harold P. Fawcett 


Thoroughly prepares students for college calculus. Of special note are the sections devoted to 
linear programming, the iterative methods, and the binary and octal number systems used in 


modern electronic computers. 


GEOMETRY: A Unified Course :«: Copyright 


A. Wilson Goodwin and Glen E. Vannatta Consultant & General Editor: Harold P. Fawcett 





A major section on Coordinate Geometry is combined with comprehensive material on two and 
three-dimensional Euclidean concepts. The result is a complete course in beginning Geometry. 





For further details, please write te: 


CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, INC. 


1300 Alum Creek Drive, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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FASTER 


Portability! 
Seconds to 
Set Up! 


Previewer Sr. 
Fastest, most convenient 
method yet—for desktop preview- 
ing of 35mm filmstrips. Large 7” 
x 9” screen also provides ideal 
direct viewing for individuals or 
small groups and for home study 
or use as filmstrip “textbook.” 
Threads itself instantly. Focuses 


with single knob. $59.50 
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Previewer Jr. 
For On-The-Spot hand-held or 
desk-top previewing of filmstrip. 
Operates on A.C. current or bat- 
teries. Simple to thread ; sprocket 
advance. Extra-brilliant optical 
screen. 
Mode! I-For operation 


on A.C. Current only $1 5.95 


Mode! II-F 
on A.C os. $1 7.95 
Write for 
illustrated Catalog 
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American Capitalism: 
An Introduction for Young Citizens 


Single copy, $1.00 
2-9 copies 10 or more copies 
10% oft 20% off 


Council for Advancement of 
Secondary Education 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 











IT’S HIGH TIME 
A handbook for every pareat of a teenager 


Single copy, 50 cents 
2-9 copies, 10 or more copies 
45¢ each 40c each 


National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth St, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








' Che National 
BEY Nonor Society 


A oy Student Council project to 
establish a chaprer. For information 
write to the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT COUNCILS 


1201 Sixteenth Sereet, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

















The 1957 
Commencement Manual 


$1.50 per copy 
* 


National Association of Secondary-Schoo! Principals 
1281 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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A SPEECH DEPARTMENT 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


The speeches of the leading moulders 
of public opinion are most important 
today. Problems affecting national and 
international affairs are being dis- 
cussed “pro” and “con”. Are the thoughts 
of these men and women available in 
your school library for reading and 
study by your students. 


VITAL SPEECHES 


will put them there 


Indexed in the “Reader's Guide" 
Since 1935 
issued Ist and 15th each month 


One year $8.00 Two yeors $15.00 
9 months $6.10 
Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 














NASSP 
Convention 


St. Louis, Missouri 
February 24-28, 1962 


Make your 
Hotel Reservations 


NOW 


with the 


NASSP HOUSING BUREAU 
Convention Reservation Bureau 
911 Locust Street, Room 406 

St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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Student interest perks again and 
again—frame after frame—as you 
teach easier, faster with the 
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combination 35mm filmstrip and 
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sticking forever! 
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stomach, colon; the heart and kidneys; the brain, eye, ear, nose, mouth, throat; 
the position of organs; the circulatory, reproductive, and glandular systems; 
the skin and hair and a comparison of male and female structure. This atlas 
is available for 75 cents from the American Map Company, Inc., 3 West 61st 
Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


HEALTH AIDS 


The Health and Welfare Division of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, for many years have been providing valuable literature as a supplement 
to health instruction in the elementary and high school. Recently the follow- 
ing booklets have been prepared for free distribution. Some of these are: 
Marie Curie (36 pages), Health Goals for Youth (16 pages), Aids for Health 
Teaching (12 pages), and many health bulletin discussing many areas of inter- 
est and help to the teacher, such as “Teacher Leadership in Health,” “Every 
Teacher Is a Health Teacher,” and “Recent Progress in Medicine and Public 
Health.” Also available is a filmstrip (35mm) and a 12 inch record (33% or 
PM) entitled Marie Curie and The Story of Radium. To obtain these materials 
and others, write to Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, | Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. or 600 Stockton Street, San Francisco 20, California. 


FREEWAY DRIVING 
The American Automobile Association has available a 6-page folder entitled: 
Getting the Most Out of Freeway Driving. This folder contains suggestions 
which if heeded will save lives. The major ideas discussed in this folder are: 
“Be Prepared for Freeway Driving,” “Be Alert to Freeway Signs,” “Merge 


Smoothly with Freeway Traffic,” “Keep Pace with Traffic,” “Pass with Care,” 
“Give Full Attention to Your Driving,” “Pull Completely Off the Roadway for 
Emergency Stops,” and “Prepare for Leaving the Freeway.” Every automobile 
driver should have one of these folders for study and for his own best welfare 
as well as for others. The folders are available from local AAA Clubs. 


EDUCATION PAYS OFF 


Four years of college education now costs $6,200. But the difference between 
completion of four years of high school is worth $178,000 in lifetime earnings 
to the student. So says the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in a recent Bulletin. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 

If all of the eligible teachers graduating in the class of '61 were to take 
jobs in the classroom, the nation’s schools would be enriched by 139,061 new 
teachers this fall. However, the Fourteenth Annual National Teacher Supply 
and Demand Report released by the Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, gives a more realistic picture of what can be expected. It 
indicates that prospects for relief from the nationwide teacher shortage remain 
unchanged. 

The 139,061 graduates who will be eligible to teach represent a 6.8 per cent 
increased over the 130,203 who were eligible last year. Of these, there will be 
85,427 prepared to teach in high school—an increase of 10.1 per cent over last 
year; and only 53,634 prepared to teach in elementary school—an increase of 
just 1.9 per cent. 

The “realistic new supply” totals about 102,000 teachers with approximately 
58,000 going into the high schools and 44,000 going into elementary schools. 





Put more PEP in your PE program 
Use a Textbook in Junior and Senior High Classes 





APPROVED 


by these states: 


ALABAMA 
CALIFORNIA 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
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20 Chapters on Specific Sports: 


angling lacrosse Also Chapters on: 
archery riflery 
badminton soccer 
baseball and softball speedboll games and porties 
basketball swimming all types of dance 
bowling tennis 

field hockey track and field 
golf touch football interscholastic athletics 
gymnastics and tumbling wrestling career information in physical 
handball volleyball education and recreation 


keeping fit 
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PHYSICIAL EDUCATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Only Physical Education Textbook for Grades 7-12 
Clothbound—$3.00 Four-color cover 416 pages 
208 line drawings and photographs 
Teachers Guide 50c (Free with orders of 10 or more copies) 


ORDER FROM 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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This is based on experience which indicates that only 68 per cent of the newly 
qualified high-school and about 82 per cent of the newly qualified elementary- 
school teachers actually enter classroom service in September. 

In all, the report shows that for several years, the total number of new 
teachers employed has just about accounted for replacements and expanded 
enrollments. The limited supply of new teachers, however, has not made pos- 
sible any relief from overcrowding and half-day sessions, the addition of needed 
educational services, or replacement of unprepared persons. 

The four-part report includes information from every college and university 
in which students may qualify for teaching certificates and data from local 
school districts and state departments of education. Copies of Teacher Supply 
and Demand in Public Schools, 1961 may be ordered from Publications-Sales 
Division, National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Single copy, $1. Order by stock No. 43-581. 


A SOUND MOTION PICTURE AID FOR 
TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


The Audivision Language Teaching Service, Suite 1805, 100 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. has produced a series of seven short sound motion picture 
films to aid teachers of Spanish in introducing and reviewing the principal 
basic points and practicing orally an essential vocabulary. Each film takes 
about one third of a class period, is a unit in itself dealing with related material, 
and may be shown effectively in whole or in part at the teacher's discretion. It 
comes with a study guide. Drawings, sketches, and charts facilitate under- 
standing and save time and effort. The audience, large or small, is treated 
like a single pupil, all seeing and hearing the explanations of the native teacher 
appearing on the screen and reciting with him in unison. The films may be 
purchased individually, but a 10% discount is allowed on the complete series. 
For prices and more information write to the address above. 


RETAINING STUDENTS TERM PAPERS 


R. A. Berger, Principal of Sachem Junior-Senior High School, Lake Ron- 
konkoma, Long Island, New York, has established a permanent “reserve shelf” 
of term papers in the Sachem High School library. Term papers are prepared 
by all Sachem seniors as part of their final year requirements in English. This 
decision was made because a number of term papers, required for the first time 
two years ago, have so clearly combined real scholastic insight with practical 
usefulness, that it became obvious that they should somehow be made perma- 
nently available. On this reserve shelf, these term papers will be freely available 
to all teachers, and to whatever individual students teacher may designate for 
reference to a particular paper. 


A SCHOOL ASSEMBLY AID 


The Astara Foundation, 261 South Mariposa Avenue, Los Angeles 4, Cali- 
fornia, has cuts 2 double records which have been used in assembly program, 
especially for the devotional part of the program. Leaders of all the major 
religious denominations have expressed approval of these recordings. They 
have been made as one means for emphasizing moral and spiritual values. They 
proclaim these values in an organized sequence of profound ideas, yet simple 
enough for all to understand and appreciate. For information and price write 
to the address above. 



















Graduation Caps & Gowns 
Choir Robes 


Well-tailored attractive caps and gowns combined with 
Collegiate’s dependable, cliciont service can help make 
your next caaioation the finest ever. You may choose 
rom a wide selection of fine fabrics in a range of colors 
and shades. Write today for catalog A-110. 


For complete choir robe information including material 
samples, send for catalog C-110. 





America’s 
Finest 





COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN Co. 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y., 366 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO 1, ILL., 223 N. LaSalle 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 1000 N. Market VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA, 15525 Cabrite Read 
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test and the Man of the posters, special reports 
Year Sweepstakes 


To find out more about the TIME EDUCATION PROGRAM—and see why over 3500 
teachers enrolled last year—just complete and return the coupon. We'll also send you, 


as a representative teaching aid, the 50-question, 10-page 1961 Vacation Review Quiz 
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NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK CITY Oe 
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EXPLORING JOB CAREERS 

A new self-learning technique aimed at showing high-school and college 
students important steps to follow when considering occupations has been pro- 
duced by Science Research Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. The device, called the SRA Occupational Exploration Kit, helps widen 
the occupational horizon of youngsters by letting them explore for themselves 
a frontier of jobs which they may never have considered. It also provides 
them with authoritative, up-to-the-minute information about employment pos- 
sibilities in about 90 per cent of the nation’s occupations. 

Through the use of coded punched cards, the OEK helps students identify 
the proper questions to consider when planning their careers. They learn how 
to evaluate jobs and how to compare jobs to discover what they might or might 
not like to do for a living. A unique feature of the OEK is a series of 21 
punched cards coded in four colors. Students select appropriate cards in 
answer to four questions: How much education are they ready, willing, and 
able to seek? How do they rate themselves in linguistics and math? And, 
finally, how do they classify themselves in ten interest categories including 
scientific, mechanical and persuasive? 

One card for each of the first three questions is selected and two are chosen 
for the interest categories. Next these are lined up and held up to the light. 
Where holes punched in the cards coincide, the light comes through and num- 
bers coded to the punches direct the student to appropriate occupational briefs. 

The OEK contains 300 briefs, which are authoritative brochures providing 
the latest information on the over-all job picture, long-term job trends, specific 
career requirements, and employment opportunities for a specific occupational 
field or job. If a student decides to change any one of the five cards, a new 
configuration of punched holes results, directing him to explore additional 
job possibilities. Thus, he gets an ever-widening conception of the range of 
jobs for which he is qualified and which match his interests. 

“An especially important point,” said Dr. Walter M. Lifton, director of 
SRA’s Department of Guidance Publications and Services, “is that students 
learn weeny to explore job information and gain a realization of the proper 
factors to consider when exploring possibilities for future occupations.’ 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Curriculum Suggestions and Teaching Aids for World Cultures is a 1961 
Bulletin of the Curriculum Committee of the Pennsylvania Council for the 
Social Studies (P.C.S.S.). This 50-page publication, while primarily designed 
to assist Pennsylvania teachers meet a new state graduation requirement, will 
be of considerable value to all social studies teachers who wish to place in- 
creased emphasis on a broader and more sympathetic understanding of the 
world’s peoples. Approximately four-fifths of the Bulletin is devoted to Non- 
Western World Cultures. The main emphasis is placed on the cultures of the 
present with only such attention given to past history and cultures as will 
throw light on_understanding the peoples of today. A 10-page section on 
teaching aids provides a partially annotated list of films, filmstrips, and inex- 
pensive paperback books and pamphlets of recent date for units on Meaning 
of Culture, Soviet Union, China, Japan, India, Southeast Asia, Islamic World, 
Latin America, and Africa. The publication is available to members of the 
P.C.S.S. for $1.00 by writing the Council at 224 French Street, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. The charge to non-members is $1.50. 




















Available with your Keystone Overhead 
Projector — at reasonable cost — are 
these prepared materials: 


1. Science Transparencies—a splen- 
did series of standard (34% x 4 in.) slides 
on Biology, Physics, General Science, 
Health, Elementary Science. 

2. Secial Studies Transparencies, 
standard size, 344 x 4 in. 

3. Map Slides, 344 x 4 in. 

4. Polaroid Transparencies, 344 x 4”. 

5. Tachistoslides for teaching Read- 
ing, Music, Typewriting, Shorthand, 
Arithmetic, and Foreign Languages. 

6. PRACTICAL USABLE Handmade 
Slides and Transparency Materials. 
Etched Glass Slides used with ordinary 
lead pencil. 

7. And Other Uses—projection of 2 
in. and 2% in. Slides, Strip Film, 






An Overhead Projector is only as Valuable as its 


TOTAL USEFULNESS 
in the Classroom 








The 


KEYSTONE 

Overhead 

Projector 
Microscopic Slides, Tachistoscopic 
Slides. 


The KEYSTONE Overhead Projec- 
tor and many of the items listed are 
available for purchase in many states 
under TITLE III of the NDEA. 

Write for a Demonstration of all 
these uses — in your own classroom. 

KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, 
Pa. Since 1892, Producers of Superior 
Visual Aids. 





HELPS FOR THE SECONDARY ENGLISH CURRICULUM 


FOR HELP THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


NCTE STUDIES IN THE MASS MEDIA-—-devotes eight issues a year to TV programs, 
films, recordings, dramatic productions. Included are student exercises for studying the 
mass media. $2.00 annual subscription; $35.00 for class subscriptions (35 copies of each 


issue ) . 


hiiehed & 


addressed to 





ber through May and 





THE ENGLISH JOURNAL—p 
English teachers in dary 


brings articles of lasting pertinence 


The 
on the teaching of all phases of composition and literature. Included with membership 
in the Secondary Section of the NCTE (until 1962, annual dues, $4.00). 


FOR SELECTING BOOKS IN SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES 


BOOKS FOR YOU 


a fully illustrated and annotated book list for high school students 


that has 155 pages. $.60 each (20 or more, $.50). 


CENSORSHIP AND CONTROVERSY -~—-gives the Council's official stand on censorship 
as related to the teacher's use of instructional materials and controversial topics. 


$.75 and 56 pages. 


NEW FROM NCTE 


TELEVISION AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


(by Neil Postman and the 


Committee on the Study of Television) provides comprehensive and thorough sugges- 
tions for the use of television drama in the English classroom. $1.00 each 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO: 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


508 S. Sixth Street 





« Champaign, Ilinois 
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BOY SCOUTS 

The Boy Scouts of America has prepared a 6-page folder entitled “In Rural 
and Community Schools” cooperatively with the county and rural area super- 
intendents of schools. This folder explains how this program can reach most 
rural and suburban boys. One of the major objectives of the Boy Scout move- 
ment is to give boys opportunities in community service under capable leader- 
ship. If information about this program is not available locally, write to Boy 
Scouts of America, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


RECIPROCITY IN TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


Delaware has become the nineteenth state to agree to issue teacher's cer- 
tificates to graduates of any nationally accredited teacher-education institution. 
Students who complete teacher-education programs in the nation’s 343 
NCATE.-accredited colleges and universities may be licensed to teach in each 
of the 19 states, as well as in their home states. In other words, these teachers 
will not be penalized by having to take additional courses to qualify them- 
selves after crossing a state line into one of the 19 agreeing states. 

This has come about, says Guy A. Curry, Jr., associate secretary of the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
(NCTEPS), thanks to a seven-year drive for such reciprocity among the states 
by the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE). 

The Council with whom agencies of the National Education Association have 
worked closely since its formation in 1954, has now accredited sorme 343 
colleges and universities which prepare teachers as having the type of pro- 
grams which meet the Council’s standards. These institutions annually produce 
about 70 per cent of the nation’s supply of new teachers. 

As of February 1961, teacher education graduates of all 343 institutions 
are eligible for certification in the following states: Alabama, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. An up-to-date list of NCATE-accredited colleges and 
universities may be secured by writing to the National Council for the Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education, Mills Building, 17th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


A FILMSTRIP ABOUT RUBBER 
Teachers Library, Inc., 1841 Broadway, New- York 23, N. Y., handles the 
distribution of the United States Rubber Company’s filmstrip, An Introduction 
to Rubber and its Teachers Guide. This is a new address. Persons who may 
have used the old address in requesting this filmstrip may want to send a 
second request to the new address. 


A FILM CENTER 


The Film Library of Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, New Mexico 
has a large number of films available on a rental basis. While they are used 
largely by schools within the state of New Mexico, the librarian, J. C. Place, 
stated that there are no restrictions as to shipping these films to any part of 
the United States. Three catalogs listing these films are entitled Films for 
New Mexico, Coronet Films, and Encyclopedia Britannica Films. For infor- 
mation and catalogs write to the address above. 


























AND NO BELLS RING 


A dramatic two-part report of the ideas developed by the NASSP’s 
Commission on Staff Utilization. Hugh Downs is the Reporter. 
Actual teachers, students, and administrators make up the cast. 

The two half-hour films show the interrelationship among Large- 
Group Instruction, Small-Group Discussion, Independent Study, and 
the Teacher Team. These basic ideas are seen in action and are 
candidly evaluated by students, teachers, and administrators who 
have experienced them in several Commission-sponsored local ex- 
periments. 

Part One analyzes the shortcomings of our conventional utiliza- 
tion of teachers. It then details the ways in which the new ideas 
make better use of their professional abilities and talents as well 
as time. 

Part Two focuses on students, first analyzing their role in the 
conventional school, then exploring the ways in which all students 
can be given greater responsibility for their own education within 
the new patterns of the Commission Plan. It also reports ways in 
which schools have adapted to the space and schedule changes which 
utilization of the ideas makes necessary. 

The two parts of And No Bells Ring are designed to be played to- 
gether as a full 57-minute program or separately, 28% minutes each. 
Both 16mm sound films and television tape recordings are available 
and cleared for all non-commercial uses, for group showings, and 
television. 

These films were first shown at the Portland NASSP convention, 
but they were not generally available until last fall. Many principals 
have found them valuable in stimulating discussion among lay and 
professional groups in their communities. They were not designed 
to give final answers, but rather to raise questions. The NASSP 
presents them as another tool which principals can use to provide 
leadership in improving instruction. 

To order the films write to: National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Enclose $3.00 rental charge for handling one or both films, 
or we can bill you. Give preferred program dates (please make 
3 choices ) and the number needed of the free supplementary guides, 
“New Directions to Quality Education.” 
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AN HONORS PROGRAM 


A unique educational experiment was started by the University of Southern 
California in September. With the cooperation of Los Angeles County and 
City school officials, up to 30 superior students who have just completed their 
junior year in high school will enroll at USC. Living in campus dormitories 
and attending both special and regular USC classes, the students will finish 
their senior year of high school and their freshman year of college in the fall 
and spring semesters of the resident honors program. In June they will return 
to their high schools to graduate with their classes and receive their diplomas, 
but they will also be ready for their sophomore year of college. 


PROGRAMMED LEARNING 

“Programmed learning,” the educational innovation whereby students learn 
or review a subject in a sequence of small steps at their own pace, was intro- 
duced on the Hofstra College campus this summer and fall. According to Dr. 
Jack T. Johnson, provost of Hofstra’s experimental branch, The New College, 
it is hoped that every entering student in The New College in September will 
have one week of intensive review in English, mathematics, and science, as a 
result of programming developed this summer. 

Instead of elaborate and costly teaching machines, The New College pro- 
grammed learning will use “home-made” question-and-answer flip cards, at- 
tached to curved rods on a wooden plank. Utilizing the modern language 
laboratory in LeRoy J. Weed Hall, the student will listen to information on 
tape before looking at a question on a card. He then will record his answer 
and immediately confirm whether or not his answer is correct by referring to 
the reverse side of the card. If incorrect, he will listen again to the taped 
information. 

FILM ON GROOMING 

Questions about personal care-and good grooming for teenage boys and 
girls are answered in Good Looks, a 16mm, 20-minute sound and color film 
produced for junior and senior high school use by Dial Research Laboratories, 
Armour & Company. Cleanliness, health, bathing, and care of hands, hair, 
and complexion are some of the subjects discussed in an informa] but informa- 
tive manner. Special do’s and don'ts on the limited use of make-up are included 
for the girls. For both boys and girls, there are tips on clothes and good 
manners. 

Good Looks is offered free of charge through Association Films and Modern 
Talking Pictures. Besides health and hygiene classes, the film is suitable for 
home economics, physical education and speech classes. Its content is of 
interest to other youth groups. A teachers’ guide is sent with the film, along 
with an initial packet of 25 good grooming booklets for students. Additional 
copies are available on request. 

An earlier Dial film on grooming, The Clean Look, which has been widely 
and effectively used since 1950, has now been withdrawn from circulation. 
“Good Looks” was produced in response to the continuing demand for in- 
structional material on this subject. For information write to Dial Research 
Laboratories, Armour and Company, 1355 West 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois. 

A CAREER IN THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 

The California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, California, has 
prepared a 5-page mimeographed pamphlet entitled “Career Opportunities 
in the Poultry Industry.” This pamphlet, (one copy free) discusses related or 







































THE 1957 COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


RE you looking for suggestions in developing your Commence- 
A ment Program? If so, this manual of 224 pages contains 
a wealth of material of assistance in presenting not only ideas but 
also actual scripts and programs used by specific junior and senior 
high schools during their graduation exercises. Also included are a 
report of trends in junior and senior high-school commencements 
and descriptions of various practices. 


Here is a book that offers you real help in the development of 
your commencement programs over the years. Order your copy at 
$1.50 from 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Payment must accompany orders for less than 2 copies. 











YOUR LIFE PLANS 
AND 


THE ARMED FORCES 


A unit of study to help high-school youth fit service in the Armed 
Forces into their educational and vocational plans. Complete description 
of educational opportunities in the services. 


Prepared by a special committee of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, revised in 1958 by the American 
Council of Education, and published by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 160 pages, 8% x 11, workbook format. $1.25. 


Quantity Discounts: 1-9, 10%; 10 or more, 20%. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


National Association of Secondary-Schools Principals 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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allied field that have come about through changed conditions in the specific 
area. So rapidly has the poultry industry changed in the last ten years that it 
might be said to be a new industry. This pamphlet has been prepared to help 
acquaint young people with some of these opportunities. For free single 
copy, write to Dr. Richard I. Leach, Head, Poultry Department, at the address 
above. 
TEACHING MACHINE RESEARCH 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. and Litton Industries are cooperatively concluding an 
agreement jointly developing, producing, and marketing teaching machines 
and related educational material. Under the plan, Prentice-Hall will develop 
programmed educational material suitable for use with mechanical teaching 
devices. Litton Industries will design and build teaching machines suitable for 
the educational materials and the user intended. The marketing programmed 
will be conducted jointly. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS PROBLEM 


Each month almost 1,000 Americans are dying of tuberculosis, and 6,000 
Americans are contracting the disease. Today, about 35,000,000 people harbor 
the tuberculosis germ. A new case of tuberculosis is reported every seven 
minutes, and it is estimated that 75 per cent of the new cases of the future 
will come from those now infected. Although great advances have been made 
in the treatment of tuberculosis, it is estimated that about 100,000 people in 
this country have active tuberculosis that has never been reported to health 
authorities. In order to treat all active cases, they must be located. Two 
methods for finding the unknown cases are the chest X-ray and the tuberculin 
test. A chest X-ray can detect lesions in the lungs before symptoms are 
apparent. The tuberculin test is an allergy test. A reaction to it does not 
indicate active disease, but it does indicate exposure and the individual should 
be followed up with a chest X-ray. 


CHEMICAL AND LABORATORY SUPPLY CATALOG 


The new Wilkens-Anderson catalog offers schools a convenient listing for 
everything from a test-tube brush to a spectrophotometer. Alphabetical arrange- 
ment and clear presentation helps users save time in ordering. Schools using 
or considering the popular Semi-Micro methods will find in this catalog the 
world’s most complete line of Semi-Micro items. All new, the 486-page catalog 
includes an expanded chemicals section in addition to the apparatus and equip- 
ment listings. For a free copy of this catalog, write Wilkens-Anderson Co., 
4525 W. Division Street, Chicago 51, Illinois. 


FILM ON EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

A factual case history, revealing a problem in educational administration, 
provides the basis for a short, dramatic film recently completed by the Motion 
Picture Division of the Ohio State University. Produced for the University 
Council for Educational Administration, this film is the second in a series of 
life situation films concerned with problems of human relations in school 
administration. 

The Conference, directed by Carl Clausen, shows the gradual disintegration 
and ultimate failure of a conference between two quarrelsome language teach- 
ers and their well-intentioned but ineffectual principal. Although intended for 
use in graduate courses in educational administration, this film should also be 
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To Principals 
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Does your school have a chapter of the 
National Honor Society founded by the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in 1921? 

If your school does not have a chapter 
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If your school is accreditied by one of the 
regional accrediting associations or if it has the 
highest rating of your state department of 
education, 


You are invited to write 
for full particulars to: 


ELtswortH Tompkins, Secretary 
National Honor Society 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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of value to business and industrial organizations and other groups interested in 
conference analysis. The film is available from the Motion Picture Division, 
Department of Photography, The Ohio State University, 1885 Neil Avenue, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. Time of the film is 13 minutes; 16mm b&w sound; rental 
$4; sale $55. 


PLANNING THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUILDING 


Planning the College and University Building: A Book for Campus Planners 
and Architects by Ralph E. Ellsworth is a completely new and comprehensive 
analysis of the process of planning library buildings, by the director of Libraries, 
University of Colorado, one of the leading authorities on library planning. 
Although written for college and university libraries, this book will offer many 
new and useful ideas for school library planners. The book is composed of 111 
pages and contains 23 illustrations. Following are two comments: “This volume 
will be required reading for anyone concerned with the planning of a new 
library, or extensively renovating an existing structure.” (Library Journal)— 
“A very useful and timely book which should prove to be of considerable 
value to officials of colleges and universities who are planning new library 
buildings.” (College and Research Libraries) The book is priced at $5.00 
(15% discount to schools) and is available from the Pruett Press, 1942 Twen- 
tieth Street, Boulder, Colorado. 


GUIDANCE BOOKS 


Popular Library, Inc. is preparing a series of books on guidance. This series 
has been specifically designed for the student who is searching for a career. 
Each book in the series covers a major career in practical terms for the young 
men and women who are interested in more than just a job. A few of the 
points included in these books that will help students make their decisions are: 
What kind of person does this career require? What educational background 
is helpful? What are the opportunities or disadvantages? How much, on the 
average, can he expect to earn? Will he, as an individual, like this career? 
Six books are now ready for distribution at 50 cents each with a special dis- 
count available to educators and students in quantity lots. The careers covered 
in the 6 books are: airline stewardess, advertising, journalism, foreign service, 
electronic engineering, and chemical engineering. The books are obtainable 
from Popular Library, Inc., 355 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


A READING INSTITUTE 

The Nineteenth Annual Reading Institute at Temple University will take place 
during the week of January 22-26, 1962. “Reading in Modern Communication” 
will be the theme of the conference. Participants will include members of The 
Reading Clinic staff and their colleagues plus distinguished specialists from 
reading and related fields. Major speakers to date include Edgar Dale, noted 
in communications and education, and John Ciardi, poet and critic. For a 
brochure describing the program and for other information write to Bruce W. 
Brigham, Coordinator, Institute Services, The Reading Clinic, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 





Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals—J. C. Blair, Treasurer, Alabama 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery 4, Alabama. 

Alabama Association of High-School Principals—B. A. Outland, Principal, Box 392, 
Randolph County Training School, Roanoke, Alabama. 

Arizona Association of Secondary-School Principals—Keith A. West, Superintendent, Mingus 
Union High School, Box G, Jerome, Arizona. 

Arkansas Association of Secondary-School Principals—Frank L. Williams, Principal, 
Southwest Junior High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

Arkansas School Administrators Association—E. H. Hunter, Principal, Scipio A. Jones High 
School, Cedar at 10th Street, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—William N. McGowan, 1705 
Murchison Drive, Burlingame, California. 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Robert L. Robinson, Principal, 
Brighton High School, Brighton, Colorado. 

Connecticut Association of Secondary Schools—Charles A. Bowes, Principal, Newington 
High School, Newington, Connecticut. 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—Ned W. Rankin, Principal, Dover Junior 
High School, Dover, Delaware. 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals—Boise L. Bristor, Board 
of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9, D. C. 

Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florida Education Association, 208 West Pensacola Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Department of Secondary-School Principals, Florida State Teachers Association—Gilbert L. 
Porter, P. O. Box 1331, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—W. H. Adams, Principal, High School, 
Harlem, Georgia. 

Georgia Council of Secondary-School Principals—Bettye Smith, Principal, Stephens High 
School, Calhoun, Georgia. 

Hawaii Association of Secondary-School Principals—Herman Larsgaard, Principal, Waialua 
High & Inter. School, 67-160 Farrington Highway, Waialua, Oahu , Hawaii. 

Idaho Association of Secondary-School Principals—E//wood Giledbill, Principal, High School 
Buhl, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—H. A. Dollahan, Principal, Lawrenceville 
Township High School, Lawrenceville, Illinois. 

Illinois Junior High-School Principals’ Association—Donald G. Gill, Assistant Director, 
Laboratory School, Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—C. Edgar Stahl, Principal, Emmerich 
Manual High School, 2405 Madison Avenue, Indianapolis 24, Indiana. 

Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—Del/mer H. Battrick, Principal, Roosevelt 
High School, 45th and Center Streets, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary Schools and Principals—Erle Volkland, Principal, High 
School, Abilene, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—jJames M. Deacon, Principal, Lexing- 
ton Junior High School, 4th and Limestone Streets, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association—Ben. F. Laborde, Principal, High School, Marksville, 
Louisiana. 

Louisiana Association of High-School Principals—E. C. Land, Principal, Lowery High 
School, Donaldsonville, Louisiana. 

Maine State Principals Association—Chester E. Willette, Supvr. of Secondary Education, 
Department of Education, State Office Bldg., Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland. Secondary-School Principals Association—Stephen A. Lerda, Principal, High 
School, Westminster, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Harry Finkelstein, Principal, 
Garfield Junior High School, Revere 51, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—Roland Lebker, Executive Secretary, 3501 Ad- 
ministration Building, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals— William F. Carlson, Principal, St. 
Anthony Junior-Senior High School, 3100 Silver Lake Road, Minneapolis 18, Minnesota. 

Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harrison Ellzey, Principal, High 
School, Box 466, Collins, Mississippi. 
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Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Leroy C. Amen, Principal, Lindbergh 
High School, 4900 S. Lindbergh Boulevard, St. Louis 26, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators—Owen Loftsgaarden, Supt. of Schools, Power, 
Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—Merle A. Stoneman, Administration Build- 
ing 404, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

Nevada Association of Secondary-School Principals— William J. Wright, Principal, Churchill 
County High School, Fallon, Nevada. 

New Hampshire Secondary-School Principals Association—Irvin H. Gordon, Principal, High 
School, Marlboro, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—Charles W. Mintzer, Principal, High 
School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—Jess J. Andersen, Principal, Alameda 
Junior High School, 808 N. Alameda, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

European Branch of the NASSP— Alexander H. Kyrios, Sec. Schools Coord., Headquarters 
DEG, APO 164, New York, N. Y. 

New York City High-School Principals Association (Senior)—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, 
Francis Lewis High School, 58-20 Utopia Parkway, Flushing 65, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Maurice Mehiman, Principal, 
Andries Hudde Junior High School 240, Nostrand Avenue & Avenue K, Brooklyn 
10, New York. 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Jacob H. Raphael, Principal, 
Thomas A. Edison Vocational High School, 165-65 84th Avenue, Jamaica 33, New 
York. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals—T. Walsh McQuillan, 152 
Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York. 

North Carolina Division of Principals of the NCEA—E. F. Johnson, Principal, High School, 
Ayden, North Carolina. 

North Carolina Association of Secondary-School Principals—E/mer V. Wilkens, Principal, 
Washington County Union School, Roper, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Principals Association—Otto L. Bernhoft, Assistant Principal, Fargo High 
School, 506-23rd Avenue, North, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—Charles L. Fox, Principal, Springfield South High 
School, 700 S. Limestone Street, Springfield, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—J. Frank Malone, Principal, North- 
west Classen High School, 2801 N.W. 27th St., Oklahoma City 7, Oklahoma. 

Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals—Johbn.S. Conway, Director, Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—S. P. Bomgardner, Principal, 
New Cumberland Junior High School, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—George M. Muillervy, Principal, 
Riverside Junior High School, Riverside, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. M. Culpepper, S. C. Assn.- 
Sch. Administrators, 1510 Gervais Street, Columbia, South Carolina 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association—C. C. Woodson, Principal, Carver High 
School, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Dean of Instruc- 
tion, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee: 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—Pat Woosley, Principal, Highland Park 
Junior High School, 3520 Normandy, Dallas 5, Texas. 

Texas Principals Association—Odis H. Turner, Principal, C. B. Dansby High School, 
Box 1211, Kilgore, Texas 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Lerue Winget, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 223 State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Robert F. Pierce, Principal, High School, Northfield, 
Vermont. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals—C/arence H. Spain, Principal, Binford 
Junior High School, 1701 Floyd Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia. 

Virginia Teachers Association—j. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute, Cambria, 
Virginia 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—George Hermes, Principal, Irene S. 
Reed High School, 7th and Alder, Shelton, Washington. 

Washington Junior High-School Principals Association—C. E. Halverson, Principal, Libby 
Junior High School, East 2900 First Avenue, Spokane 31, Washington. 

West Virginia Secondary-School Principals Commission—John F. Santrock, Principal, Nitro 
High School, Nitro, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, 230 School Street, Kohler, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Merritt B. Jensen, Principal, East 
High School, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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